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' feSSAV- 0N> GO VBfcNJMENli s 

HUMBLY D4*>IGA«i T0 * k » , . T 

THE BRITISH NATION. , ,-v 

'.."••'■ *••?••* 

In dedicating this Essay to tbft 
British Nation, I only give a pubjiq 
proof of those sentiments, of attache, 
ment to its cause, which have.eyjer, 
animated my heart ; sentiments, 
which, had they not been tjiu$ m$f t 
nifested, would still have existed j, 
yet much as I revere the name^f a 
country* that perhaps emerged %om, 
the waves, ere !ln'racia ied-jher, 
steeds to war, or proud Ionia gave. 

* Albion. 
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IV DEDICATION. 

laws, to her senate, I would not 
(were such a condition offered), 
gain its favour by instilling into the 
people a' narrow-minded policy, or 

a tnJwd pjtWjtyt % *¥ ^M° lb"* •**'* 
which claims so ancient and illus- • 

trious an origin : I would not flatter 

them into a belief that they ..are the 

favourites of Heaven, and models 

of imitation for Qtfier nations, unless 

$icy were really thup characterized 5 

P Wotfld' not sufcer them tq sacrifice 

e^ento Patriotism those sacred 

principles, ' which' teach them that . 

sfetef of the nip3t renowned amctqg 

Hieft aiacestor^ Jfvid ffoe Won^p lor 

their 1 ^oiiritry, 1 * , ( 

i; Wfieti we contemplate the deed*, 

dPforme^p times, and the" monujgen&i 

on which the exploits of thp^e.iwW, 

* now He in the dust are recorded, we 
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experience an awful sense of morta- 
lity, and the' goal, at which all ri- 
valry and enmity must cease, is al- 
most involuntarily brought, before 
our eyes ; but are we, therefore, to 
be chilled into a state of inactivity T 
Is a proper degree of zeal for the 
interests of humanity, and even for 
those of our country, toyieldtosor* 
did prejudices? Is the flame of bene- 
volence to be suppressed, because 
the same final decree awaits all 
mankind \ or because some of those 
wbo are deceased, have been as 
mmth entitled to our regard as any 
living objects that claim our* par- 
ticular attention ? Such principles 
render .torpid the best feelings of 
t&e heart, they are- subversive of 
•every thing" great and good, they 
pre vmab those exertions in the eause 
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of public and private happiness,' 
which have a most salutary effect^ 
by reminding men of their comment 
origin: it is one of the chief ob- 
jects of this Essay to oppose them * 
and to; draw a line between the rage 
of mere .factions, and the fervour- 
of that Spirit which supported the 
orient, seat of Albion, when first 
she rose refulgent from the..seasw 
the Spirit of Liberty. . * ' • / • 

On opening the pages of History,- 
we are mortified at seeing: a series* 
of disputes for territory, - for. .forms' 
of religion, and for systems of go-' 
vernment; the nature of reason as' 
well as of laws, , sometimes appears* 
to, have been forgotten, and 'the* 
standards of Folly and Ignorance 
raised on high to mock their power ;'• 
Error, seems to; have pervaded, in 
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a triumphant manner, every corner 
.pf the globe, and with impious ma- 
lice, like the vapour which obscures 
the splendour of the sun, to have 
opposed the light of Truth : yet 
.the above mortifying facts do not 
prove the weakness of one nation* 
more than of another.: some defects, 
perhaps, in the systems attached to 
all, may * have contributed " to the 
miseries of which each has .com-* 
plained. " • ' ; 

* After the destruction of cities and 
their inhabitants, the laws: of the 
Universe are still the same; the 
heavenly orbs still continue their 
accustomed conrse through immen- 
sity : whether millions spring into 
existence, or are mingled with tlje 
dust, the harmony of Nature is un- 
altered; though stupendous moun- 
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tains rise from the deep, though 
whole nations are swallowed up in 
the earth, nay, even though rivers 
alter their courses, yet the laws of 
the Supreme- Being are still un- 
changed—What is their chief cha* 
racteristio J A tendency to the end* 
far which they were framed; and this j 
my eotmtrymen, ought to be the 
invariable characteristic of all ; M* 
' nan laws. It was partly to enforce 
this principle that I published th* 
Essay which i* nov* humbly offered 
at the respective shrine* of Patriot 
sua and J&ilarithropy, to the BitU 
tish Nation* is--- '•••• • i 



PHi£OPaTRIA. 



Clarges-Hredy 

March 10; 1800. 
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■j ^V-" v DEFACE. 

-';; •-■•< • \" ' •' ': , - m 

/ It qrdttld indeed have bfcen productive 
of 'exquisite and unallayed satisfaction 
fco^ld Iwitb truth have affirmed that ow 
principle alone, the Love of my Country^ 
had given rise to this Essay ; but as the 
toetal < rjiingled with piire gold* may 

* 1 chose this metaphor, because gojd is the purest 
and most precious substance on earth, anil it is irttriff 
#fcatf$r yaldabte, bormdertd in a iqientific pop;* < 
View; it has been employed in metaphysical comparfe 
sons, not oiHy by the eastern-nations* but alto by modern 
writers of eminence , and though we justly admire tim 
genious workmanship in any other metal, and particu* 
larly in iron, which for its strength and durability ha* 
Been cefcbratftj eVen by elegant pods, yet if there wert 
a sufficient quantity of gold to enable uslo build with 
it, there are, I believe, few who would not naturally 
prefer it, when it could possibly be substituted for iron* 

Gold does not lose its intrinsic Value* in a philoso* 
phic point of view, merely because it has undermined, 
the iotegrity oTwamen^ the honour of men, ^csko/cd 

h 
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deaden its lustre, though it cannot lessen 
its value (which would be ascertained 
were it detected), so the purity of that 
motive, which has chiefly influenced me 
io presenting these £afees to the public, 
cannot to( ved&ty be Mallitd by the one U 
which adventitious : ateumstaaeef ;ba*9 
given rase. 

■ t To an enlightened nation, common* 
place moral reflections can perhaps bed 
little use ; yet, when they tend to illus- 
t?^ a simple truth, which the indulgence 
of my readers will, I doubt, not, render 
important, they may be risked, almost 
wkhcwtao acjoiegjr. 

., I therefore beg further to enforce, that 
the constitutioo of human thing* for mim 
though hidden reasons/ is such, that we 



ftnr ftilVtaf, «»pgK»r, tttdttty kind of <ncfaui0e,JiM;da*r 

tfetfttUfe .'• -' '• .. .. .. . 
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can <**fc>tfi,'w!ioTfy and coffiplefefy; etfittf 
tfiecoaM&bwtiess tf a ipane titfmr&tf *io* 
tivtt, either wittr rtferenee ftf public oi- 
private abtkfflg* fcotne prihcipfe of an in* 
ferior kind, thottgh it rnay net be vile 0* 
ignobte, fliittgles itself with ftote diVin* 
Incentives, Which, were <MW if <*fc ^ «*&** 
*n<» diflferenV would entirety ar&nalfc! us. 
*"'! will ventare to apply the above *e* 
lection* to the present occasion i I aM* 
cerely believe, and may with trtfth assert, 
that tie good of iny ftlloW creatures was 
my <&lef object, when I began to prepaid 
a political work for the press; yet the 
wfeb Co explain my politics, which had 
not* I apprehended, been perfectly under-* 
stoooV *h» influenced fike; this ^feare 
motive, however, will, I tins*, on common 
principles of equity, be deemed perfectly 
jtetifoole In itself, and even connected 
wka. the public one that swayed my 
b8 
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«uo4 ; JM Mfiportaat -sp tfye, vacation 
pf jnyself o$ the ^pQiijt in question might 
Jbp to mjr oyn happin^s^ I- endjaavoored 
Jo; avoid employing any meam p£ whkh I 
might afterwards disapprove. /(I do not 
qdvert to the transient; apprehensions to 
jrtych terap<>rary disappointment wight 
give rise, but to rational and well-grounded 
ptyections.) I endeqvwred to : apwd the 
appearance of a dictatorial style, and have 
ventured ajpptq give nay opinions without 
reference to any particular principles, or 
set of men that might at the mognent be 
roost feshipq^ble; initeed, I did not in- 
guirexoi^raipg them, but merely invests 
gated the subjects of the Essfty in an jm-« 
biassed ^ad philosophical wanney^ qome- 
quepily I risked Icfeing one of thfe ( objecta 
% for which . I have ^avowed that ;I* Write 5 
but if I have enjed, I plape, piy &te ><i£ 
the hands of a nation, which I mjticobfcr 
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PREFACE. 1 Xil! : 

dent wift pass a knierit judgment in con-' 
sideration of th£ cifciiftistrfnces lirliich have 
be«ft, 4rid >ill be, submitted to tbeir at-* 
tentidft.^ - ' : Y ; '• '' * ■ M « '"' •"■*' 
The Work waV'atf firft Written 'Sff th£ 
lbtm'df a discourse r or treatise, ( #nd gradu* 
rflly entitrged, but iiot divided into chap- 
ters, or systematically arranged; tiHttiefet-V 
ter end of - the year 160T- It hafcl'bfeerf in 
contemplation ; though in a vaguef fthrm, from* 
an Nearly period of : Kfe,~ and originally in- 
tended t^bfc presented 1 to my country t bijtf 
h^ not *irtJ6m stances of an : extVaordinary* 
nature urged me to publish sooner ^hitn I* 
intended, it Woald not perhaps have' ap- 
peared for some years, even from this pe- 
riod ; and it vould then have beteft difered 1 
to the jptiWic in a much more Vbluminou* 
formi than that in which it now appears; 
aod probably not with: the same title, be- 
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came my view* west &r mom comprebsn*. 
si,?* than *hey seem to be in tte week: 
These am.tniths; and were tfcsy not 90. 1 
should be restrained by a more sacred 
principle then the fear of human, ceneo/e, 
from mentioiungtbem as such: frpm their 
singularity, they may deserve the attention- 
of my feeders. 

. When I *mt resobed to publish a po- 
litical £ss»y, J bad in view BeecariaV 
" Essay on Crimes and Punishments ;" 
hot I was of course unj*>r the neces s ity of 
enlarging on sop* sutyecte on wnich.b* 
has but subtly touched, and of iotrodne* 
in$ others wholly unnoticed by him: I 
also dfpsjardfd aeve&l which did not 
appear to be o£ much importance; in 
abort, though a similitude in <rar pfinci* 
ples may .often be discovered, yet little 
more than the form of bis essay above* 
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willk of ocuqiyvqqce, only by ifem (two 
or three) persons, before p nhl s ftign It 
was nearly finished and sent to a lawyer 
and friend for inspection in January (1808), 
but powe chapters wftie ^dded, and seve- 
fid Utaratinis mfkntw* n*<ie toy my* 

'• I iantt 4fca«gkt proper to subjoin, two*. 

* The peeuRarity of my situation for many yean 
passed* readers this assertion necessary for my own 
satisfaction, and I doubt not that my readers will 
wholly exonerate me from the charge of presumption* 

t For the same reason which I hare given in the 
above note, I also beg to inform my readers, that merely 
queries were made to a few passages in the MS. sent at 
the period above-mentioned ; none were absolutely and 
positively opposed t that it was finally, and in a ge* 
neral manner approved, I can scarcely doubt, from the 
testimony even of. strangers, on whom I had no other 
claims than those which their pandjd and unbiassed 
judgment might give me. 
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dates ; thefermer. ha$ tf rdfetence ^o-tte 
time when the MS. was fiM inteiided fotf 
publication;* the latter to the time'tohen 
this Editibii will probably be puhlisfciiidv * 

January 5, 1$06. 
" M*rth ti>, 190$. ' J : : * ' V 

" l - • • * *..*■» \ , .> 

* - , «. . - . . . ~ ^ ... * v .1 .u. ** 

* Some extraordinary circumstances delayed the 
publication f and prevented me from attending' to the 
OTuton, 4c. of ft* MS., and I now Jam*t ftat I haft* 
not been able Jo bestow that degree of care and atten- 
tion on it, which would perhaps be necessary in ■order" 
to vendor it a worthy offering to the potion to.wkicli $ 
is dedicated* 



M t 
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INTRODUCTION. 



While the nations of the earth are en* 
gs|ged;in plans, either offensive or defen- 
sive, for the .preservation of their territo-*; 
lies, while monarchs are employed . in 
maintaining their power, and the people, 
ipi struggling for their liberty ; it may per- 
haps relieve our minds from the painful 
and mortifying reflections to which such. 
Qbjects must often necessarily give rise,; to 
behold the world as one large state, divided 
by adventitious interests, and governed by, 
various laws, yet subjected in reality to. 
the same principles, and tending to the 
same end. In. taking this view, we are; 
compelled to consider politics more with 
respect to their general, than their parti- 
cular effects ; to apply them to the world, ; 
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rather than to any, even our own, coon- 
try (in an exclusive manner), and to di- 
vest ourselves of all prejudice and parti* 
aliry, either with respect to governments 
of individuals. 

Such are the chief objects of this Essay i 
and' though I have adverted to the history 
and laws of Great Britain; yet the prin- 
ciples which I have throughout endea* 
vonred to establish, are general ones, and 
nay be applied to one nation 4* well as to 
another, 

1- have thought it necessary to lay- a 

particular stress on Sir William Black* 

stone's authority, whose opinions, after 

having made proper allowances for tjre 

nature- of the subject on which He wrote, 

fifntf His situation as a lawyer,* may almost 

••Wbeflerer Sir William Bfockstone seems to de-' 
pan in the smalM degree fsons t(pt liberality *hje*i 
generally characterizes his sentiment, these consider^ 
atknis dUght to itifluence us* 
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be cowadared .as standards Of jud gtf e nf 
wt& respect to the poipte under dfeeiia*: 
we*. 

Aittegeniufrof this greatatan may n6t 
perhaps be perfectly understood by all my 
reader*, X will avail myself of that libera 
l*ty wbich I donbt not I atoll experience 
tfefpugbottt my work, to expatiate a littto 
ontbe nMwje end reeJ.intaet of his writ- 
iags. 

After a philosophical definition of the 
Trord Iaw, considered as applied rxmtky 

to theunkeiWf fee divides lews in general 
into three k^wjs : vi^. The Xntr of Na- 
ture, the Revealed I^aw, and nW Law of 
N«ai#w». JU ( i».«ag»daf tfiat he doss no* 
oientioo to Jftmo/ fc»v P^t^enw to Wend 
it entirely with t}je ^«w of Nature i vhtfk 
njWJt.te W'tfmt tatl|# tpied efevejcy in*?: 
IWtial student, on perusing the foltewiag. 
passages, * T^is w$ of his ipi MwU 
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Maker is ; called the Law 3f i#ttftfre ; for,* 
as God, yvheh he created matter, and en- 7 
dued it with a principle of mobility, •%£** 
tahiisited certslm rules for. the pei^etuai 
direction of that motion ; so when hepreatetf 
man, and ;Sndu<J& hifn -with* ftee will W 
Ccwidirct; himself ik all parts of fife, Inlaid* 
down certain- imrnitt&ble lm$ of human nd~ 
tureywhereby that free ^will is* in some de- 
gree regulated and restrained, arid gaVe ; 
kiiri also 1 thefamhytf reason, to .dkcover-the 
purport of those taw*" (Bfetdwttorie's Com* 
ntentaries, section the second, page 39.) ' 
- * f "Considering the. Creator ^ only ai- 1 a* 
being of infinite p&wer, he wasabte iinv 
questionably to hate prescribed whatever 
laws* he pleased to his creature Man; how*- 1 
gyer utajuBt or severe ; but as he is abcra 1 
b£ittg#f infinite tiibdom, he has laid do#ir 
drily mehldfosias were founded in otiose rel&^i 
tions of justice, that existed in the nature ofi 
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/Aing*, dntetedent )to any positive predept ; 
these fire the eternal immutable lews of good 
<wd pott/* M which the Creator himself \ in all 
his dispensations, conforms ; and which he hm 
enabled human reason to discover, as far as 
they are necessary for. the conduct of human 
actions: such, among others, are these prin- 
ciples ; that we should live honestly , shottW 
hurt pobocty, and should render to every 
one his .due!; ' to, which three general pre- 
cepts Justinian: has reduced the whole doe* 
tweqflfiti?" . ...,/> 

-<< Av therefore, the Creator is a being 
not only o£ mftnite power and wisdom; but 
ajgp of ii\bv\i&gtedM*$,hb has been pleased 
so to contrive the constitution and frame 
o^J^njanity, tH*t we should want no other 
prompter to inquire after and pursue the 
sale of right, . but our own aelf-loye, that 

* * I particularly call (he attention of my readers to 
the principles here laid down. v . * N * 
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universal principle of action ; *» he basso 
i»t*ila*dy collected, so iaie^arably inter* 
wovtn, the laws of eternal justice with the 
happiness of each individual, that the lat- 
ter canoot he attained hut by observing 
the former ; and if the former be punctu- 
ally obeyed, it cannot but induce the lat> 
ter : w consequence of which mutual cotmee* 
tienef justice and human felicity, he has not 
pmtpiisai the Lam dfNrtweteitk a tmtltitudt 
of a&Mraeted rules and precept*, referring 
merely 'to the fitness or unfitness of things, as 
same hm* vainly surmised; but hag gttoci* 
pussy reduced ike. rule vf vbedience to this on* 
paternal pre6ept r *Thm Mm should pursue 
his am happmemS 'Shis is the foundation 
of what we call otitic** *r natural law f 
ktk several articles into -which it is 
btanched io omr systems, amount to no more 

* This term hu generally been roppOMd to^eoste 
rrmdt. 
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than demonstrating, that this or tfcntae* 
tio« tends to man's real happiness, and 
therefore very jostly concluding, that the 
performance' of it is a part of tht Lam of 
Nature v or, on the other hand, that this Of 
that action is destructive of man's real 
happiness, and therefore that the Lam efKa* 
twejbr&idtit" . * » 

"Tbi* Law of Nature, being coeval 
with mankind, and dictated by God trimy 
self, is of course mperior m obligation to em#> 
other. It it binding over ait the globe, in off 
countries, and at all timet-: No human ha* 
ore of any validity, if contrary to this; and 
inch of them as are- valid dermeaU their Jvrte, 
and all their authority, mediately, orinuneSi- 
atefy,Jrom<this original." (Pages 40 and 4 1.)^ 

In all the above passages (which, in or* 
der to prevent confusion and misunder* 
standing with respect to the arguments 
that follow, I have been obliged to extract 
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at large), the genius of the writer Ixks full 
scope, and ranges uncontroled through 
the mazes of a luxuriant imagination* 
guided however by a just . discernment* . 
and by principles founded in truth and 
experience : the passages which I . shall' 
now oner to the attention of my. readers 
do not appear to be marked with, those 
characteristics . of irresiitible . force J and 
consistency, which- are attached to the 
former ones. .• : ; , ; .... 

The learned author still persists that it 
is. the " office" of "Reason" to ^cover, 
what " the Law of Nature" directs ii* 
e ( very circumstance of life; but implies* 
that ?.' Divine Providence, in compassion, 
to the frailty, the imperfection, and. tb& . 
blindness of human reason'' after :U» 
'f transgression" of " our first ancestor'* > 
hath been pleased at sundry times and w> 
divers manners,* to discover and enforce, ita. 
* Hebrews, Chap. i. t. 1. 
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fews by an immediate and direct rtvela^ 
tion :" the doctrines* thui dHirered « coto- 
stitute" the revealed or dkin&favr. - m 
" These precepts f when revealed, irfe 
found, upon comparison, to be really a part 
of the original Law if Nature, % as they tend*; 



♦ 



The language, as well as " doctrines** of some of 
(he writers here alluded 16, seem to imply the kind of 
illation to which Sir William Blackst one alludes; 
but changes, r interpolations, different translations, &q^ 
Have produced a great diversity of opinions, with 
respect to that book to which we are referred for th^ 
" revealpd law;" and it would be improper to enter 
even into the roost brief discussi >n of the subject, in an 
introduction to a work df this kind . 

f It is worthy of observation, that he nses the terms 
"doctrines" and " precepts," as if he considered them as 
synonytnous with respect to his subject; (Vide page-48.) 

£ Revelation has certainly been considered its {Mirt of 
the. original Law of Nature, or rather as the restorer of 
that law, from which Adam by his transgression, warf 
disunited. This reunion with the Supreme Being, is 
> the chief end of all religions. The original law cannot 
be lost : it is only checked or hidden amidst errors and 
human frailties ; but all those arguments cannot be 
reconciled with Sir William Blackstone's premises. 
This last application of the Law of Nature delerves 
particular notice 

C 
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i« all their couseqwnces to man's felicity :" 
yet we an forbidden " to conclude, that 
the knowledge of these truths* is attain- 
able by Reason in its present corrupted 
stat$, since we find, that unless they were 
revealed they were hid from the wisdom of 
ages:" " the original Law of Nature" cannot 
by this argument, be supposed without a 
palpable contradiction, to refer mtrety to 
the state of man before the Fall ; because 
Sir William Blackstone has declared " the 
Law of Nature" to be " coeval with man- 
kind, and dictated by God himself;'* 
' yet " binding over all the globe, in ali 
countries, and at nil times" He has also 
referred us to " eternal, immutable lawsr 
pf good and evil, to which the Creator 
himself, in ail his dispensations, conforms ; 

* Here " truths" appear to be used in the saint 
sense. 
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mi tykith He has enabled human r^asm to dis- 
twer ;" (page 40), and again emphatically 
maintains, in page 4& that, " as the 
mor*l precepts* of this law, are indeed vi 
tj# *i9fe Original with those of Me Zam of 
Nature* do their intrinsic obligation is of 
^ew/ Strength and perpetuity/' Yet be 
cjurtions us against the conclusion, t^at 
*-* the knowledge of these truths is attainable 
by reason, in its present corrupted state." 

It matters little with respect to the />/<k 
jto-itffy of the argument, whether we sup- 
pose that they are, or that they are not, at- 
tainable by reason ; if they art, the final 
conclusion is false ; if they are not, though 
the rrapotency of reason on some occasions 
ttrtty be proved by the argument, its weak- 
ness, with respect to the point under dis- 
eussion s remains still to be proved; it may 

* Vide the preceding page of the Introduction, frith 
which this passage is evidently connected. 

c2 , 
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be admitted, bat not on the principles here 
laid down. 

That divine truths may be hidden from 
those who are wise in human knowledge — 
that the original Law of Nature refers to the 
stAte of Man before the Fall — thai after 
(keTalfi, his reason became too corrupted 
and clouded, to enable him to discover 
divine truths : that a revelation was there- 
fore absolutely necessary, for he had no 
gtfide within himself— that the Creator 
could not have laid down any immutable, 
laws, which would be sufficient to direct . 
Man over all the globe, in all countries, and at 
all times ; because, had he done so, the 
necessity of any other revelation of hj& 
will would have been obviated, — The 
above, or similar positions, have been 
maintained with much spirit, and a great 
degree of consistency, with respect to the 
argument they tend to illustrate, by some 
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eminent theological writers ; but they do 
not appear to be supported, even 6n pro- 
bable grounds, by Sir William Blackstone. 
r "The Revealed Law" is, in the same 
page (page 42) > called by Sir William 
31ackstone, " the Law of Nature, ex- 
pressly declared so to be by God himself." 
The moral system, which is framed by 
ethical writers, and denominated the " Law 
of Nature," is only what, by the assistance 
of Human Reason, we imagine to be that 
law, i.e. (the Law of Nature); how can. 
Rebson, which it appears by the argument 
was coeval with the " eternal immutable 
laws of good and evil," created by God, 
so deceive as to make us imagine, that to 
be the law of Nature which is not so ? 
The office of Reason is here, represented, 
not only as useless, but as tending to mislead 
us concerning the discovery of the " Law 
of Nature ;" that law which is "coeval 
with mankind," is here affirmed to be 
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afterwards revealed ; for rf the revealed laar* 
is only the Law of Nature, "expiessly 
dettl&red so to be by God himself/ 4 

* f Human reason/* given to discover 
* € the immutable laws of good and civil," 
id therefore cheated by a mere chimera* 
I humbly submit it to my readers* whether 
the argument would not have been more 
clear/ had the efficacy of human reason, 
alter the *' transgression" of otnr " first 
imctestor" 'been wholly denied? Folly; 
ttadfleet, aftd ignorance, may mislead to 
the degree which ha$ been implied : but 
surely we never can, with "the assistance 
of human reason" be so deluded ; on the 
contrary, we call every absurd hypothesis 
and false conclusion irrational/ i.e. oppo- 
erte to the dictates of reason. 
- « The Law of Nations/'* the « third 

* The, municipal ox civil law appears (a t* entirely 
included in the few of nations* 
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kind of law/ 1 is declared by Sir Williaw 
fiJaokstorie, " to depend entirely upon the 
rules of natural law, or upon mutual cotn^ 
pacts, treaties, leagues, and agreement^ 
between those several communities fy.tj 
nations), in the construction* also of which 
compacts, we hare no other mte to rttort 
to but the Law of Nature" 

It is much to be lamented, for tte sake 
of logical precision, that the three krvfo on 
which Sir William Blackstonebes ibinded 
all religiotls, moral, and jfroliticiA oblige 
tioto, have not been, more accurately den* 
fined and explained: it fejxpeom on iM 
principles which he his hwd dowfc, th*t 
" the revealed law" is in reality a mere 
manifestation of u the Law &£ Natwe j" 
and ** that the Law of Nations 1 ' i& another 
matiijfcstfttfoft of the&pw law, since we mftat 
resort to it in ordef to form compacts, trea- 
ties, &c. We find three laws in one law: 
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would it not have been more simple to 
have declared that there exists in reality 
only one law (the Law of Nature) which 
is i€ coeval with mankind, and dictated 
by £od himself, &c. ;" but that from this 
original law, other laws, which owe their 
existence to the weakness and imperfec- 
tions of mankind, have emanated? such 
are the revelations* made to the human 
mind at different periods since the creation, 
tod the codes, religious, moral, and po- 
litical, 6f -.good men and wise legislators, 
which are excellent in proportion as they 
bear a resemblance : to their divine and 
eternal ardhetype ? 

* Plato, among other sublime writers on Theology, 
toppoeett that aU knowledge was by inspiration. So- 
crates was nearly of the same opinion ; man being the 
image of God, is supposed to receive truths by divine 
tefiections. The Chaldeans, who perhaps learnt The* 
ology from Abraham^ appear, from various mystical 
ceremonies, to have been impressed with this idea. 
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If €€ divine precepts/'. when €t revealed" 
ure really a part of the original Law of Na- 
ture, thejy must be attainable by reason; 
for the learned author expressly declares 
that. " when he (God) created Man, he 
laid down certain immutable laws of human . 
nature, and gasre him (Man) the faculty of 
reason, to discover the purport of those 
laws." 

- The contradictions, however, aboveraen- 
tioned only prove, that even the wisest 
men, when they venture to depart from a 
true position previously laid, down, in or^ 
der, for any purpose whatever, to establish 
one which may directly militate against it, 
get entangled in difficulties, from wl)ipU 
neither their reason nor. their v l$arnijig can 
always extricate them, 
y. The above c^emay, perhaps, account 
for other casual incongruities in the work 
in question, but cannot make any candid 
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mind insensible ta the propriety and 
justness of the author's general' remarks. 
Those who will give themselves the trem- 
ble to examine very minutely the prin- 
ciples contained in his Commentaries, 
will find that he always leans to the liberal 
side of the question, though (in common 
with men of acknowledged liberality of 
thinking, who have written on the same 
subject) he has often been obliged to con- 
fine himself merely to the language of the 
tow, •*» applicable to the laws of England, 
the avowed, and almost exclusive theme of 
his work. Had the political institutions of 
any other country (though, perhaps, we* 
ftll infallible in their nature) occupied his 
attention, the same degree of punctuality 
would probably have been evinced by a 
man, who well knew how to distinguish a 
mere exposition of facts, both from bis owik 
private opinion* concerning them* and from 
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generally received notions. Wh^n this 
admired writer enters on the subject of the 
laws of England, and assumes the charac- 
ter inertly of an English lawyer, he pur- 
posely changes his style ; and, in future, 
rather makes general comments on the 
civil origin and pvwer of the thing tinder 
consideration, than any particular remarks 
on its real nature, or intrinsic excellence :* 
here we perceive the learning and judg- 
ment of an historian and a politician ; there 
the simplicity and zeal of a philosopher and 
a man, He appears, however, to be some* 
titties a little satirical, and, like Bishop 
Warburton, to leave us in doiibt what are 
the real ends of his arguments. 

Having mentioned Warburton, it is but 
just to observe, that he may be ranked 

* He makes political, and sometimes (when he can 
tftftttuw to do so)* evon philoaophictl, commentt on the 
subject of his investigation, but he wnffnes himself to 
Hie subject. 
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among the first polemic writers that any 
age or country ever produced. The works 
pi some theologians have, it can scarcely be 
jdeniedvonly tended to fetter the mind, to 
increase prejudices, apd prolong errors 
from age to age ; but Warburton, while he 
avoids the language of ribaldry and pro- 
janeness, so bleeds religion with good sense, 
mid , morality with classical "learning, that 
.the sensible divine is edified, and the man 
of the world entertained, with his writings. 
From his extensive. knowledge, and the 
jvarious powers of his understandiijg, he 
.may sometimes appear to contradict him- 
self ; but, perhaps, if his spirit could be 
now questioned, every apparent paradox 
would be reconciled to our minds. , 
, I have particularly adverted to Black- 
stone and Warburton, because they are the 
chief supporters of those principles which 
I have ventured to lay down, relative to 
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the sovereignty ; arid having throughout the 
Efcsay, as mustbe^videht, avoided quota- 
tions,* I considered it as rather a remark* 
able circumstance, that a British' judge, 
and a British divine, should have so greatly 
assisted me, when I most wanted theitt 
liberal aid for the illustration of my* sub^ 
ject. 

• MachiavelV question, " Whether after 
the people have become corrupt, a free 
government can be* maintained if they 
enjoy it, or established if they do not en- 
joy it V* appeared to be so intimately con- 

* A principle may TK>t be the less true, because an 
authority is not quoted; yet it is certainly satisfactory 
both to an author and a reader, to see that a writer of 
acknowledged learning. and judgment approves of the 
arguments which are advanced . The character of truth ♦ 
is uniform. If the nature of man, or experience, mili- 
tate against an assertion, arguments in its favour may 
demonstrate genius and ability, but can never make 
it true: for this reason authorities are in reality subor- 
dinate, and very inferior to principles. 
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aeqted with th£ subject of chap. vii. that 
I introduced it, without considering, of 
etfeB thinking it worth while, atthegao-* 
pent, to awertain whether Machfavel* 
Wte really a republican* pr a favourer of 
tyntany ; appellation? which, it fc well 
known, have been given to him by his 
various commentators : I have somewhere 
hinted, that when principles bear the Cha- 
racteristics of truth, (and I might also ad& 
▼hen questions appear to b§ important,) 
we may quote them without giving rise to 

an inference that we adopt all the opi- 
nions of the author. 

" The Law of Nations/' called by Sir 
William Blackstone " the third kind of 
Law/* is the theme of my work ; and 

* I was indignant j many years ago, when I first pe- 
rused this author's works, jot rather parts of them (for I 
never went regularly through them) ; but I made lurg* 
extracts, according to my usual custom from an early 
age, to endeavour, if possible, to confute the reasoning* 
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thoald any principles which I have sup- 
ported tend to remove prejudices, to ex- 
eite patriotism, and to promote a spirit of 
political inquiry among all classes of so- 
ciety, I shall rejoice in having been instru- 
mental in the attainment of an object 
Which appears to be intimately connected 
with the good and happiness of my fellow- 
creatures, 

PHILOPATRIA* 

Clarges-street, 
January 5th, 1808. 
March 10th, 1800. 

* The subject of the following Essay, and the chief 

motives which induced me to dedicate it to the British 

nation, gave rise to the national, name which I have 

adopted; but, with the sanction of several friends, I 

now subjoin the one which I have borne during the last 

fourteen years. 

x2. jF. A* LEE* 

For the reason mentioned in two notes at the conclusion 
of the Preface, I think it necessary to acid, that the 
name above given is not printed as a cover to any other ; 
it is that of thp same person who has spoken in the De- 
dication, Preface, Introduction} and Essay ; most sin- 
cerely do I lament that I should be obliged to obtrude 
such minute circumstances on my readers ! 
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. * It would appear pedantic were I to explain the reason* 
why I have not altered a single letter in tbe name Philo- 
patria, since it was first printed : some of niy reader* 
will no doubt discover these reasons, and consider 
tbem as perfectly justifiable. 
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GOVERNMENT- 
chap. I. 

OF tf HE NATURE OF GOVERNMENT. 

Governments may, perhaps, not unaptly, be 
compared to bodies which have certain invari- 
able properties attached to them, notwithstanding 
the perpetual changes of their constituent parti- 
cles : the forms of governments vary ; their pri- 
mary principles remain the same ; I shall endea- 
vour to investigate those principles. 

One man can possess power* over another only 
by two means: by a superiority of corporal 
strength ; or by contract. The former kind of 
power is absolute, and pervades all bodies in pro- 

i * Supernatural agency is here out of the question \ I adrert 
merely to the simple origin of civil institutions. 
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portion as the strength of one is greater than that 
of another : the latter is merely conditional. 

Power, by a superiority of corporal strength, 
exists, when a man overcomes by mere force of 
arms, or when his antagonist yields from a con* 
viction of* the inutility of resistance, but with* 
out any conditions, since this act is the effect of 
necessity : his will has not been subjugated : he 
is, in an abstracted sense, as free as befpre : had 
the force employed against him been inferior to 
his own, he would have remained sple possessor of 
himself: no contract therefore can in this case 
exist. The above argument may be applied to ar- 
mies, or any collective force ; > nay, even conduct * 
and stratagem* are not exempt from tjie rule : for 
suppose an inferior gain the advantage over a 
superior power, yet it is evident that the force 
of the latter must in reality be diminished at the 
moment pf the defeat, otherwise, supposing no 
contract to exist between the parties (which is 
here implied to be the case) it would necessarily 
be victorious. 

A superiority of corporal strength, whether 
considered individually or collectively, does not al- 

* Stratagems of war generally imply inferiority o^forces ; , 
when- a superior employs them, with respect to an inferior 
power, they may degenerate into baseness and cowardice, but 
with certain restrictions they are allowable. (Vide a note 
Chap. XV.) ,.-..; 
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ways depend on magnitude, or on numbers; this 
is admirably proved in the first instance, by that 
most extraordinary kind of lever the human arm, 
the strength ofp whichJt is well known, does not 
always depend on its fulk ; and in the second in* 
stance/ by the immense and various powers which 
act against a common lever. We cannot, there- 
fore, measure the degree of power which exists, 
by thi number of arms, \tk any collective force- 

The power acquired by a superiority of merely 
corporal strength, is perhaps most prevalent in an 
uncivilized state of society ; though I shall en- 
deavour to prove, that the power obtained by 
contract may, to a certain degree, exist, even 
among the most savage tribes. 

A contract, in its most simple form, includes a 
conditional superiority -of corporal strength on 
one side, or a conditional equality of the same 
strength on the other ; the former condition of 
the contract exists when a weapon is given up to 
be employed for the protection of the person who 
bestows, and the person who receives it ; xwr when 
arms of any kind are intrusted to a certain num-* 
ber of persons, to be used for the benefit of those 
left behind ; or in similar cases : the latter con^ 
dition takes place, when a man presents bis com* 
panion with any means of defence equal to those? 
which he possesses, to be exerted, for mutual pro- 
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tection ; or when 'weapons of equal strength widf 
Others, are presented for, any particular purpose 
.to a body of men. 

Contracts are made either by word or by writ- 
ing : The first rude steps towards tbe establish- 
ment of comriierce, include the former : a simple 
exchange is founded on a verbal contract. A- 
man in a dreary uninhabited spot, far from hu- 
man culture, will be urged by mere hunger to 
seize on the food of the first person' he happens 
.to meet ; but if be be not immersed in absolute 
barbarism, he will be led to offer some equivalent 
either in clothes, instruments of war/ or any 
thing which he may at the moment possess, to 
the man who happens to pass by with, provi- 
sions ;' or he will endeavour, by an agreement or 
bargain, io obtain the object of hfis wishes; 
he will promise the man a compensation for the 
sacrifice he is about to make ; he will, if possible, 
appoint a place to meet, and offer him some 
service in return for that which he receives.* 
This appears to be the most simple kind of con* 
tract that can exist : a contract for the mere ne~ 
cessities of life, on which, however, the primary 
and simple laws of trade are founded. 

* If the stranger refuse any compensation, then the ideal 
(though perhaps tague) of a benefit, obligation, gratitude, and 
friendship, are excited in the mind of the savage. 
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•ession of territory may be made either by a 
verbal or a written contract, according to the de? 
gree of civilization which exists among the pos- 
sessors of the soil, and those to whom they grv$ 
up any part of their territory. 

The contract on which all political institution^ 
pre founded, i s more complicated ; it A is of the 
same nature as that which leads one human being 
to submit to the opinion of another : even the 
power obtained by a superiority of talents, can? 
not /ejrist without a contract, though of an ab- 
stract kind. A legislator can only offer, he can- 
not force the people to accept, laws ; but if cha- 
racteristics of excellence, truth, and equity perr 
jrade them, the people may be induced voluntarily 
16 submit, and in so doing they form a contract : 
i.e. they promise obedience/ on condition that 
they^ should enjoy the ad vantages which must 
ever be connected with just and salutary laws.* ' 

There is a natural and an abstract principle 
attached to every human action ; a strong man 
is not impelled by the former to yield f o a weaker!. 

* The saieae argument may be applied to every part of hrf- 
man knowledge 5 we do not accede to principles without in* 
vestigating them; the very suspension of ou* jjidgmdnt, and 
the assent which may afterwards take place, form a kmi t of 
contract, though (as I have observed in the Chapter) pf an 
Abstract kind, « 
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There must be a motive (i.e. an abstract ^r*V 
principle) for such a concession; this motive 
gives rise to an agreement between the parties : 
the individual, who surrenders up any portion of 
his natural rights, expects some equivalent for so 
great a sacrifice ; a contract, therefore, neces- 
sarily arises between the person who makes, and 
the person who receives the sacred deposite ; but 
when tjie contract is concluded, the former may, 
if the conditions of it be violated, claim his rights 
again, since tbey were only surrendered up on 
ijiose conditions. 

The difference between natural and acquired 
rights consists in the following circumstance; 
that mankind cannot wholly and entirely part 
yj ith the former ; tbey may always redeem them, 
because they were brought with them into the 
>yorld; they are absolute possessions, and can 
only be made conditional by their will ; but the 
Jattef they may dispose of, without having it in 
fheir power to regain them, because they are 
advej}titious possessions, and may literally be trans- 
ferred from one to another, and made the sole 
and entire property of one as well as of another : 
but if a man cannot wholly and entirely part 
with his own natural rights, much less can an- 
other dispose of them for him : and if the latter 
act be forbidden by the laws of reason and nature, 
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after his birth, in how much greater a degree must 
the prohibition exist before his birth ? his assent 
to this act is necessary ; but if one man cannot 
dispose of the natural rights of another,, either 
before ox qfter his birth, much less can he deprive 
whole generations as yet unborn of their natural 
rights* On the above principles the freedom of 
the people is founded, and they lead us to the 
establishment of national contracts, which give 
rise to governments of various kinds, according 
to the genius, dispositions, and general charac- 
teristics of different nations. 

In a state there are in reality but two powers, 
which by contract are blended into one ; the 
power that constitutes authority, and the powfcr 
thus constituted. A commonwealth is both 
active and passive: active when putting its laws 
in execution ; passive when obeying them ; the 
power of a legal government, and the power of 
the people are in reality almost synonymous terms; 
and the former can be legally attacked only when 
it is subversive of the ends of its formation. 

A generaldepository of rights, made by the mem* 

bars of the commonwealth, is founded on the fol- 

• lowing principle ; ihe deference ofwiUs; to which 

the increase of numbers on the earth partly gave 

rise. Laws have the same origin ; different wills 

* The chad of a slave, -therefore, is free. 
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cannot all be gratified/ therefore they are united 
for the public good. \ Two individuals who give 
Up their particular wills, are not enslaved to each 
other ; they make a public deposite of than for 
their mutual benefit, and to ptavent the violence 
of either party; the. more united the wills of 
the people are, the more perfect and legal il 
a government, and the less necessary are arbi- 
trary measures : but the more numerous the peq* 
pie are, the; more difficult -will it of course be to 
unite their, wills. 

Various wills, by being united, give rise to go- 
yernmeqfo mi validity to laws. A particular 
tpsW cannot, by a mere mandate, direct the general 
mil; neither can the general will, by the same 
.paeans, operate on an individual witk respect to 
his person or possessions; he must be attacked 
through the medium of the laws ; hence th$ 
Jieautiful harmony visible in a commonwealth, 
supported by laws Approved % the people, and 
administered by chosen. men: eoofe member is 
to a certain degree directed by all the mem-, 
bers of the mnnmouveajth J and the vtrhole 
body is* in; reality, thoufch, in & limited, degree, 
influecced by each memtew% sinet it is eomposed 
pf individuals. Th$ most rational and bind- 
ing quality attached to the contract here im- 
jdied, is that it is negesaafy* «*d condupive t<* 
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ibiae purposes which could not be effected with- 
out its existence; the members being attached, re- 
quire the force* of the whole body to assist them; 
and tte whole body being attached, requires the 
support of its members; herein chiefly consists na- 
tional liberty. Each individual has a particular, 
quid a general will ; the former exists wholly and 
per se ; and it is attached to a person independent 
of all civil institutions ; the latter only exists in a 
relative sense, with reference to the character 
pf member of a comnjpnwealth ; so that in fact 
no individual in a civilized country can b$ 
wholly independent of any other individual, or of 
Jthe commonwealth. Hence arises another equi- 
librium in a state ; a magistrate cannot alone, oc 
according merely to his own pleasure, make laws; 
neither can the people legally refuse to obey, 
though they may disapprove of, and oppose, tbosq 
already made, unless repealed by mutual consent. 
Po^pr, not balanced by liberty, must of course 
^degenerate into tyranny; and liberty, without 
laws, must \n a large community produce anar- 
chy. 

It is evident that ft nation is larger or smaller 
according to the number of individuals that com- 
pose it ; individuals, therefore, are of consequence 
merely on that ground ; but when we reverse the 
argument, and consider what important events 
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have sometimes owed their origin to a few indi- 
viduals, their political consequence is greatly in- 
creased : it must further be considered, that the 
laws which are connected with the whole body of 
the people, are nevertheless administered, only 
by a few» 

It is against the spirit of virtue, against the 
testimonies of history and experience, in short, 
against common sense, to lose a proper regard 
for the members of a state, in our love for the 
nation at large. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of THE FREEDOM OP THE PRESS, WITH RESPECT 
TO POLITICAL INQUIRIES. 

The sovereignty of a nation contains the legis- 
lative, judiciary, and executive powers ; none of 
which, it is evident, can be reposed in the bulk of 
the people ; neither can every political measure be 
systematically explained to each member of a 
large community ; it follows, therefore, that ar- 
cana imperii must, to a certain extent, exist in 
all governments : "but with this proviso, that they 
might be inquired into without a discovery that 
they tend to subvert the principles on which 
every legal government is founded,, and which I 
have endeavoured in the preceding chapter to ex- 
plain; 

Can it be expected that men will be faithful to a 
compact, the nature of which they do not under- 
stand? Can they be supposed to surrender up 
Willingly a portion of their liberty (their com- 
mon birth -right), unless they seethe necessity, for 
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civil purposes, of so doing ? Forced obedience i$ 
precarious; for though the minds of men may for 
a certain time be kept in a servile state of awe, by 
poercive means, yet it lias been amply proved,' "by 
numerous instances, both in ancient and modern 
history, that voluntary allegiance is the only perma- 
nent safeguard of g, government ; it may therefore 
be laid down as a general principle, thatjaninquiry 
into the origin of civil instifutio^ laws, andcus^ 
tows, tends as much to the security of the sove- 
reign, as to the freedom of the, sulyeet. 
, I am aware, that some havfe doubted whether 
this kind of knowledge ought to be encourage^ 
among the Jower clashes of. society ? and whether 
an ardent love of liberty does pot militate against 
that en (ire submission to the will of tjie Supreme 
Being, which has bqen considered as a chief con- 
stituent pf religion ? A desire to bq free, say those 
re$$oners, occasioned the falf of man from happi- 
ness,- and the favour, of heaven : but,, is not this 
assertion (ev6n supposing it to be strictly true), 
improperly connected with the subject now un- 
der discussion ? Disobedience to a divine com- 
mand, expressly given, and the establishment of 
rights which human beings possess in common 
-and which are considered ouly with reference to 
j&ije auothir, appear to be founded on principles 
wholly distinct. The state of man before and 
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<jf3fcr the Fall, may be presumed by all who give 
credit to the testimony of Moses/ to have bee© 
Very different ; at the former period a theocracy* of 
4Jk€ purest kind m^y be supposed to have existed ; 
at the latter ^period a mingled, form of govern- 
ment necessarily arose, supported by the consent 
fff the people, and depending on human will; 
still, however, thte wisdom of legislators secured 
privileges to mankind, of which they could not, 
without violence and injustice, be deprived ; the 
increase of numbers on the earth, added to 
the imperfections of mankind, gave rise to 
laws; but thdse laws were at first evidently 
framed for niiitual security and happiness; were 
they founded on any other principles, they mustne- 
cessarily be unjust and tyrannical ; but r/ founded 
onthpse principles, the deeper they are investi- 
gated, the more firmly will they be established j* 

* A theocracy is, of course, the most desirable kind of govern- 
ment, because it is secured from all errors of judgment : but 
under a theocracy of the purest kind, we can scarcely suppose the * 
existence of crimes j it implies the immediate influence, and 
no other will or law, but that of the Supreme Being : this state 
does not appear to have existed even in the time of the Patri- 
archs, who, nevertheless, were inany of them characterized by 
a degree of piety and virtue, difficult to be found in latter agesi 
though a kind of theocracy must ever be presumed to exist on 

* The questions, Do we not rely on a mechanic or artist ? 
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it cannot therefore be the interest of an equitable 
administration, to prevent the feelings of the 
people from operating in their assent to the laws 
under which they live : nay, it is the duty of states- 
men perpetually to recal to their minds the sim- 
ple end fof which all human government was in* 
stituted, i. e. the common good ; and this kind of 
conduct is more likely to produce valuable mem- 
bers of the community than arbitrary measures, 
which, by irritating the evil passions of mankind, 
have perhaps only produced crimes. 

If we compare the politics, and internal go- 
vernment of various nations, at different periods of 
their history, we shall generally find, that in pro- 
portion to any tyrannic restraints laid on the 
people, punishments and executions have prevail- 
ed ought we not to rely on those who conduct the machinery 
of a state ? may perhaps be thus answered. 

As long as we have reason to conclude that the machinery is 
in good order, and that e&ch part is not only adapted to, but 
literally answering its end, we may, in case we are acquainted 
with the structure of the political machine, confide in those 
who conduct its operations, and in case we are ignorant of its 
structure, we may still infer, from the effects which we see pro- 
duced, tjiat it is answering the ends of its formation 5 but if we 
-perceive weakness in some parts, inaction in others, and confu- 
sion throughout the whole, we have a" right (as we in reality 
form*a part of this machine) to inqture into the causes of those 
defects. 
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ed ; yet each successive scene of severity and cru- 
elty, has only been a forerunner of fresh crimes; 
this, clearly proves the impotency of arbitrary 
measures for their prevention. 

It appears, on the principles which have been 
laid down, that the freedom of tbe # subject, re- 
strained by a due regard for the dignity of the 
sovereignty, tends more to secure good order 
and allegiance, than a blind submission to au- 
thority, procured by illegal and coercive means ; 
it must further be evident, on the same principles, 
that any attempt to suppress, or refusal to answer 
the inquiries of the people concerning matters 
which relate to their laws, is a violation of the 
compact made between them and their - rulers ; 
because laws were framed for their mutual secu- 
rity and happiness, and the government, of which 
they in reality form a part,* is supposed to derive 
its strength and efficacy from their consent. 

* Vide Chap, I. in which the primary principles of govern- 
raent, or legal institutions, are laid down. 
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CHAP. III. 
OF UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES j 

There are principles to which we must ever 
recur, in spite of the revolutions of nations ; they 
lie latent, from generation to generation, and 
notwithstanding the changes of customs, politics, 
and religions, unite in amity the numerous race* 
which are scattered over the globe; some coun- 
tries, however, have been gradually so altered, 
from various political causes, that the principles 
alluded to, are only discernible after a deep scru- 
tiny ; dispersed under many masters, the peopl* 
have, without design, and almost without con- 
Piousness, been initiated into habits, and modes 
of thinking, which, on a cursory view, appear to 
have destroyed the characteristics originally at- 
tached to them. 

The truth of the above remarks is corroborated 
by the state of the Indians, Africans, Tartarian, 
American nations, &c; yet the very changes 
which have taken place, and the diversity which 
seems to exist, among the inhabitants of the 
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earth, might perhaps be adduced as reasons far 
perpetually recurring to principles, which are 
ever the same, and resist the power of time 

Those cannot surely be deemed visionists or 
subverters of order and morality, who are of 
opinion that it is impossible to judge impartially 
of anything, without reasoning on its real na+ 
ture, unconnected with its relative qualities, or 
with any particular and arbitrary notions which 
may have been attached to it. 

The phenomena of the universe may be 
presumed to have been the same at their crea<- 
tion as they now are? if, instead of so many 
apparent intervening /circles or revolutions of 
the sun, which we call years, and the succession 
ef human/ and animal, forms, trees, plants, &c. 
we could suppose «nly one day, our reasonings, 
with respect to those phenomena, must, on this 
supposition be, in a metaphysical sense, the same. 
Of what utility the changes alluded to may 
have been to the designs of the Supreme Being, 
\vith reference to the immemity of bis area* 
tion, we cannot, perhaps, with our present 
faculties, determine ; but vte kqow that all 
substances, of what kind soever, are only dif- 
ferent modifications of similar materials, 4 in ana* 

* The materials of the \tfhole universe are in reality subject 
Aftly to three processes : viz. First, to the reception oimargitip 

B 
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Ijgfing which, nearly t^ie fapae general principle* 
pgesfint themselves to our minds ; apd those prig? 
ciples inay, perhaps, as we\l fee applied to the 
fttomi of tjie air, as to t\i$ celestial orbs : both 
the one ^ad the other are certainly the sagie, 
^vvith respect to those iutvirisio characteristics 
yhich constitute the identity of their being, af 
^ey were at their creation;; the peculiar organi- 
sation qf each individual, however diminutive 
and apparently insignificant it may be, fits it for a 
particular kintj of e^istenqe, and for particular 
qualities, inppres$V>ns, $o. but, with res$eet to 
tfiat pafticitfar kmtfof cxi&tnce, &q. considered 
abstractedly, some tboqs^nd years are, ip reality, 
^be game as a day. 

Mtfe may perbtpt venture t& extend the argu-* 
ment, and tpi afl^rm th^t witb reference to thwe 
^ktrinsic ckanacter&is** MeSwrnvbhoeA, tht 
%re#tnt if the &m as the Itfgwnmg* «f timis. 

fewer, in order to Jit them for, secondly tjarioi^ msd^% 
cations, which are accompanied by a variety qf natures, 
ibrm8y&<x> tkirdly, the disunion, or perpetual change, but 
9#. teptwtimx of WW, $x tite purpose of carrying od tbat 
feyer^ceagin^ generation a*4 re^ui*K*3» itfiicj* we, Mia 
%qnghout the creation^ 

* T now speak in common language, whfch ge^erajjy^ wj#* 
Analysed, on logical principles, is found to be inaccurate, and 
^metujies <$fi$L T^Uiginp^f p#tl*ue refefatotto c*e*lioH; 
fe« if y$ SPA.'ffeftftftte r * *»*&* iav»h«i kvmetapkjpwo* 9m* 
penological inquiries, which ^uk[ £11 volumes. 
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There are laws prior to any which are generally 
known, or obvious ; on those laws universal prin* 
ciples, as immutable as themselves, appear to be 
founded ; and those principles may perhaps, with- 
out impropriety, be applied to politics, as well as 
to any other science or art. 
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CftAP. IV. 

OF CIVIL DISTINCTIONS* 

It would be as impossible to make all men 
equal* (in the literal sense of the word) a* to 
make folly equal to wisdom, vice to virtue, false- 
hood to truth, or to unite in a common nature, 
any other contraries : we perceive in the creation 
a variety of forms and quallties,/rom the floating 
atoms, to the most noble class of animals; and we 
find, upon a narrow scrutiny, that each individual 
has a peculiar character, or mode of existence, 
which distinguishes it from all other individuals ; 
the difference, it is true, is so small between some^ 
that it is only discernible after a strict examination, 

* The word e&aUty, used in a political sense, has reference- 
merely to the rights of individuals with respect to society ; a^ 
vicious and an ignorant man might have the liberty of speaking 
qfterj or even before, a virtuous and intelligent man; and he 
would have ?n equal bight to security of life and limb ; but 
authority would be given to the latter on the strength of his 
merit and capacity 5 political and natural liberty are very dif- 
ferent. In a free state, however both may, to a certain extent^, 
wrist. 
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ky chymic&l protests, &c. ; jet this difference 
suffices, strictly speaking, to constitute a being 
deferent from any other being : thus is it among 
men. But as in nature those substances which 
are to all appearance alike, are classed together; 
so men of similar habits and principles seem to 
come under the same denomination ; and as, 
among animals, thos$ of the same kind associate 
with each other more readily than those of a 
different kind; so men whose dispositions, ge- 
nerally speaking, seem to accord, are mere prone 
to seek the society of each other; than those 
whose characters are wholly opposite. 
. Tlie various talents and tastes of diflferent indi- 
viduals give rise to various occupations and pro- 
fessions among them, which produce an inter- 
change of good offices, highly conducive to the 
general interests of society: the mechanic, the 
former, the merchant, and the multitudes who 
apply- themselves; to the study of arts and sci- 
ences, mutually assist and encourage each other. 
To Sir William Jones was allotted the task of 
investigating the politics and religiods* of all 

* Such was the universal estimation in which the abilities 
•f this jpreat man were held, that during his life few would 
have ventured to take his place in India, unless instigated by- 
private pique, or any other similar motive : men of the most 
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the Mtttfts on eftfth J to a sho«ft*ker id aasigti«4f 
that of making ft Coloring for the fee* of hfe fe4- 
to*MC*eAti*res; 4a occupation not contemptible, 
Whott the dotftfort of million* in totuidered a#tbe 
objact of \m trade, (We may feasor* i* the 
ittne mam*? concerning othw trades. ) * 

Tfcft tat* tfho fe occupied iri caleulaflng tfc* 
balk and distances of the heavenly bodies, and 
Hie matt who threshes in a barn, ifcay be both 
rftpeetabk ; but their character* are wholly dif- 
ferent; it k probabte that the one would bfc 
better plaaied with the eot&pany of a Mathema- 
tician, than with that erf a thresher j and that the 
other would prefer the society of a thresher to 
that of a mathematician ; if a ploftghtttan ttfewf 
to take the brush out of the hands of aft emiftetffc 
painter, and imift on being his substitute, we 
should justly deem sueh aft aet higirfy improper 
and absurd ; yet the ploughman, considered 
Hierely as a man, ifrthe e$twtf of the painter ; the 
talent of the latter gives htm a distinct qudlitif. 

ffiritngoisbeJ learning bowed to his deokions, becwwJ they 
found them to be just and impartial; and from the continued 
intention which they saw he bestowed on all points connected 
With Asiatic researches, they naturally inferred that he was 
fully adequate to the arduous dutte* which hit sHuatioa im- 
posed on him. 
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Tfcis a^gmneptnwyof course be greatly extatded, 
and applied to a .inuUitude of instances; hut if 
fo/en/s exist pot, tbeie i# another kind of dtstine* 
turn* by jneap* of mowy, which gives rise to 
various situations in life, and to the reciprocal 
duties of a master o* mistress, and a servant, a 
superintendent and a workman, a man of pro* 
perty and a superintendent* #c. There is also 
in every state a general compact, which arables all 
raata of moo * to derive acme individual profit 
either for their labour or their talents ; for in- 
stftwo* * wan reeeivoa an equivalent is money 
for his labour ; he, in his turn, gives this money 
as an equivalent for aomc necessary of lift; the 
person who receives it, transmits it for some ar- 
ticles of trade; and it is again disposed of by 
the new owner. Thus the obligation is recipro- 
cal; tfeft saw* compact exists among artists, me- 
chanics, and professors of science, who exercise 
their talents in a. civilized country: the mecha- 
nics assist the artists, and the artists the pro- 
fessors of sciences; this law of ejehangef 

* Woncf pmnfaxm* jneiocfed in this compact j the e** 
ptnwioa wm^ khem pstd as a geairai *««», ill the same sense 
4*«K»nfcia4 ^sWeli ahcaytipefctdet the female part of the world, 

f On the.pmneipkt wfck km* hem laid down, it dees not 
tppjay 4fefft *racfe, •* ttaej£ teste to central and viHtte tfao 
ftuadft tf ibc^eofl^ptf j»lt(*rl|fcli is *»opk*iea ntmteine* 
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extends even to the sovereign, who .receive* 
his revenue* from the people; as men and 
knowledge increase, trades and manufactures 
will of course increase, and the number of 
• persons employed and engaged in them will be 
greater ; consequently the regulations which re- 
late to them will be more complicated, and new 
links added to the political chain ; but every .link 
is of some importance ; each man by exerting 
himself to fulfil his duties, facilitates the perform- 
ance of those of his neighbour ; the absence of 
6nef would render the labours of another less ef- 

by some) $ the abuses introduced iato it might be obviated, but 
the institution itself seems to be established on a pure foun- 
dation ; the profits of trade, however, ought to be determinate ; 
varying only according to known political circumstances, and 
toot subjected to caprice or mere selfish views ; tricks and chi- 
canery ought to be as much exploded amongst respectable 
traders, as they are among toncst men in the higher orders 
of civil society, 

* The revenues of the European kings, have generally beea 
drawn chiefly from lands, mines, navigation, timber, profits on 
various articles, foreign and domestic, &c. 

•A sovereign may have private property ; but as the princi- 
ples laid down throughout this Essay are generally primary and 
abstract ones, I reason on the simple supposition that a soze-, 
reign derive* his wealth from his people; and even in the most 
complicated governments this is mediately the case. 

t Experience, however, enables us to reverse the argument; . 
and to *ay, that tbe energies of one mind, gury effect what mil* 
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factual, and, in some cases/ almost useless: it is 
evident that these obligations, so far from infring- 
ing on the liberty of mankind, ensure to then* 
their rights* by preventing injustice ; and that 
men formed into a political bodj do-not enslave ' 
themselves by making concessions, for they re- 
ceive others in return. The workman of course 
Obeys the superintendent, who in Bis ttttn obeys 
flie employer ; yet the free will neither % of the 
one nor the other is encroached on } for obedience 
fa part of the compact which exists between the 
man who works, the matt who superintends, and 
the man who pays* On this principle military 
discipline is established; the soldier may be a 
better man than hid general, y£t were he not td 
obey orders, he would break the compact formed 
between his general and himself, which is, that he 
should receive money 3 of any other equivalent 

lions by the power of numbers alone could not : as in mecha- 
nics, a very small power will sometimes lift an enormous 
weight. This is particularly the case in politics, but is not 
£ general rule. 

* The man who pays may also work $ and his labour, in 
some cases, may be more arduous than that of the labourer, 
who receives a certain sum per day 3 but one relative situation 
does not destroy another. With respect to the earth, wood, 
metal, &c. on which a wealthy man may think proper to work, 
he is a workman ; with respect to the workman, he is pay* 
master. 

* ■ 
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agreed upon, in return for certain offices, and ser- 
vices,* which he has bound himself to perform : 
(and which it, is supposed he voluntarily per- 
forms) for his country, under a legal commander 
(vested with authority to bring him to account 
should he not perform them) ; nevertheless, when 
neither the general, nor the soldier are on duty, & 
kind of equality exists between them, which may 
enable the former to associate familiarly with the 
latter, and sometimes to admit him to his friend- 
ship and confidence ; nay, the general may in 
some cases work with his soldier, as well as share 
all his hardships; but he might with reason 
be surprised, if, on their return to their respective 
posts, the soldier were to disobey the word of com- 
mand. 

I here allude to the compact merely between 
the soldier and the general, which ensures obedi- 
ence on principles of military discipline, whether 
the soldier be attached or not to his commander. 
The compact between the soldier and his country 
is different. He of course expects rewards for 
his services, but he does not fight merely for pay. 
The cause, the real interests of his country, are 
objects of consideration to him : if his commander 

* It is necessary that those offices and services should be pro- 
perly distinguished and estimated. The risks, the sacrifices, 
the courage, conduct, &c. of the soldier must be considered. 
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be a man capable of attaching him, and worthy 
of his esteem, it is well ; if not, he still submits 
to him, while he is under his command, because 
he is the lawful medium appointed between him 
and his country; by or through which he receives 
his^ pay in return for stipulated services : and 
though he may forbear all panegyrics upon him, 
yet still, in the character of his commander (whe- 
ther placed through ignorance, mistake, or chi- 
canery, in that situation), he is bound to obe- 
dience. Were the above rules not attended tfr, 
the casual change of commanders in foreign ex- 
peditions, &c, would be productive of the most 
disastrous and destructive consequences. Thfe 
soldier may, nevertheless, on his return to his 
country, or the first opportunity, petition to be 
retfroved from so disagreeable and odious a post.* 

* A great degree of caution and delicacy is however neces- 
sary in cases of discontent : a .certain number of impartial men 
(composed not only of different corps among the higher ranks, 
bat of soldiers who have no particular or personal interest in 
the question), ought to be chosen, in order to decide concerning 
the conduct of the disgraced commander ; for it is an acknow- 
ledged fact, that the most splendid enterprises are not always 
those which are ultimately either the most successful, or the 
most beneficial 5 and,, on the other hand, measures which appear 
not only insignificant, but liable to great objections, may be 
attended with the most favourable results, which a commander 
may foresee,, but not always be able to raake obvious to hi* sok 

c2 
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Tbiff mode of reasoning may be applied to 
subordination in general : it is evident that equa- 
lity in its literal sense cannot exist even in nature, 
still less with reference to civil society; if man* 
kind were at present in a state of apparent 
equality, they, would very soon voluntarily divide 
themselves into different classes, and follow occu- 
pations as various as their several testes and 
capacities; Hie weakness and apathy of some 
would necessarily yield to the geniys and energy 
of others : different trades would be established, 
and if institutions were to take place for the be- 
ntfH, and by the wish, of all, we should, gene-, 
rally speaking, see each individual contending 
for that place which might be best suited to his- 
talents ; the bulk qf the people, conscious of their 
inability, as a body, to fulfil the duties of legisla- 
tors and magistrates, would readily bend to the 
authority of those who seemed best able to direct 

diers. The advantages or disadvantages of a situation ought 
also to be considered. What would be easy under some -cir- 
cumstances, might not be even practicable under others > and 
yet the difficulties might not be immediately evident 5 for this 
reason, perhaps, no description of men on earth are'more enti- 
tled to a candid judgment, than commanders who are placed in 
perilous situations, with no otfier witnesses but their men. - * 
Success added to conduct, indeed, immortalizes the name of ' 
general j but U not conduct afrne deserving of some praise I - 
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them :* but as in an infusion of sanative herbs, 
the powers or virtues of one, co-operate with, in- 
stead of destroying, those of another ; so in a 
body of men each individual assists his neighbour, 
and thus contributes to the utility and strength 
of the community at large. The powers of hu- 
man beings are extensive and wonderful.: they 
are alio peculiar to each person ; but though 
the capacities of a multitude of individuals may 
vary, yet they are in reality all useful links of 
the same chain, and are respectable in their seve- 
ral departments : oppression among the higher, 
and discontent among the lower ranks, seem to 
result from a misunderstanding concerning the 
nature of distinctions in society ; which it ap- 
pears are not the necessary consequence of civi- 
lization, but are established by the Supreme 
Being. Civil distinctions are literally founded on 
natural ones ; in the same manner as civil laws 
are founded on natural ones ; far from degrad- 

* These are the natural and general effects produced in an 
uncorrupted commonwealth, after the first steps towards the 
establishment of a government have been taken; but when 
evils and abuses have been gradually introduced into the com* 
monwealth, men who are not able to direct the people, have 
sometimes necessarily been placed over them 3 and either from 
terror, ignorance, or other causes, have received their voluntary 
submission. 
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ing the people, they in reality give rise to a mul- * 
titude of reciprocal duties, which contribute to 
mutual security and happiness* 

It is incumbent also on those who are placed 
in subordinate stations, to consider that their des- 
tinations may merely relate to this world; in 
another state of existence they may enjoy a high 
degree of intellectual perfection, added to real 
honour and permanent felicity. If this supposi- 
tion were even delusive, it might be safely indulge 
ed, because it would at least tend to cherish our 
virtues, and to strengthen us in the performance of 
our duty; but there are many arguments in fa- 
vour of its being founded on fact ; and the pub* 
lie voice (vox publicaf), while it has attested in 
all ages and among all nations the existence of a 
Supreme Being, has also declared that tliere is a 
state beyond this world.% 

* Vide'Chap, I, 

f Browne's Poem, " De Immortalitate Animi." The pub- 
lic voice, or " the voice of the people,** has also been called ' c the 
voice of God." The genuine unbiassed voice is, however, im-, 
plied. 

% This principle seems to have been universal $ its simple 
cause is, perhaps, the love of happiness ; all our enjoyments 
on earth are more or less mingled with sorrow and disappoint* 
ment, We iare therefore prone to look beyond this world, and 
tp talk of the promised country. The cause above stated, exists 
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even among those who are most void of reflection ; bat the 
sublimer causes hare been finely described both by theological 
and poetic writers ; and by none with more energy than by the 
poet whose name I have mentioned. 
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CHAP. V. 



OF THE SOVEREIGNTY. 



From the earliest ages of the world the people 
have been inclined to invest a few men with the 
power of framing and executing laws ; retaining 
however the priyilege of opposing, and even 
punishing, any abuse of the authority which they 
delegated to their sovereigns or chief magis- 
trates, A voluntary compact between the, people 
and their rulers constitutes a government, and 
gives rise to the leciprocal duties of obedience and 
protection. The primary end of a government 
is to effect purposes, which could not be effected 
without its establishment. If the duties either 
of the people or their rulers be forgotten, i. e. if 
pbedience exist on the part of the people without 
the protection of their rights, tyranny and slavery 
usurp the place of a legal government, and 
rebellion soon destroys both the one and the 
other; (though sometimes only for a certain pe- 
riod, as the histories of some nations prove. ) A 
nation has justly been compared to an animal 
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"body, in which all the parts must he connected 
and act jointly for the good of the whole, in 
order that the entire body may he preserved 
and supported; but if one part receive the greatei* 
portion of nourishment, the other parts must 
necessarily be impoverished, and their functions 
Consequently weakened and rendered almost use- 
less. On this principle it is evident, that whether 
the sovereignty reside in one, or in several, its 
interests are intimately connected with those of 
the people ; and being the sacred depository in 
which the rights of millions are lodged, its au^ 
thority is unlawful, and its dignity destroyed, 
when the public good ceases to be its care ; the 
utility* more than the splendour of the higher 
offices in a state ought to be considered ; those who 
fill them are the guardians of the safety and wel- 
fare of a whole nation, and are therefore bound 
to redress grievances, protect the weak, and re- 
ward the meritorious. With respect to the quali- 
fications, or necessary requisites of a sovereign, 
Sir William Blackstone makes the following 

* This principle was, perhaps, more fully acknowledged and 
understood by the Romans, than by any other nation among 
the ancients : they generally little regarded th$ riches of their 
emperors, in comparison with their love of science and virtue; 
the Roman soldiers might serve, but they never loved, a tyraut. 
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empbatic remarks, which deserve particular 
notice: 

" In general all mankind will agree that go- 
vernment should be reposed in such persons in 
whom those qualities are most likely to be found, 
the perfection of which is among the attributes 
of him who is emphatically styled the supreme 
being ; the three grand requisites, I mean, of 
wisdom, of goodness, and of power ; wisdom, to 
discern the real interest of the community ; good- 
ness to endeavour always to pursue that real 
interest ; and strength, or power, to carry this 
knowledge and intention into action. These," 
continues the learned Judge, " are the natural 
foundations of sovereignty, and these are the re- 
quisites that ought to be found in every well 
constituted frame of government/' (Black- 
stone's Comm. Vol. I. page 48.) A further 
corroboration of the sentiments of the Judge may 
be seen in Warburton's sermon preached in 
1765. The following passage, in my opinion, 
deserves to be printed in golden characters, and 
placed in the chamber of every prince, in order 
to remind him of his duty towards his people. 
The Bishop, in his inquiry "from whence honour 
naturally ariseth to that sacred character (a king J 
and how arbitrary power as naturally destroy eth 
it/ 9 thus expresses himself: " The first ground 
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of honour is that of a king who considers his 
people as the children of his family and house- 
hold, and is necessarily employed in feeding, sup- 
porting, and enriching, those committed to his 
care, so that gratitude, which requires all the 
returns of filial duty and affection, giver him 
honour as a common father;* on the other hand, 
a tyrant, who regards his subjects but as slaves 
ordained for the execution of his will and plea- 
sure, is only solicitous how to make the most of 
them: the fruits of whose blood and sweat he 
squanders away in wild depopulatory projects of 
ambition, or in the most impoverishing gratifi- 
cations of luxury and pleasure, which, instead 
of ^honour, repays him with deserved aversion and 
contempt. Another ground of honour is the 

* It is a question of some importance, whether a king or 
ruler of a nation, woulcf not rather add to, than derogate 
from, his national consequence, by sometimes going himself 
among his people to redress grievances, hear and see the truth 
of cases, of which he has, perhaps, only heard vague reports, 
reward meritorious persons, and punish oppression? It is cer- 
tain that in a country which has been called despotic, (I mean 
China,) this custom has prevailed. At certain periods, the em- 
perors have not only turned up the earth, but partook of food 
with the husbandman. I give this instance as a striking one, 
in favour of such a practice, because the emperors have, it is 
well known, during a succession of centuries, enjoyed a degree 
of pomp and power, which might almost be proverbial. 
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equal protection, which a king affords to all 
his subjects ; not suffering the commons to be 
oppressed in their religious rites by cruel and 
intolerant churchmen, or in their civil, by proud 
and overbearing nobles ; which gives him honour 
as their common protector. The tyrant, on the 
contrary, who wants the assistance of supersti- 
tion to support his illegal pretences to divine 
right, and the connivance of the powerful in 
the unjust exercise of it, delivers up the people 
a prey to botb, that himself may direct and pre* 
tide in the common pillage, which must needs 
turn ail esteem and honour into hatred and de- 
testation. Another ground of honour is, that 
old, established, and well known laws,* being 
the rule of his administration, the people rest 

. * This assertion appears to involve a paradox, for laws are 
not necessarily good because " old, established, and well known' 9 
(though the above circumstances may, if added to real consti- 
tuents of excellence, render them more respectable). The 
Bishop, however, who was of course aware that neither anti- 
quity, nor habit can give validity, to* what is in itself bad and 
absurd, evidently meant, that if the existing laws of any 
country answer the ends for which those who administer them 
affirm they were at first framed, i. e . to " secure freedom of 
person, and enjoyment of possessions from all encroachments of 
power," a king, who is bound to maintain them, cannot 
make his own will, instead of the laws, " the rule of his admi- 
nistration," for by so doing he becomes a tyrant. 
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secure in the freedom of their persons, and en* 
joyment of their possessions from all encroach- 
ments of power. Hence the king becomes fto- 
noured as the common judge and avenger of 
wrong and injustice; on the other hand, the 
tyrant, by making his will and pleasure the 
direction of his government, confiscates, and 
imprisons without legal forfeiture, or conviction; 
which rendering liberty and property a prey to 
court sycophants, reduces all honour to a servile 
fear. The last ground of honour which I shall 
mention is, that the king acknowledges himself 
created hy the peopled and for their sake, the end 
of his office being the public good, so that he is 
honoured by them as their common benefactor. 
A tyrant, on the contrary, claims his right from 
Heaven, or nature, or conquest,* or, in short, 

* Warburton evidently here alludes, 1st. To the notion that 
every person declared king, must necessarily derive his right 
from Heaven $ — now he is of opinion that the consent of the 
people is required, in order to make his government legal, 
2ndly. To the idea which may be entertained by any madman, 
that he is, or ought to be, king, without any proper qualifica- 
tions for that office. 3d]y. To the supposition that conquest 
is alone sufficient to confirm the regal power ; whereas he is of 
opinion that a man must be created king by the people j or, in 
other words, that his authority must be supported by their con- 
sent. The learned Prelate could not literally and wholly op- 
pose the principle that a man may be a king (or in other words, 
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from any thing, rather than from that whence 
only a free obedience can arise, and consequently 
holds the people made for the gratification of 
his pleasure, and the support of his magnificence ; 
and that when be condescends to employ himself 
in their service, it is merely of his princely grace 
and favour, which turns all honour into jealousy 
and distrust/' 

The simplicity and energy with which this 
reverend Father has pleaded the cause of patrio- 
tism, and the grounds on which he has main- 
tained the dignity of the sovereign, must be ad- 
mired and approved by all those who have im- 
partially considered the subject on which he has 
written. It would be difficult to refuse our 
assent to doctrines so pure, so just, and so sub- 
lime ! and I feel great satisfaction in the hope, 
that the bunible tribute of praise which I have 
had it in my power to bestow on his resplendent 
talents, may induce those of my readers, who are 
attached to a monarchical form of government, 
to investigate, without bias or prejudice, the 
principles which he has so ably supported. 

Some of the most distinguished writers among 
the ancients have concurred in saying, that kings 

a ruler of the people) by " Heaven, or nature, or conquest/' 
without rejecting eveh the historical part of the Bible. 
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cannot legally adopt any measures detrimental 
to their subjects. 

The speech of Trajan to the Prefect* of the 
pretorian guard, must be present to the minds 
of some of my readers : /'Use the sword for me/ 9 
said this brave prince, " if I govern well, and 
against me, if I govern ill" 

Trajan seems to •lave been well acquainted 
with the real meaning of the word rebellion, 
which may perhaps be thus explained : The com- 
pact voluntarily made between a people and their 
government includes the protection of their rights; 
when those rights are disregarded or encroached 
on, they naturally declare war against tyranny ; 
but when those rights are restored, they become 
pacific, and willingly submit to civil restraints. 
Being threatened, however, again with fresh op- 
pression, they rebel, or declare war again against 
tyranny, but not against their legal rulers. This 
kind of rebellion has been perpetually going on, 
more or less, in every nation, ever since the esta- 
blishment of governments. 

It is reported that the nobles of ,Arragon used 
in former times, on electing their kings, to say, 

* These Prefects seem to have had great power, even in the 
time of the Emperors, not only over the city; but an hundred 
miles around it 5 they attended to various objects of import- 
ance in the state ; and appeals from the governors of provinces 
lay to tfaem. ' 
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" We, who arc as good as you,* make yod * 
king, on condition that you keep and maintain 
our rights and liberties, f and if not, (if you will 
not keep and maintain our rights and liberties) 
(we do) not (make you a king) (for- it is on that 
condition that we invest you with regal power)/' 
Even Practon,^ who seems in some part* of his 
work, to give great authority to kings, very in- 
geniously endeavours to prove, by various asser- 
tions, which appear to militate against the rights 
of the people, that as kings are (in his opinion) 
the vicar s y or ministers of God oil earth, when 
they acturijustly, they forfeit their prerogatives, 
and become vicars of the devil. § 

The learned Hooker, in his Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity, justly observes " That laws do not take their 
constraining power from the quality of such as 
devise them ; but from the power which giveth 
them the strength of laws;** and this power, he 
certainly implies is the people.IE 

* As far as natural rights extend. 

fThe opinion of Theopompu*, king of Sparta, which we 
read in Plutarch, deserves notice. He affirmed that the kingly 
power was more secure by being limited ; and Agesilaus was so 
obedient to his people, that he returned to his country, from 
Persia, by a decree of the Ephori or senate of Sparta. 

X A law writer in the time of Henry III. king of England. 

§ Bracton de Legibus et consuetud. Angl. 1. iii. c. ix, 

^J Lord Lyttleton, m bis Persian Letters, proposes this ques- 
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. The validity of charters appears to depend on 
the people ; the Magna Gharta wae extorted. It 
sha§ been declared invalid, and revocable by the 
king in several reigns, yet it still exists ; perhaps 
chiefly in consequence of one chapter in it* 

So prone have the people been, amidst a com* 
plication of political abuses, to collect and pre- 
serve, from generation to generation, the rem- 
nants of their liberty. 

Thtname of kingf does not always \mp\j higher 
prerogatives than the name of chief magistrate, 
who in some ancient cities (and particularly 
in Rome) had greater power than 'many kings 
in modern times'; and even the titles given Uh 
magistrates in varibus parts of the world, at late*? 
< periods, prove how prone the people are to exalt 
those whose professed office it is to redress 
wrongs, restore the rights of the. oppressed, and 
protect the defenceless, by whatever name they 
may happen to be called* The Romans, however, 
cwere generally prone to bestow titles of the 
highest dignity rather on the country, 6r body of 

tion, viK. Whether, if the privileges of the people of England 
be concessions from the crown, the pqwer of the crown itself 
be not a concession from the people } 

* Chap.'xtfix. 

t The kings in Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and other conjit 
tries, resembled presidents of assemblies. 
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the people, tbari on any particular individuals : 
The majesty of thft Roman people ; the majesty 
of th* eihptre,* &c were common eaqmasiaab 
aiBoagthem. 

At ri.very early period of the English history, 
it appears that there were kings in Britain ; but 
When we read in' Cesar's Commentaries that 
there were four kings merely in the dtstiiet 
called Kent, we are naturally inclined to tup* 
peee, that the natne s£ king must have been fcp- 
plied to chiefs, leaders ef armies, oc powerful 
item, wbe, in any great -emergency, team to ht*e 
appointed a generalissimo of their {brass; (as 
Was the case with respect to Cassibelaaatys, whfr 
fought against Caesar ; and others) but whatever. 
Appellation may be given to these who hold the 
4»au *f government, either in a civil or a military 
ca^aicity ,, in a limited or extended aenae, it is 
certainly necessary, for the safety and happiness 
of thoae who are under their jurisdiction, that 
they should frequently recur to the. principles 
on which their authority is founded. 

* Jtfajfttesfopoli £on*m: . mqettas imperii. 
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CHAP, Vh 
Of TH& BEPBEgHNTATIVM OF THE PEOPLE, 

In the early periods of human society/ it it 
j^ohebU thrt indmdu& met in appointed places* 
for the purpooe of discwsrog matters, relative to 
their oomeaon infeieito; but in process of time, 
t^eir mmi^r^ and the distance at which they 
lived, became too great to enable them all to bo 
present at the convention,, ia which, of course, 
they had 4U a right to a aeat ; therefore person* 
wece chosen to supply the place of those who 
wereah9e*it: this election was evidently founded 
on the principle, that the elected could not hmt 
mparaU political interests from the elector*** 

Parliaments hate exiated from the earliest 
ages; for though the word (parliament) was ia- 

* Sir Henry Spelman (known as so author chiefly for hH 
collection of laws made before the Magna Charta,) observes, 
"that the meanest vassals had their representatives in the first 
Councils of the nation/' There was a law among the Ro- 
mans, in the early part of their establishment, Which ensbletf 
every citizen t&propose a law to the people ; but, Ss thCif nam* 
hers increased, their personal power was of cotftse duaifllihstf ♦ 

d3 
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troduced into England by William the Con- 
queror, yet popular assemblies of the same na- 
ture were held before that time in Britain, as 
well as in other parts of the world : and, if we ' 
fefer to ancient authors* we shall find, that the 
people have always been inclined, even under the 
moit despotic governments, to favour meetings 
apd assemblies, which might tend to check tj- 
tfcnfty. .0 ',■— . ; 

The first instance of sending deputies of towns 
and boroughs into the English parliament is found 
in the reign of Edward I. ; but they had not then 
the same degree of powefr which they have since 
possessed. The English parliament i* convoked - 
and dissolved by the king ; but %heh otace con- 
vened, he is not supposed to have any power 
over its determinations; nay, he lias ofteii heeri 
obliged to abide by its decrees : this : was also the 
case among the Jews. \ " * 

Josephus expressly says, that the king shall 
do nothing without the advice of the Sanhe- 
drim ;* and it is plain from the speech of Zede- 
kiah the king, to Jeremiah, that even the Jewish 

* The parliament of the Jews, which was held at Jerusalem; 

s it sornewbat resembled the Ephori of the Spartans, in its nature 

and the extent of its power. It could banish and imprison 

kings; and Buchanan, in some part of his writings, declare* 

that the people of Scotland could do the same. 
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sovereigns favoured this opinion. ( Jerem. chap. 
Xxxviir.) In some cases the* people, i. e. all 
Israel, or the children of Israel, had almost the 
sole power lodged in themselves.* 

Changes in forms of government, if sanctioned 
fey the people, or their representatives in parlia- 
ment, are legal. • The various changes in the 
Grecian and Roman states were deemed legal; 
for, strictly speaking, it matters little what name 
is given to a government, or what names are 
given to the chief magistrates, provided the end 
of the institution hoth of the one and the other, 
?\ e. public utility and happiness, be answered. 
: Parliaments, considered in a pure abstracted 
-sense, are mere substitutes for the unanimous 
voice of the people. When a country became so 
. extended that it was necessary to divide it, each 
division, containing a certain number of inha- 
bitants, had power to elect its representatives, f 

* Annual parliaments are, perhaps, more consonant with 
the primary principles of government than triennial parlia- 
ment^ but the septennial parliaments, countenanced by 
George I., appear to be liable to serious objections. 

f Though Montesquieu, in his Esprit des Loix, goes so far 
as to assert, tha.t in a free state, every man who is supposed a 
free agent, ought to be his own governor 3 yet he concludes* 
that as states cannot be governed by the bulk of the. people, 
they must hav$ representatives. (Book xi. ch. vd.) This is a 
simple and obvious fact -, but Montesqutoa, (who is far from 
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who met at stated times, in order to discuss, ao4 
fulopt measures for the good of the common* 
wealth; and as this was the olgect of their meet- 
ing, and that ope division was in reality united 
, to another, and only nominally separated, for the 
reasons already mentioned, it is evident, that 
when one division elected a representative, they 
did not expect him to act merely for their ad- 
vantage, but for the general interests of the coun- 
try ; this appears to be the most natural form of 
government, $fter human society has arrived at 
a certain degree of civilization. Such was that 
of the ancient Britons, of the Gaul*, $c. ; and 
(when preserved in Us purity), it certainly tends 
tp produce that eqviW>ri%*n of power, generally 
speaking, which has been considered as the essence 
qf freedom; but, like the executive power, dfr« 
finally considered, it may become an instrument 
Of tyranny, ^hen perverted from its end, which 
evidently is to prevent encroachments on the rights 
tfihe people. 

txfog infallible in all his principles,) deserves some credit for 
$& It musthaverbeen owing to Some strange abuse of die sys- 
x tern of representation, that Rousseau affirmed in his Social 
Contract, that the people of England thought themselves free, 
iflt they were mistaken; they were so only during the election 
of members of parliaine&t; as soon as they were elected, the 
peqpje wer* slaves- 
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It is certain that some countries, botli in an- 
cient and modern times, may be brought as in- 
stances of the inefficacy of this mode of govern- 
ment; but when au institution or regulation, 
good in itself, does not answer its end, ought we 
not to inquire into the causes of its failure ? And 
in the cases now adverted to, might not ig- 
norance, a complication of abuses, venality y and 
civil wars, have prevented the salutary effects 
which the division of a country, and the system * 
of representation are calculated tp produce, and 
given rise to evils more destructive than those 
which could result even from the power of a ain» 

gfe TtKANT. 

The division of England into shires, is by some ' 
ascribed to kint Alfred; but others, perhaps, 
with more reason, are of opinion, that it took 
place soon after the first planting of the islaiid. 

The shires, or shares, considered in their simple 
nature, bear a strong resemblance to the tribes of 
Israel; and we find in Xenophon, Herodotus, 
and other ancient historians, that the Medes, the 
Persians, Grecians, Scythians, Ac. had, at some 
period or other, nearly the same kind of division 
of territory. 
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chap. yii. 

OF THE CONSTITUTION OP ENGLAND, 

The. questions, Whetjier any government qt^ 
bp denominated /^goi, unless the people,, or their., 
delegates, have met for the express purpose of 
forming it? Whether the English constitution 
eyer received that sanction ? and at what period? 
involve many intricate inquiries. I should de- 
part from some of the principles which have 
already been laid down, were I tp pursue them ; 
and they would only at length lead to tbif query • 
Whether we have a legal government, or not ? If. 
we have, the few insertion* which. I shall make 
are applicable to it ; if not, they are, J admit, 
chimerical : bjit might pot this, oil the. samp 
grounds, be said of all, political reasonings? 
tyfight we not affirm that ther* is no house of 
^opspions, because it has sometimes been under 
the influence of the Crown ? or that the peoplq 
cannot enjoy liberty, because they have rulers ? &c. 
We must, however, perhaps argue on mpre general 
principles, and consider the constitution as a poli- 
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ti&fl code, to which it, is presumed, tbe people 
have assented,* since it exists. 

We may tr»ce the origin of this kiad of go- 
vernment beyond the Gothic polities ; in itf 
simple form, it consists merely of 9, chief or so- 
tereign ; a body of men, chosen for their wifdqn* 
apd valour to serve as an equilibrium between 
the power of the chief or sovereign, and that of 
the people ; and a popular assembly, composed 
of men of abilities and rpe* it/ who are the imme- 
diate representative* of the mliptle body of the 
people. 

. TThis is, perhaps, one of the purest forms of go- 
vernment that exists ; yet it is not secured from 
errors and abuses : but is there a system op e^rth 
which is not, more or less, liable to errors in its 
{pronation, and abuses afterits establishment ? 
' M r de Lolme, in his well known account pf 
the English government, mentioiis t\\e following 
among its chief characteristics. 

\. TV numerous restraints the governing au- 
thority is able to bear, aqd the extensive freedom 
it cjm afford to allow the subject at its expense. 

% The liberty of speaking and writing car- 
ried to the great extent it is in England. 

< * This assent, either actual or implied, has been supposed, 
by some, to give a sufficient tfegr^e of political validity to any 
^odeoflaw*. 
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3. The unbounded freedom of the debates itt 
the legislature. 

4. The power to bear the constant union of 
•11 order* of subjects against its prerogative. 

% The freedom allowed to all individuals to 
take an active part in government affairs. 

•. The strict impartiality with which justice 
is dealt to all subjects, without any respect what- 
ever of persons, 

7. The lenity of the criminal laws, both in re- 
gard to the mildness of punishments, and the fre- 
quent remitting of them. 

Ob the above, and similar principles, is found* 
$A what has been denominated English liberty ; 
of which the system of representation may almost 
be considered as the basis. 

The independence of the representatives of ike 
jttopfe having been considered as the principal 
•tmedy for those abuses, which, during a succe** 
sion of years, may gradually creep into every 
government, members of parliament are fre- 
quently elected,* in order to prevent iHegai 
influence : and in the reign of William Ilia 1 

* This wa* also the case with the Soman magistrates* *veq 
the dictator generally held his office pnly six months j though 
k ww«far afar eansjderadas an booooMo Iriro, to have been 
cfroiei} qren during that period* So when a member of the 
British senate has faithfully discharged his duty, while w oftc* 
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it was wisely enacted, that no person who holds 
a place, or office, or profit froqa the crown, can 
serve as a member of the house of commons: In 
truth, it is essential that the representatives of 
the greater part of a large community should be, 
in a political sense, independent, and ever mind- 
ful of the nature and origin of that power which 
, they possess in parliament. 

Sir William Blackston* extends the argument, 
and observes " That if it should ever happen that 
the independence of any of the three (branches 
of the legislature) should be lost/ or that it 
should become subservient to the views of either 
of the other two, there would soon be an end of 
our constitution." ( Blackstone's Cot&m. vol. I. 

pi.) v 

On the above principles it has been deemed 
important to keep the legislative, judiciary, and 
executive powers distinct : It is particularly 
requisite that those concerned in the two last* 
should be the friends of the people ; for even 
tbeowst salutary laws, if they he not impartially 
and properly administered, may be destructive 
of those very rights which they are supposed to 
maintain. 

his name is always mentioned with ceveraacfe *ad ftepteffo 
have also the power tQ reelect him. 
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CHAP- VIII 

OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Those who doubt the authenticity of all the 
accounts which ancient historians have given of 
out island, previous to the landing of the Romans; 
must consult Caesar's Commentaries, and other 
works of a more recent date, which will lead 
them to th£ establishment of a Roman govern- 
ment* in Britain, f 

* The etymology of the word Britain (Br'utaine, Sec), lias 
been a subject of ample discussion among the learned, and their 
various hypotheses may be seep in almost every history of the, 
island 5 but satisfactory conclusions do not appear to Jiave been 
drawn from them. It appears prpbable, however, that the 
word is derived from a Trojan hero, whose descendants built 
some eminent cities, which are supposed even now to bear 
their names. This account seems at least «** probable as any 
that can be substituted for it. The facts recorded are not in 
themselves absurd, and" appear to be corroborated,, by the 
actual names of places, and by other remarkable circum- 
stances. 

The supposition that there is no certainty with respect to 
historical events hefor* the Trqjan war; as it tends to subvert 
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-■ The Saxdns are nett introduced to us as the 
pofcaeasors of the island, and the name; of Anglia* 
or Angleland, substituted for that of Britain. 

By comparing the history of our own country, 
with the records of other nations at the same pe* 
riod, we shall discover, among a multitude of im- 

the authority, and destroy the validity of several ancient re- 
cords, on which our supposed knowledge of interesting facts is 
founded, may perhaps be considered as liable to objections; 
but it at least favours the accounts given of events afttt the 
Trojan war. 

The doubts which Sir William Temple (atrio^g others) seems 
to entertain concerning the testimony of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, will add little force to the opposite argument, when 
we consider that he has advanced several principles which e*- 
periente proves to be false. The following assertion k tox>*b- 
surd to pass unnoticed t he maintains that men are not fit far 
public affairs after the age of fifty ! A child might confute 
such an assertion, from the most simple history of any country. 
Sir William Temple therefore was, perhaps, in some respects 
under the influence of prejudices, which for some reasons he 
rather encouraged t)xan wished to destroy : some of the priii* 
ciples which he 1ms advanced, appear to be very erroneous. 

f Britain was subject to the following Roman Emperors. 

Julius Caesar (perpetual dictator), . 

Augustus Caesar, his nephew. 

Claudius Tiberius Nero. 

Caius Caligula (nephew to Tiberias). 

Claudius Drusus, grandson of Livla. 

Nero, the last of the Caesars. „ (I4 his 
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portaat facta, the following simple, but interest- 
ing truths: first, that the »*m# causes which 
originally produced gcrrer pme»te> th* vices and 
imperfection* of mankind ( resulting partly from 
their increase of numbers, different views, pas* 

■ >l l*i H I < « < ' > ■ qp i n * i i ■ I ■ ■< ■ ■■ ■ Wil l i li > ■ » 

(In hrs feign Joseph of Arimathea preached Christianity in 
Britain.) 

Sergius Galba* 

SafriusOtho. 

Aulas ViteUia*. 

Plavius Vespasian. 

ftavius Donutian. 

Mem. 

Tfajan, a Spaniard* 

Adriawii, or Hadriasos, who catne into Britain when it tfa£ ' 
m a state of rebellion : he both a wall from the raver £dea 
tftar Carlisle, to the river Tyne, sear Newcastle. 
. AatoBinu* Ros. 

Marcus Aorettus. 

Antoninus Philosophos . 

Asmlius Commodus. 
- In his reign the Flamcx$ (priests instituted by Numa Pooh 
pilius,) became bishops. . m 

Publius Helvius Pertinax. 

Xtidius Julianus. 

Septimius Severus, who repaired Adrian's wall. 

Bassianus Caracalla, and his brother Septimius Get*. 

Opilius Macrinus, 

Bassianus Heliogabaloa, 

AnreHus Alexander Severus* 

VerosMaximinus. fupienus 
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aions, &c.^, gave rise to those political evils, by 
which all governments appear to have been more 
t>r less characterized; and, secondly, that the 
same principles which now pervade the human 
mind, existed ages ago. At the period pf English 

Pupienus Maximus, and Cjodius Balbunus* 

Antonius Gordianus. 

Julius Pbilippus Arabs, 

Trajanus. Deems. 

Trebonius Gallus. 

Julius iEmilianus. 

Licinius Valerianae. 

Licinius Galienus. 

Aurelius FlaVius Claudius. 

Aurelius Ghaintilius. 

Valerius Aurelianus. 

Claudius Tacitus. 
- Annius Florianus. 

Valerius Probus. 

Dioclesianus, the Persecutor of the Christians* 

Constantius Chlorus, and Galerius M'aximinuAConstanfius 
married Helena, a British lady, who walled the city of Lon- 
*k>n. 

Constantine the Great, the son of Constantius and Helena. 

Constantinus, Constans., and Constantius, the sons of Con- 
•stantine the Great. 

tJonstans and Constantius, successors to Constantinua. - 

-Constantius, successor to Constans. 

Julian. 

flavius Valentinianus, a Christian; and Valensliis brother. 

Flavianus Gratianus, the son of Valentinian. 

Ravius Theodosius Magnus. Honorm. 

»7 
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history ip which I now allude, we find men, 
amidst wars and crimes/ scattering the olives of 
peace, and offering the laurels of virtue to a mul- 
titude grown desperate in carnage; we discern 
an Arthur* protecting the rights of his coun- 
try, amidst anarchy and civil commotions; an 
Edwin preaching charity and benevolence to a 
rapacious people; an Alfred disseminating the 
maxims of ancient sages, among ferocious war- 
riors; an Athelstan encouraging learning, and 
endeavouring, by the wisest measured, to establish 
tranquillity in a country long torn by warfare; 

Honorius. At about this time the Roman power began to 
decline in Britain $ after several contests, Constantine, a com- 
mon soldier, was elected Emperor, and fixed the seat of his 
government at Aries. He was beheaded at Rome, just about 
the period when that city was sacked by the Goths and yan- 
dals. 

The Romans, after having served with the Britons in some 
of their most memorable battles, during several centuries, re- 
tired into Gallia, which was for some time governed by the 
Roman laws. 

Constantine the Great had bestowed Armorica (now called 
Little Britain in France), on the Britons, as a reward for their 
services. 

* This extraordinary yputh was crowned at the age of .fif- 
teen ; and was only about twenty-six years of age when he 
fell a victim to hi$ patriotism, ^fter that event the Brirons 
were driven into Wales, Cornwall, and that part of France 
which bears the name of Bretagne. 
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ftftA r *fter vfrtueKi* hetoea* ' labouring tot* the at- 
'tainment of objects equally rational, ind f or a 
certain time they stocfeeded; but the same evils 
*ecthrecfc knid soon iocdrpdrrtedthb^eives in <he 
aiitiie* of the conquering Dams, ft m*y Itow- 
eVer, perhaps; justly be observed, that had ait 
Alfred sat At the helm of government %ben 
Rwayne attacked the Brttan*> the latitat would 
fyfofeably have been victorious : and here tmoflrei 1 
tnftatesttH^; but ccjtralfy simple truth presents it- 
self to our mimfe r viz. Itevfrp inequality of talents 
timdng fketiiS' thecfutf cause df tfit Sesttitctttm of 
gowettiinetefs. fedwfcriii though b<^ongifrg Ho tfee 
fenffly of Alfred, wanted tlte abilities of Bis great 
ffcedecessor, and tie people over whom fie ruled 
Were the sttflfef ers. fo* restoration of Alfreds 
^scerrdarifef, k the parsbns of Edmitaid and Ed*- 
Ward, fasted only k short time, and 1 their poWe* 
waa eifremiSy limited. The babes took pos&fc- 
sfon df thfe Matrdonfy to make way for the JVor* 
fjwws,+ and England ever airtce that period ha* 
hy alliances, &c. baetr united more Or fess, not 

* Those heroes, were of different natfonji but- eqptUp 'ani- 
inated with a sense of duty and the love of mankind. 

f The Nonnans cannot, perhaps, strict] y speaking, be called 
*natic#dfstmctfoH» the.Efener; fbr*as the Normans were 
tmgwA of many aorthern nations, th*, Bane* wexe meoipQ- 
fated among them. 

E 
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oi^y wtih F«uioe,*J?»t with almost every country 
in Europe. ';.,.. '• - ■ r » :.'• . 

We are npw arrived it a most interesting pe-> 
rio4 of. our history ; a period marked ,_ by one of 
the most complete resolutions in manners, poli- 
tics, and religion, that perhaps w&s ^yer known* 
It matters little whether we admit or not, tfrqft 
the Trojajas ever even inhabited the islapd : those 
Vho have doubts upon the subject, a* I have before 
implied, may have recourse to Caesar's Comment 
taries, ajad to similar accounts giv^n of the cpun- 
txy^ at about that time ; and they will find that 
the Jfomahs wore mingled among the Batons, 
sometimes on friendly terms, and sometimes in 
•pen hostility, during several centime? ; that tha 
Sa$ons> afterwards possess^ the island; that the 
Danes had great power in Britain dur^g fitly or 
sixty yearsr, before the arrival of WilKam QjF 
Normandy ; that both the Saxons and the Danfp 
submitted to the Conqi^rpr; aod that the lan- 
guage, dress* and tuistpips of the jFrench have 
more or less prevailed w England ever since the 
memorable battle of Hasting*. 

TfiHiatn the Conqueror has be6n called a 
tyrant, and some of his acts certainly appear to 
"have proceeded from a despotic disposition : but 

* * Iii tEe r&jn o/Willfan II. Normandy wa* tiirfted to Eng- 
land. , 
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tyhfen we consider the circumstances under which 
he took possession of the country, the great super- 
iority of his talents, the serious and almost per- 
petual opposition which he had to encounter, 
the Various political interests, both foreign and 
domestic* which he Was obliged to secure, and 
the energy, and persevering resolution which, on 
all occasions even to his death, he displayed, we 
must at least admit that excuses may be made for 
actions which, in a situation less arduous, would 
not perhaps have been committed, or if com- 
mitted, could not easily have been palliated. 

The son of a tyrant (for such Earl Godwin 
appears to have been) had usurped the throne> 
to' the exclusion of Edgar Atheling> who was 
himself a weak and insignificant man. William 
Was not a stranger to Edward. He had even seen 
him a short time before his death; and, accord- 
ing to his own declaration to the people, had 
been promised the crown ; in that case he had a 
Claim, by being nominated.* This claim per- 
haps co-operated with the consciousness of his ta* 
lents, and he flattered himself that he should 
be able to contribute to the aggrandizement 
and glory of s tbe country* His conduct to* 
wards Edgar was extremely mild and gene- * 
mis, and the insurrections which took place 

* William II. had also the tamo ckim^ to th* Qxclttpfea of 
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daring hja absence in Normandy,, might peit- 
.hapa be ascribed to some of bis baroi$» who 
claimed families and privileges as great as bis 

' : jLei ua appose that William th? Conqueror 
Jw$$, m r&flUy, a laver of liberty 4dd virtue : it 
iaust ftg reelected > thai he was not a ruler over 
the English pedpte* as Alfred was (<Nr any of' 
{Jtt>s6 eminent men before Mentioned ) ; Hie peo- 
ple were wider the sway of his most bitter etie- 
jnie& who wefe vicious and despicable men; wmi 
he wa* attatoked on all sides, even by his own ehil* 
drefi. Bad he not acted With great firmness off 
ieverai occasions, be mdst entirely havd i^iMMnn> 
ed his (claims.* I am, hdwever, very willing t* 
acknowledge that his reign (like the reigns of 
Wftfly of hi* )prtleceaiort)v *&» ehao&etetteed by 
political dvSe of it very serious kind. Wan, fir* 
feign and domestic distracted his country, While 
tpprkssiJoa and injustice often disgraced his coun- 
cils* Etated With Victory, he waved thfe sword 
e*ei* Atoong the banners df peace ; he sometime* 
tfrrijUdt Wketo hi might have p&rsuddAfy inievf 
iortedi where he might have reached enbntistiion. 
Jealous of those privileges which he had so 

*Hietoiiducfc^o.of hiottardbs in^selltttBa/m^hlift 
freer* a Htde -raiirepreientcd a*tf. exaggerated-,; eifkjr for tfctf 
sake of recurring to precedents fo excuse unjust proceedings, 
trltttirder to msk* the action$ of gftcces'sof's appear more 
meritorious. * ■ 

• a 
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dearly bought, he monopolized, when it was no 
longer necessary to contend for, territories, and 
preserved his power by the same means which 
he bad employed to obtain it— by force of arms. 
The character of the king, therefore, was lost in 
that of the conqueror.* 

The feudal systemf was, at about this period, 
introduced into England ; it was brought from 
France. The estates in that country were either 
allodfalj; or beneficiary; the possessors of the firsi 
were denominated hommes litres, or free men; the 
latter depended on the crown, and their tenants 
were called vassals. Thfe possessors of the allodial 
lands, in order to enjoy sotne privileges attached 
lo the benfeflciary, requested to receive them by 
tenure from the Emperor ; but insisted that they 

* Doomsday Book, however, remains a lasting memorial of 
his talents for peace as well as war., That extraordinary com- 
pilation contains a survey of English lands, their extent, value, 
quantity, kind, and sometimes the names' o^ proprietors and 
tenants. : ; * 

f The feudal system, in its simple form, consisted merely of 
different orders or gradations of men, who supplied each other 
with arms : it was supposed to secure the possession of the soil 
and the allegiance of the people, who in those times were 
chiefly composed! of soldiers $ the institution was, however, 
made subservient to a- most detestable Wnd of tyranny, and in 
itself has been considered as liable to objections. 

| Allodial signifies independent > an allodium was a posses- 
sion held without aily kind of dependance. 

e8 
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should be hereditary (which was not the case with 
the beneficiary lands, till the reign of Charles the 
Bald ). Hence the origin of hereditary tenures. 

The Saxon right to tenures of English land, 
was founded on the following circumstance. 
Hengist and Horsa preferred receiving land from 
to living by plunder;* therefore they 
le county of Kent, on condition that 
assist the Britons in war ; they af- 
:cupied part of Northumberland, till 
F Voltigern, when they took possession 
L 
Most of the English lands were held by te- 
nure; at the death of the Conqueror. 
N The right of William II. to the throne, war 
contested during the greater part of bis reign; 
and his rapacity, added to the baseness of Ro- 
bert, laid the foundation of serious political evils, 
after his death. 

The life of Henry I. may be considered as an 
interesting moral history; it abounded with 
vicissitudes : every tyrannical act seems to have 
been punished, and every virtuous deed rewarded. 
He had been persecuted by both his brothers, 
and not only threatened with exclusion from the 
throne, but also with actual poverty. His father 

* Charlemagne granted tenures of the tame kind in Ger- 
many, and they were also held in various parts of Europe. 
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left birti a mulfer portion than to* jktaeaied by 
rirtny of hit mobtes, and he was almost stripped 
6f the litfefce bad ;. yet bet at length obtained 
tbe crown -ot one briber, and alLtbe wealth of 
tbeothdr, : . .' -M • '/•■; *, - , 

■■ He s*em», however, : 4cu baye • disgraced bis 
reign by ma act of gron injistice ; by depriving 
William,* bis iwphew, of hit f^ber'i ertatet 
in Normandy; but thi* proceeding iiivoJiiw poli- 
tical inquiries of a very inserting nature, eon* 
nttrfed with tkettets, and with the prier situation 
ef Heaty; and tboogb oppression in any i form 
pr on any 'plea, can never in itself fate justifiable, 
yet we may sometimes* on principles connected 
vith human, weakness, palliate tbe coquet pf 
men who are placed in exalted situations. 

After the death of Henry I., the country was 
engaged, daring a period of about eighteen years, 
in tbe civil >vars between Matilda apd Stepben.f 

* Thisjjraye, b\# unfortunate youth died at an early age, in 
exile j but Henry teems to have been punished for his severity 
towards him, by the loju pf hi? own son, as he was bringing him 
in triumph from Normandy, ifter having received the homage 
of the barons* By a different line of conduct, he might, per- 
haps, have secured the allegiance of the one, and saved the 
other for the throne of England. 

• ,-f The crown of England was at this period closely united 
with that of France j Henry I. after having married Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm III. espoused Adelais, daughter of the 
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*Hhmnu IBetketwlyty * uiukfax *bi<* iaadr 
fed toitopt^citili^baraoter. Hi ^tatJtfpettfaH* 
attacked «ttd h$BMse4) by hisi >s<tos , Riflbaf <t, 
Creoffrey, and John, (wha ^ven joined* fiWilfc 
the FWa*A Kin^«^aiBBt t bi») add th*»<u>n<filest 
ff Irefead, rfFected ibrjnrtiwc^teD^femwii^ Qfcl<14 
wtf^tewiiiaidi^ 

a laqlasdbofy dewfli sail of hfo jowta ,ckimia»mg. m 
- Tfce^uffcrii^s of Ridkard I^fandAbc twftck^jl 
ef jhii ifcwtftpr, cgtanuate a«M »*f : tlwsfe jirtrfi 

,, beifkpeu^ ^hate bee»a^natiqi ^d ftSifeit* 

^iike oi"* Lovaine^MaYuaa, the daughter 1 of fifenry I.', ha4 
.married ^Gfe^drey' Plantagenet, eldest soh' ; of *tnte Cbunt of 
Anjou; a^A&tyf <hie tne&er of Stephen «nft sfcttr ttf 
Hemy J* w*» jtbctrife. of the, *Comrt * fiibis$ Staple Jiadl 
married a, daughter o£ the Count of ^o^o^ae.; $sury, J^ 
(IJfenry Plaujagenet) after tJhjp death of his father 4 took posies-, 
sipn of dhjou, and Maine. 

* In the reign of penry II., the interest^ of the English Mo- 
narch extended tp four countries, viz- France, Germany, 
Spain, an<4 Italy. His sons were connected with the first j his. 
daughter Maud married the duke of Saxony^ his daughter 
Eleanor, Alphpnso, Khig of Castile y and his,. daughter Joan, 
William, King of Sicily. His natural sons Richard iongV 
sword and Geofrlrey, were generally confined to England, 
Geoffrey was Archbishop of Canterbury. . 
tThe;£rsi wife of Richard I. was AEpe, sister of the Frei*ci\ 

kin S ; ' '* ' '// 7/ " : '" * 
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The mfcoaer in tthi<£i Johnf ended few retgn 
ipid ha life, wartruty rariaocbedy. After a series 
jrf<Mrterta with tN&wtft, lie was oMtgedto 
make Itii escape in an jguoqii&ioa* manner, on 
t&enqrrivai of the French 4ring ft* Lwdon, xni, 
flkflt m« afterward*. I* is singular tfcat the 
people of Eogfand should owe imt/ portion of 
their liberty to a tyrant The right of electing 
* mfeyar jrod oopm^A 4*mt»foiea imnuaiy, vras 
faowfcyef, ooaimed >to $b«m in the i^igti of 
Jobo? a«d the $&ig*i Ofearte,^ though extcrttd, 
atii fitted with mueh nmmeftring ajad usdess mafc 
tof,-- remains a proof that *e spirit ef freedom 
was not entirely destroyed in $he corruption of 
the times. 

4 The Earl of LsM&ster (who had married the 
Jtiag's sitter), vr^ perhaps possessed of more 
power in the reign of Henry III .^ than the too- 

* If is cruel murder of $he Jews must be considered with a 
kind pf fcorjor, even by Ijbe liberal part of his own nation. 

f John's first wife was 4-viss, daughter of the Earl of GJou* 
cester; his second wife was Isabella of Angouleme, and her, 
children inherited. • 

$ This charter was twice confirmed, by Henry IIL % once 
by the adyice of the Earl of Pembroke, protector, and once 
at the solicitation of the barons. 

§ In this king's xe'^n the French arid English crowns were 
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JMTch himself :* He Mtfcw ncad the hart*; to mm* 



fuse their allegiance, apd gave rite to that 1 
rable civil war, in which he, his eldest mm, sind 
aereralof the n^biiity were sUiii, The Earl *f 
Leicester appear* to haw been at Jmtiaflumced 
by virtuous pi iociplef, when be urged a refbon im 
£be governp^ot ; and it can scarcely be supposed 
that a bad man, or * tysftut, could have sanctioned 
any meeting of the nature of an English bouse 
of commons. 

We must attribute some of the measures which 
Edward I * took at the commenceweiit of hit 
reigu^to reUgious prejudice*, which at thii period 
jpucb prevailed in various p*rts of Europe. .He 
was as great a fanaticf as Richaid h, but even 

closely connected. He had marrried Eleanor, the daughter pf 
the Count de Provence ; the Bishop of Valence her uncle, was 
the English minister ; a nobleman of Savoy was archbishop of 
Canterbury -, and posts of honour in the state wpre' chiefly 
filled by Frenchmen asd Italians. 

* The French and English crowns were united at this period, 
*by the marriage of one of Edward's sisters with the Due de 
Bretagne ; and the second marriage of the king with Margaret 
of France 5 (his first wife was Eleanor of Castile). 

f We must, however, while we condemn folly and fanaticism, 
beware of decreasing that ardour for great and heroic actions, 
which is so conducive to virtue, particularly among the younger 
part cf society. Richard I. and Edw. I. neglected the interests 
of their country, which it was their chief duty to promote j the 
former, by perverting the principles of religion, fell into errors 
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his mistaken notions concerning religion were 
less reprehensible then bis passion for war, which 
beitog sometimes carried to t«b extreme, and 
indulged without any regard to the civil interests 
of the coujrtry, was productive of serious political 
evils. To thit cause may; perhaps, chiefly be attri- 
buted the distracted state of the government in 
the ensuing reign. - Edward IL* fell a victim to 
the treachery of hie wife. Even those who tnainr 
tamed that kings may be deposed, or brought te 
trial, must condemn the manner in which that 
monarch was deprived of his prerogative, and 
exult in ibe reflection, that one of the most exer 
pratye tyrants thttt ever disgraced the English 
couheiby a man as much hated by the people as by 
the nobles, the murderer of Edward and seducer 
of his wife, should at length have been led to ex- 
ecution, covered with universal reproach and obf 
Jbquy. I mean Mortimer. 

The rpign of Edwa*4 III. has been considered 
as one of the most renowned in English history, 

which involved his nation into serious calamities ;the latter, by 
a too great anxiety for military fame> laid the foundation cf 
civil wars, and national disgrace, in the reign of his successor, 
{fad they been private men, they would have been less culpable. 
* Edward II. married Isabella, a princess of France j she 
was the mother of Edward HI. who consequently was almost % 
frenchman. 
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f&t&y on account of tbe owqwert *f F*a*W 4 
jw4 the f»ptw* of the French mompch Jo)aa ^ 
g^o «*/* i*mtf 5rw^ A ^ tf Scotland, y&c 
&uk pristners at % tame time m MmgUmd : *#4 
itis nn» certainly » v*fy rtmarkatye cireun- 
4»we ; but we piutt recollect, that *fter ^^j 
ffottost*, the king was obliged to re^jnco bjs 
4M« to the throne of France ;* and perhaps the 
p^ml battles of I* Hogue, Ciaey, Peters, rSnhf 
ty f&utmg an improper degree of confidence in 
&* we**; mind of his euocanor Richard II 
l^atributed to tha civil commotions wh*cb d«h 
gwtd bis reign. 

/. It i»y her# be rcmarlwi, thM the tr&vl&ryoi 
ww*cbs is souuBtiBeB th^ cause of their 4&trpc? 
iMe> when* by an ingenuous »<*de of fcpjpduflt 
%y might secure the altegiaose of their *q^- 

* His claims were founded on the following circumstances.: 
Philip the Fair, the father of Isabella, £lueen of Edward II.*, 
left three sons, Lewis Hutin, Philip the Long, and Charles the 
Fairj Lewis left ©ne daughter, Margaret, who laid daims to 
the throne $ Edward urged that he wasj the son of Isabella, 
that all the sons of Philip the Fair were dead ; that a cousin of 
ftiUip de Valois was on the throne, and that Robert de Valoit, 
w1k> had married Philip's sister, was an e^ile. 

f I do not, however, speak ironically : Edward III. and hi* 
sort the Slack Prince, owed their success as much to their talents 
as to a fortunate concurrence of events 5. and had their enemies 
been less powerful, they would probably have remained thq 
possessors of France. 
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jects : Richard it. by forfeiting his wordf to 
his people, after the insurrection of Wat r £fafj 
and by treacherously seizing on the estates Of t tie 
Duke of Lancaster, after the death of that noble* 
riian (whose son he had exiled), gate rise to 
those contests which, ended In his ignominious 
defeat, and death. 

The claims of Hereford, Dutte itf Lanca*^, . 
wtite not confirmed till after several battle* had 
been fought* atid many ftoWemen slain; some 
fcave even been deposed to doubt, whether thfy 
Wtteevef, in a legal sense, confirmed ? 

l*he civil wars in the time of Henry IV.", 
were more serious than those vfhieh had charac- 
terized thtft of his predecessor ; and the rigorous 
taedsures which lift pursue against «ottie of hw 
subjects, on account of religious opinions, ren*< 
d&red bis reign scarcely more honourable than 
fhirt of ihe tyrant whose throne he had usurped ; 
fdr tyranny, in every shape, is detestable. 

The above circumstances certainly prevent thai 
degree of satisfaction which we should otherwise 
feel in reflecting, that the nation was extricated 
out of the hands of a man, who, in the beginning 
of his reign, urged his people to take up arms 
against him, and afterwards afflicted and op* 
pressed his nobles, till they were compelled t* 
act in their otw defence. 
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Henry V. tarnished the glory of his victft* 
ties by the execution of Baron Cobham* (Sir 
John Oldcastle). The political evil* which 
ace produced by fanaticism, may be far more 
•erious in their effect*, than those to which am- 
hitian giye rise. 

Soon after the death of Henry V.f the civil 
wars between the houses of York and Lancaster 
commenced ; and lasted upward of thirty years. 

The reign of Edward IV .$ was considered by 
many as merely nominal, and it is certain that 
during several years, there were two kings, whose 
claims were equally warmly supported by their 
respective partings* 

, The corrupt state-of the parliament at this pe^ 
riod t was in no instance more fitfly proyed than 

* It may, however, be remarked in favour of Henry, that 
he did not sanction this measure, till the clergy, by their rigor- 
ous proceedings, had obliged Cobham to take up arms against 
them ; he was then, unfortunately, influenced to punish the 
* temerity of that much-injured nobleman. 

f The crowns of England and France were still closeljr 
united. Henry VI. > was the son of Catherine of, France, and 
his uncle, the Duke. of Bedford, was married to a sister of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

X The Duke of York, grandson of Edward III. and protec- 
tor of the kingdom, endeavoured to place his son Edwaf&on 
the throne ; and after several battles with Margaret of Anjeu* 
he was declared king by the name of Edw&rd IV. 
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Vy *te sanction which itrgwreto the claims of 
EUehftrd, Di% :i pf Gloucester, the murderer t of 
Edward^ the $op of Henry VI. ; of" bis nephews 
Edward V* and the Duke of York, aad several 
other person*, among whom we may mention th& 
Duke pf Buckingham, to whom he chiefly owed 
hit, <rown. ; The dreadful cooaequencea of a 
terips of wara, usurpations and murders, are 
strongly impressed on out minds by that siagle 

Jt;iia t TDte^a^holy <iWt^ thai Henry Earl of 
Iiiehmo^d/f aj^r ftp ha<Lo ht aioe ^ . se c ure {*<*?$*- 
MQu of the thflQne, and deptgoyed mo*t of his 
enemies, supported one of the mo^i odious, sys* 

i ^lOftem coaii be m* excuse fop this measure j if the dfekm 
of^dward V. wqbb <J*»b*ed, fie oqgbt *o have boeo 'solemnly 
deposed, and treated with all that kindness and respect to 
which his age, and the station he had hitherto held entitled him. 
*' *f John Buke of Somerset, was grandson, but not legitimate, 
ttf Johri of Gaunt : he was legitimated : his daughter Margaret 
tairiad Edmund Bad of Richmond, the half brother of Henry 
Yfr an* son: of So" Owtn Tudor, tfho had married Hetuy 
tij$i Fifth's queen. Margaret's son, Henry, became duke of 
Richmond, and was afterwards crowned. 

It ft worthy of remark that the crown, from the time of Ed^ 
Ward IV. to the reign of Henry VIII. had been obtained merely 
by force of arms $ Edward IV. nearly lost his life in wrest- 
ing it from Henry VL ; Richard III. committed many, murders, 
and fought several battles to secure it j and the Earl of Rich- 
mond could scarcely be said to enjoy it legally, after the death 
of Richard. 
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terns of extortion arid tyraftny tttat wsfe fevfip 
knowh : the nobles were eqtial iuflferers wrtfrthe 
people; illegal punishments, ih^tet* forfeitcmes; 
ftc. were frfequent, and the parframfcnt wai entire- 1 
ly tinder ttre king's teontrdul: * ; 

The tyfamrital acts of Wofeey;'and the ekeciH 
tion of the Marqufs of Buckingham fof oppdSitrg* 
them, are among the tnofct painfbl events recorded 
by historians hi the reign of Henry ^JIH. ;• jM#8t 
the midst of many oppressive and illegal mea- 
sure^ which thai monarch* n stiftKMfed to hive 
sanctioned, we ought not td forget that he pu- 
nished the detestable agerrfs of his predec^ssbr^ 
tyranny ( Empson and Dudley ); and hada Pferti- 
broke,* instead of a Wolsey, bete his ad*&eHn 
the early part of his reigti, perhaps som* of A* 
SerioUs political evtts which dlsgtfacfedbi* govern- 
ment, might have been obviated. . The virtues, of 
Heory VIII. (if indeed U he admits tM be 
pos***ed any ) were> liowtffcr* Jtefci* a Urtdltyrf 
folly, creeky, jand injustice, which ofceitefroiir 
indignation ; and we perceive with regret, that 
his vices seem to bave become stronger as he ad- 
vanced nearer to the graw-f , » 

* Tim protector, in tte time of Henry HI:. 

f Neither his title of " Moot Christian," nor " This luitito. 
tion* of a Christian joan?' can reconcile ns to the measures 
which he took only a short time before his death. We iflqtt 
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: One of the chief causes of discontent, after tbfr 
death of Henry VIIL, wai. the state of the lend* 
belonging to nuMasterieat They had been farmed 
#u^ to tone of the people on moderate terms, but 
the reots being rawed, after the destruction of 
■KMfasteetes, thousands of the poor were driven 
ftoaa their habitations, aqd many aianred 

Edward VI. can staoeely be raid to tore 
reigned; but wnreebr nrithsegmttethe perse* 
notions *vhkh toot place on aboowitof nehgfeatf 
option** daring hie abort life* • . 

The oppressive aets, the exaction*,, the 
Wegal loans, the crudtiea aid the execotisto* 
which disgraced the reign of Mary, maul em 
be remembered with honor by the phibaopftinr 
and the historian, . L 

fbnatkfeni seems to have arrinsd at its height 
inker reign, it may, however, bn qnestamed 
Whether 4be apverity exercised against some of 
fee Catfudies by her lather and brother, did not 
greatly coafcibtitetothat unrelenting disposition 
♦which appears to bare -characterized her. 

Mary never could have been much beloved by 

also highly disapprove of the Court of High Commission, 
.which was instituted when he assumed the title of (€ Su- 
preme Head of the Church/' and the Star-chamber, which 
existed even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
* He died at the agp of eighteen. 
¥ 
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Hbe people, or celebrated by historians ; bat had 
her father's reign bein less tyrannical, had the 
advisers of her brother been virtuous men, and 
had she taken possession of the throne without.* 
contest, the crimes which tarnished htr govern* 
ment, and to which there Jure perhaps few pie~ 
cedents, might perhaps have been prevented; 
This odious reign, however, may partly account 
for the wry extraordinary degree of praise which 
has been bestowed oa that of Elizabeth ; whose 
government, though comparatively happy, was 
accompanied by - serious political evils,— -evils 
which tended perhaps to encourage the same 
system of .tyranny, only in' another fornk, which 
had disgraced . the former . administration. 

The exalted situation in which Elizabeth was 
suddenly placed, after, having been carried fiom 
prison ta prison, and treated with the greatest 
degree of severity,, made ber an object of peculiar 
interest, both to the nobles and the people* 
Those circumstances, Added to the perilous situ- 
ation in which she stood, during several years 

* The character of Elizabeth may be considered either in it- 
self, or with reference to circumstances. The political evils of 
her reign, perhaps, chiefly originated in the latter j for she Vas 
undoubtedly a promoter of learning, and often an encourage'r 
of merit, but distrust, the result of her situation, sometimes, 
checked the hand of generosity, and jealousy, proceeding fronl 
the same cause, prompted to severe measures. 
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after *he bad taken possession of the throhe, may 
partly account for the conduct of Walftngbam^ 
which was perhaps founded on extreme seal for 
her safety and honour. , His policy, hoWtety 
though it may be tfcamn/ed for, cannot bt justi- 
fied ; and reflects on. his capacity, as well as his 
totegr&y, for he might bare effected the same 
emh by more gencrouswaaMi. 

Francis II. King of France, who had married 
Mary of Scotland; endeavoured to call in que»» 
tion the right of Elizlbeth, by declaring her t* 
be ill^ilimate. In this attempt her enemset 
joined; and she was in daily expectation of being 
dethroned; the exertions of Walsingham cer- 
tainly contributed to the establishment of her 
power. 

h On a retrospect of the memOrtibfe reign of 
Elizabeth; we are cootpelted to acknowledge 
that it was characterized by some crimes, Mttfe 
inferior in their nature and ftagnitade to ttftwe 
of the preceding reigor; k cannot therefore^ 
strictly speaking, be denominated glorious, in 
opposition to every other reign. Prejudice and 
injustice were often discernible in her councils ; 
tyrannical rigour was exercised in the Star* 
chamber; executions were frequent, and some 
of the most distinguished characters among her 
nobles fell victims to he^aojgwiUieg. I have 
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before hinted, that the situation in Whfch she 
tvib placed rtiay partly account for her conduct, 
jek #e must acknowledge, that a* peace, «ecurity> 
and olhegiaftce, wert not allied to her govern* 
Hltori* it tatrnot be cited as a moM of poWaU 
perfection. 

, fiagittid, itowfcve^ at the death of Etittfttttb, 
was little disturbed by wws, foreign or domestic, 
6r by tifil ami religious contests ; the treasury 
ww w«B stared* add both the arwy and toavy 
wfemib an aAxseut rtate; James 1. tfeertfote, bad 
.few dificultiet to etiootfiter when be took pott- 
•essiofa of Ibis throfte* but be soon multiplied 
the* ty -Ms Wtfrknea, *«d the knpofcty of hb 
coadtoct. 

He lost the Palatinate and the kingdom of 
Bohemia for hfe «o*ni-Jb#> He Was tbe&ipe 
of ISwHtemar, atid the feftttft of the Venetians ; 
jtitfce w«s OHO Of the ittO&t despotic tnoOartto 
ift B*r0f>4, tiflritflfriiftg "*hWt it wte btditioHt* 
mpm What a ktag ttiigfet do, Jtnd that thfc king 
Wtis 4&m tow."* 

* Thfe Arte of -Arc**febdj> Abbot ki the reigh Of 
Cfettfefel, Must be'dtiptMftft by all who tHewthat 
1ft tofifettftl ft* oftyotf ag tbfe follOWiOg cfoctrftttt* : 
^ That tbe *&yi! fcotfrtftfcnd, fti imposing todrt* 
&*d 9&ft$ With*** <the coastetit of patlmmetot, 
obbfceA the^**^t%«co^cietace, tm path of dams 

* Vide his speech at Whitehall, in l6p9» 
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nation ; and that the king was ntot bound to ok* 
serve the laws." 

To the mistaken measures of Laud, who suc- 
ceeded him, we may perhaps attribute thaae dan 
structure wars between England and Scotland^ 
which preceded Cromwell's reign. * 

i The sufferings of Glanville and Piynne, two 
celebrated lawyerfc, for having opposed some op* 
pressive loans, are well known. 

It is much to be lamented, that the- abuses of 
authority complained of in different reigns Cwfcat* 
ever might be the national religion) have been 
nearly the same. In the celebrated petition pre* 
seated by parliament to Charles I. we find ifct 
following remarkable assertions : tc Thatjudgn 
had been put out of their places, because they 
would, not pronounce sentence against their 
conscience, and lawyers abused for doing theif 
duty towards their clients; that new paths weie 
forced on the subject against law, and new jpdi* 
catories erected without law j the chancery ex* 
chequer chamber, and other English courts, 
grievous in extending their jurisdiction; titles 
of honour, judicial places, sergeantships at law, 
and other offices, sold for grteat sums of money ; 
whereby the common justice of the kingdom had 
been endangered, not only by opening a way erf 
employment in places of great irtut atid idvan* 
tage tp men of weak parts, but also by giving oc* 
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Msion to bribery, extortion, and partiality ; thftt 
♦be most public and solemn sermons before bis 
majesty were either to advance prerogative above 
law, Mid decry the property of the subject, or full 
of such kind of invectives whereby they migjit 
make those odious,, who sought to maintain the 
religion, laws, and liberties of the kingdom. 
Many noble personages were, counsellors in name, 
but the power aad authority remained in a few 
of such as were most addicted to this party, 
whose resolutions and determinations were 
brought to the table for countenance and execu- 
tion, and not for debate and deliberation ; and no 
man could offer to oppose them without disgrace 
and hazard to himself; nay all tfrqse tjiat djd fipt 
concur, in, and actiyely contribute to, t|ie further-? 
ance of their designs, though otherwise persons 
of jiever so great honour and abilities, were so far 
from bein£ employed in any trust or power, that 
they were neglected, discountenanced, and on all 
occasions injured and oppressed/ 9 , 

The political evils above enumerated, were soon 
followed by the impeaphment <tnjl execution qf 
the king, 

A republican fq%n of government, headed by 
Oliver Cromwell, succeeded those events. 

The maxim of Crouiwf 11, that the employment 
&ould be suited to the person, and not the person tg 
the employment, cannot be too highly extol^d; 
but both the talents and the virtues of this extr^ 
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ordinary man, were obscured by a define of in- 
consistency and fanaticism, which sometimes 
almost amounted to insanity. • The - coramta 
accusation of ambition has very little weight 
with those who know from experience, and the 
testimonies of ages, that at least the appearance 
of it has generally accompanied great designs : 
for this simple reason, because, in order to en* 
force measures to millions, a person must hare 
influence over them; and this influence ba# 
rarely existed, even with the most resplendent 
worth, and the best title to pre-eminence, without 
a certain degree of outward exaltation.* Ooim* 
well's ambition, therefore, was not the most re- 
prehensible part of his character, but a gveat de- 
gree of ferocity, even among friends, sometimes 
combined with mental weakness, tended to de- 
prive him of his power, and to place Chariot II* 
on the throne.f 

During the reign of Charles II. the nation 
was governed by a set of men called the Cabal, 
who maintained, that the king's edicts were of 
more force than the laws. The parliament made 

* The people themselves are always inclined to honour, by 
some outward marks of distinction^ those who have deserved 
jtheir love and confidence, (Vide Chap, xxxix.) 

t If ad Richard Cromwell possessed even the merit and 
abilities of his father, this event would probably not have 
taken place. 
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heavy complaints, •■ when, in 1663, the king en* 
devoured to obtain a dtepenOng power ; and 
after his life had been several times threatened, 
it it supposed that fie died by poison. 

Id 1686, the parties tailed wbigs and toriee 
began in England : the former were chiefly sup- 
ported by Lord Shaftesbury, who also main* 
Joined the Diike of Monmouth's right to the 
tfcrdnt. This was *n avtful period of the En- 
glish history. Notwithstanding the assurance of 
Jates II. on his accession to the crown ( 1685), 
40 That it was his intention to carry the reputation 
of the nation higher in the world, than it had been 
in the ting of any of his ancestors," the people 
were, during a succession of years, filled with 
feorror by the atrocities of a man/ who is said to 
bave confessed before bis death, that his instruct 
ttdru were to tpare no num of courage, parts* or 
estate ! 

James II., like his predecessor Charles, endea- 
voured to dbtain a dispensing power, and gave 
great offence to the parliament. 

The tyranny exercised in ecclesiastical affairs, 
particularly in Ireland, can scarcely be approved 
eveq by the most bigotted ; because liberty of 

* Judge Jefferies, who died in a miserable situation, an4 
torn by pangs of remorse, after tbe (leath of James II. We 
Jiave heard of moth trials > how many took place in this reign ! - 
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person* aa well as of conscience, was taken away 
from tbe subject, and the freedom of colleges, 
both m England and Ireland* was totally sub- 
verted ; these despotic measures were even car* 
ried into Scotland, apd those who complained 
were told tbat the lung's decrees were laws. 

It was at this period thai tbe nation looked 
towards the Prince of Orange ( whose father had 
married the daughter of Charles I J as the man 
who was to deliver the people from the most 
abject slavery. This was a memorable epocfea ; 
and it may perhaps be observed, that the period 
from the execution of Charles I, to the accession 
of William III. was almost without a precedent ; 
the wars between Charles I. and his parliament, 
the death of that monarch accompanied by forma 
of law ; the republic established by a compare 
tively obscure man, and destroyed by the son of 
tbe man who had been put to death by its decrees 
eleven years before ; tbe claims of the Duke of 
Monmouth* to the throne ; his wars with James 
II. ; tbe succession of a Catholic to the throne, 
after tbe inveterate prejudices which bad ex* 
isted, the horrible executions which preceded 
and attended this measure, and the fate of 
James II. who, abandoned by his people, took 

* The ion of Chartes II. by Mrs. Walters, to whom it was 
rumoured that the king had been secretly namsd, 
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refuge in the decline of life in a foreign country, 
and there died. All those facts are of so sin- 
gular a nature, that, considering the number of 
years* not exceeding fifty, in which they took 
place, they excite surprise even in the minds ai 
the most experienced politicians, 

William's claim could scarcely be called con- 
firmed, even after the death of James II. ; and 
it is singular, that he only survived the dethroned 
monarch one year. 

The crown, after his death, remained in the 
possession of the Stuarts,* frho, on the death of 
Queen Anne, had governed England upwards of 
a century. 

We are compelled to acknowledge, that lite- 
rature and commerce Were in a flourishing state, 
and that the English nation was both respected 
And feared by many continental powers in the 
reign of Anne; but we recur with regret to 
tome tf aits of extreme weakness, in the charac- 
ter of that sovereign : she does not appear to 
have studied the temper of the times, or to have 

* James VI. of Scotland, son of Mary, succeeded Elizabeth 
His only son Charles I., was consequently the grandson of 
L£ary ; Charles II. succeeded him 3 and James Ij. Duke of 
York, bis brother, was his successor : Mary, a daughter of 
James II. was the wife of William III. and Anne, ber sister, 
reigned after his death. 
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foreseen the probable consequences of a Hano* 
verian succession. Flattered by the adulation of 
a few sycophants, her attention was diverted 
from the real interests of the country, and a 
childish vanity superseded those considerations 
which ought to have swayed her mind with re* 
spect to posterity. 

The political eciU which we so greatly deplore 
after her deatir, chiefly owed their origin to the 
encouragement which she had given to political 
and religious parties, a rage for which, accom- 
panied by disaffection in various forms, character 
jriged the reign of George I, 

The claims of that monarch to the throne 
were extremely precarious,* and his conduct did 
not tend to secure the ^allegiance of the people. 
lie has been accused, and perhaps justly, of 
having evinced more anxiety to exalt his own, 
than the country which be was called to govern. 

The tyranny of Sir Robert Walpole, ( so em- 
phatically described, and so warmly opposed by 
fir William Wyndhamf ) did not contribute to 
the popularity of George II. Wars and insur- 
rections succeeded each other during his reign, 
dnd those who presumed to question the wisdom 

* He was perpetually attacked by Charles Edward, grand- 
sop of James {I. 
f One of the patriots of the age. 
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of the administration,* were denominated tffff* 
lor* 

On the death of George II. the British arms 
were victorious in many parts of the world, 
particularly in Germany,. America/ and the East 
ladies. 

In 1763, a peace between England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal, was signed at Fontainbkau; 
but the sums sent to troops on the Continent, 
and other expences attending those wars, bad 
given rise to heavy taxes, and an attempt to taxf 
America, again involved the nation in a serious 
contest. 

The end of the last century was characterized 
by some of the most extraordinary changes in the 
politics of almost every nation on earth, that 
perhaps were ever known. 

, When Louis XVI. succeeded to the throne of 
France, a change bad already teen effected in 
the politics of that country ; and we we inclined 
to attribute the extraordinary succesa of thf 
armies in Austria, Prussia, and Hungary, after the 
revolution, chiefly to the following cause: thfittbe 

. * Thw administration countenanced the proQffgifig* *f 
some European tyrants in the East Indies, and other oppressive 
acts, 
t kord Chatham's violent opposition to this measure is wefl 

known. * ' 
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principles of tbc conquerors had beeto implanted 
In the countries which they overran, previous to 
the arrival of their armies. 

Before I conclude this Chapter, I shall make a 
fcvr general remarks on the primary causes of 
those pAitical €v&9 which have, more or less, been 
fsimd tnoorpowtod io governments, 
. During ia succession of centuries, wo find in 
reality only two principles pervading governments 
at well as men, viz. good and* evil : the former 
labouring to establish laws and institutions for 
the benefit of mankind ; and the latter, aiming 
to subvert the foundation of human happiness* 
If we go further into history, we shaU discover 
Ike same principles, and be able to class many a 
tyrant with a Harold ; we shall also discover, 
&at the acts of predecessors have sometimes in* 
ducted monartfa to depart from their maxims of 
jvstke and philanthropy, which perhaps they 
might inwajdly cherish. 

• The contests which usually attend the pozsc*- 
sloe af a country, proceed from simple and ob- 
vious causes : the civil wars which take piae* 
qfiter Jtoe estabtiskment of a government exctto 
most surprise, because, we naturally suppose that 
#hen this kind of national association has been 
formed, war ought tp be on the defensive, and 
all internal contests trifling : It therefore occurs 
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to us, that there mast be some radical defect* ia 
governments, which in spite of the exertions* of 
idrtuous rulers of nations, and the struggles off 
the people^ prevent the salutary effect* which 
laws are calculated to produce ; the fact i*, the 
men who take possession of a country, if H he not 
already civilized, have a great degree of respond 
sibflity attaehed to them, and often by mutual 
consent appoint a ruler ; but supposing him to be 
capable of governing/ his successors may be weak 
men: they may frame ungust laws; they may 
corrupt the people, whose descendants will more 
or less be tainted with their imperfections ; in 
short, time and 'habit may reconcile to future 
generations principles which are absurd and sub-* 
Torsive of the very ends of a legal government. 
Let us now suppose the country already civilized 
on taking possession ; a contest will probably take 
place, and the new government will be succeeded 
by despotism ; unless* indeed* a concurrence of for- 
tunate circumstances, added to uncommon wis- 
ddm and virtue in the new legislators, preclude 
those consequences. The above, and similar causes, 
are then the primary ones of those political evil» 
which we find even in the early part of most his** 
lories; but there appears to have been as few civil 
wars; after the death of the supposed founder off 
Britain* as could possibly be expected in so early: 
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a state of the government ; we find his gtrradM 
children and descendants building cities, and 
teaching the arts of peace, instead of ravaging 
and destroying the countries left to them by 
their progenitor. 

Bladild, who had studied at Athens, built atf 
university and the city of Bath; Mulmutms 
Donwallo framed laws which were much esteem- 
ed; 4 the Druids were undoubtedly possessed of 
learning : Cassibelaunus (the brother of Lud) 
and Caractacus seem to have been good generals, 
and universities were established in various parte 
of the country* 

The Saxon heptarchy, I admit, exhibits prooft 
of ignorance; for the inhabitants of Britain might 
certainly, at this period, have enjoyed liberty 
on the basis of a republican form of govern- 
ment. The Saxon heptarchy, however, does 
not present us with a view of countries 
united by the principles of truth and wisdom, 
but a confusion of despotic regulations en* 

* From the above, and various other facts of the same kind, 
may we not be allowed to doubt whether all the accounts given 
by Caesar are valid ? and whether he did not, to gratify national 
vanity, give rather a disadvantageous account of the Britans I 
Herodion certainly also describes the .Northern Britans as na- 
ked and painted ; but might there not be tribts of Britans as 
there are of Indians, Americans, fee. who were uncivilized, 
though in some parts cities and laws existed ? 
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forced by the irtn of power : The ftiople gtoulf 
jgopraat, submitted from necessity to their ty- 
rants, but> readily, on the slightest grounds, aarf 
when atiy opportunity offered, took up arms ; not 
against the invaders of their country* but against 
the invaders of their rights. During several 
centuries some wise and good men were of course 
found aipeng their rulers ; but vain were their efr 
fort* to eradicate effectually those evils, to which 
a had system had given rise* 
. From the ti&e of the union of the heptarchy 
ttbder Egbert, the country was perpetually at* 
tacked by the Danes, who were conquered, duri 
i*g a certain periods by Alfred. This prince 
*6t only rescued Britain from i state of profound 
igwotanoe, and civil distraction, but also from the 
farads of fierce, but generous* enemies. Swayne 
afterwards conquered the island, but soon sur- 
rendered it to the Normans, whose descendants, it 
can scarcely be denied, chiefly form the present 
nation of Englishmen. 

Frpm what has been said, it appears, that 
virtuous statesmen in all countries, and in all ages, 
kave ever endeavoured to preserve the princt- 

* The Daaish chief Otathtum lived on terms of personal iftti* 
nrccy with his conqueror, whic£ was -a proof of his generom 
mature, that could bear to see atul acknowledge thevir&tt 
even of an enemy. : • 
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plis of government in their purity ; being aware 
that the attempts made by a nation to recover its 
lost liberty, are not only often attended with vio- 
lence, but when political abuses have been gamm- 
ing ground by the will of the people, or, at least, 
without their resistance, the very evils which they 
have taken measures to obviate not being radically 
removed, shew themselves again in some form or 
other; besides, as it has beeti justly said, "that 
every violent effort to subvert a system may give sta- 
bility by its defeat to that which was intended to 
be destroyed ;" wise men have sometimes preferred 
existing abuses to proposed innovations.* It is, 
however, a melancholy truth, that the longer 
those abuses continue, the more serious may b^ 
the consequences of their abolition. 
1 The celebrated question of Machiavel, " Whe- 
ther, after the people have become corrupt, a free 
government can he maintained, if they enjoy it, or 
established, if they db not eryoy it V* may perhaps 
be answered in this manner : While the people 

'* Political scruples, however, when carried too far, re- 
mind us of an anecdote related of a king of Spain, who being 
overtaken by a storm, wanted a cloak to cover him ; the officer 
who generally placed the cloak on the king's shoulders being 
far behind, and none of the nobles presuming to offer their 
cloaks, because it was not their office, he caught a cold^ which 
terminated in a dangerous illness. 

G 
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are corrupt, they cannot in reality he free ;* hut 
they may be ahte to discern the political Cause* 
which have co-operated to the subversion of theft 
freedom: and aa in chymistry thfere ace sub- 
stances and fluids of so subtile a kind, that a very 
small quantity will change the properties tii a 
multiplicity of mingled materials (white they 
act oh them), so in a corrupt commonwealth, a 
small portion of the spirit of freedom may/ by 
being properly infused; purify the whole. 

* The argument of Livy, relative to the Romans* is very 
striking, but it is not applicable to the present case. He 
says; "That the boisterous disposition of that ferocious people, 
composed of turbulent shepherds, fugitive slaves, and outlaws, 
Was disciplined by Romulus and softened by Numa, so that a 
race capable of liberty was produced." Those, however, who 
have lived under governments, and whose minds have been 
cultivated and enlightened; may, by studying their national 
character, their history, and their politics, be able to discern 
the political causes, &c* 
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CHAP. IX. 



OP LJlWS. 



Th£ fint constituent of a law* is to be good; 
w second is to fee dmr;^ if laws be in tkeit 
nature bad, it is very difficult not to make them, 
in some instances, subservient merdy to the dic- 
tates of reason, .and consequently to depart from 
their letter ;. if they he intricate, it is almost im- 
possible to avoid judging according to circum- 
fctaaces, which requisf* a considerable <Jegree of 
ability and integrity; for this reason the obscu- 
rities in the connaon law of England, to which 

* The term law, it i* well known, comes from a Saxo^i 
Word, which signifies a command 5 now it is necessary, in order 
that a command may be sufficiently powerful to bind a whole 
people, that it should derive its efficacy from some power which 
gmetk it tk* strength of a Urn* (Vide chap, vit.) 

f Were laws thus utttyersally charactered, the propriety 
and justice of acquittals and punishments would never be called 
%r\ t|ue^tion, afer they bad taken place (which unfortunately 
typ tgeen the case in np^t civjjjfced co^a$$) : the degrees of 
qe#D^4wdpuWc a /b ffl ej q e ? t wo*tfd he cojwpn«Mt to the pri^- 
iayj^s oire^spn and jwtye; ap4 crimes ybp^x °PPP^te & 
their nature, would not be absurdly confounded. 

c2 
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successive acts of parliaments, &c. have given 
rise, are much to be lamented; not only because 
they have tended to introduce cavils among 
pleaders, and discontent among clients, but also 
because they have prevented the study of the law 
from being so universal as it ought to be, in a 
free and enlightened country.* 

The Custom of reasoning from precedent, riiay, 
without the greatest care and judgment, be sub- 
versive of the principles of justice. ,* 

Presumptive evidence ought also to be admitted 
with great caution, yet were we wholly to reject it, 
we should probably, in some causes, rather oppress, 
than afford satisfaction to the injured person. 
, The good sense and experience of enlightened 
nen must sometimes be substitutes for mere facts; 
and the weight, nay, almost the validity of evi- 
dence, may sometimes be called in question; 
otherwise a depraved, and Villanous combination, 
might, in certain cases, deprive a meritorious 
man of his character and his life. 

The interpretation of the laws is often the ne- 
cessary consequence of their injustice, absur- 

* I am writing in an enlightened age, and therefore it Is 
not necessary to illustrate toy assertions by examples. I shall 
simply observe, that the cases in' question involve distinctions 
which it may sometimes require the utmost degree of wisdom 
to discern* '•*- ' ' 
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dity, and incongruity; for some of the wisest 
judges have deemed it better to innovate, than to, 
inflict a punishment not at all suited to the 
offence. 

The interpretation of the laws may, however, 
pn the other hand, render persons liable to be 
sacrificed to the enmity, the prejudices, or the 
misconception, of their judges. 

Laws, strictly speaking; can be framed, altered, 
or abrogated only by the zvill of the people. In- 
dividuals can have no power over them; even an 
uryust law can in reality only be repealed by the 
people, 

. Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity observes, 
€ { That by the natural law wherqunto he (God) 
hath made all subject, the lawful power of 
making laws to command whole politic societies 
of men, belongeth so properly unto the same en- 
tire societies, that for any prince or potentate, of 
what kind soever cm earth, to exercise the same 
of himself, and not either by express commission 
immediately from God, or else by authority de- 
rived at the first from U^eir consent upon wh,os f e 
persons he imposes laws, is no better than mere 
tyranny: laws therefore they ate not, which puh- 
lic consent hath not made so."* 

* It is singular that Hooker, considering that he lived in 
rather a despotic reign, should have advanced an argument 
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The abb v* opinion, which opftears to be found 
ed cm a detep knowledge *f the principles of go- . 
-mtain&nt, proves, that ute coimnahd «r arbitrary 
decree relative to the laws can have any legal 
ifdght> Hate* it reieitte talidity ftwa «be «nnc- 
tfata *f tb* peopte. How important is it, tberrfdne> 
that lawn abouM be goo* awd deaf; for it il * 
melancholy truth that when they «re not w^ habit, 
somfetiaies, gains such an ascendancy over the 
minds of men, thattfcy faav^ not sufficient virfut, 
or eoura^ to prevent the evil effects of their in- 
justice and obscurity. 

The antiquity of laws may make* thenar mortQ 
respectable^ but it cannot alone be deemed a 
sufficient reason, to pTe Vent them from being 
altered or abrogated ; fof were, this the ca?$> by 
parity of reasoning, tome of the most absurd cu$- 

wnicli appears to militate against the following, principles; 
th^t bills assented to by the kifig h$ve the force of laws j 
that the kirig $hme can convoke or dissolve th* parliament, fcc. 

* Fcf instance, we involuntarily feel a kind of veneration ior 
the old British laws, when Sir John Fortescue traces their ori- 
gin beyond the foundation of Kome # and affirms, that neither 
the Romans, Saxons, Danes, or Normans, altered them; but 
were they %ttll more ancient, they might not all be good) or 
supposing them, for the sake of auguinent to be aU good, they 
would still be liable to abuses. 

Even from some of the words in the coronation oatb of the 
English motiarchs, it is evident that the " upright laws" ate 
alone to be maintained. , 
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tMM t* the world might claim validity;* a$d 
jvt asttetamkfcy, <5mt *» erwr of two w thfe^ 
tboiitud fcare, ofcght to fat «* «a«ch exploded 
M Mfe *f two br three days.f 
it is impoBsjMt to deny, that wten a multitude 

* When Tertullian maintains f€ that to he the most ancient 
which is most true/' he does dot mean to tmpty that because t 
thing I5 anciebt^ it is therefore true 5 but that any principle^ 
though apptttintly c|HJ)r rieoentiy j&qoveujd, if *rue, must neces- 
fft% hft faciei^ because^ is iomvjod in nature, or on the lawf 
of jthe creation; but that, on the contrary, if a principle be 
false, it is not the less so, because it is said to be ancient 5 for 
a variety of causes may have contributed to prevent its utter 
abolition from generation to generation : even thqogh tbeaaga^ 
<rio*» part of fioankuid josy-haw ibe^n /convinced of its fallacy: 
the gooses* of a daw or custom, therefore, cannot depend 
£plely % qn its " having been used time out of mind/' 

The following is often a cause of the prolongation of error: 
after having suffered from tyranny, civil wars, &c. the people 
£ave been willing to submit to any system wbfch might have 
the appearance of freedqm, or to offer a probable prospect of 
relief from present evils 3 besides, when the good of any thing 
is. greater than the evil which attends it, it is often, supported 
till sornething better is fpund. The times, m shott, give rise 
to approbation, when it would not, perhaps, under dther cir- 
fumstapce&.be supported. 

f The laws of the Twelve Tables, which were framed when, 
the tribunes of the people abused their authority, were ex- 
tremely s/implej but the Decemviri, who were chosen to 
jmt them into execution, unfortunately became oppressors: 
4hus in this case the laws were good, but they were improperly 
administered. 
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of unnecessary and almost unintelligible phrase*? 
are incorporated into any code of laws, the oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of male voienee and par- 
tiality become more frequent, and consequently 
one of the chief ends for which laws were 
framed, the security of individuals, is defeated ; 
persons of moderate fortunes are materially in- 
jured; the poor are ruined by legal processes, 
and even prefer being the victims of injustice to 
running the risk of losing aH they possess— -such 
are the consequences of those delays, &c. to which 
needless tautologies and intricacies in the laws 
have given rise. 

A too great respect for antiquity is hostile to 
the principles of reason, and the discovery of 
truth. f It .creates disputes concerning points 

* Tacitus, among other ancient writers, attributes some of 
the miseries of his times to the multiplicity of the laws j which 
is the necessary consequence of the defects I have mentioned; 
and considers this circumstance as a concomitant of a most 
corrupt commonwealth. In truth, when there are contradic- 
tions and ambiguities in the law, a judge cannot even adhere 
to the common oath by which he is bound ; i. e. €< to do jus- 
tice to every man, according to the law of the land/* 

f There is, another sentiment of Tertullian on this subject, 
so extremely beautiful and so much to the point, that I doubt 
not I shall be excused for offering it, in its unadorned state, and 
without any comment, to iny readers. " Leges non annofum 
num&rus, nee conditorum dignitas, ted sola equitas commendatJ* 
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which have perhaps never been ascertained ; it 
makes men refuse to throw off their old chains, 
though they know that they have long been in 
bondage; on the, other hand, the introduction of 
fresh shackles is equally to be dreaded. , 

Next to the excellence and perspicuity of laws, 
their impartiality ought particularly to be con* 
sidered; the sovereign can po more direct the 
opinion of the judge, without infringing on the 
prerogatives of the latter, than he can influence 
the proceedings of his parliament, without de- 
stroying the principles on which, its authority 
was at first delegated by the people. ' 

Grotius also says, Duratio temporis naturam rei non immutat, 
lib. 2. cap. 4. 

It is here necessary to observe, that because a sentiment in the 
works of any particular author happens to be strongly marked 
with the characteristics of truth, and is therefore quoted for the 
sake of illustration, it cannot justly be inferred that we adopt 
all the principles of the author. 
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CHAP. X. 

OF JCDGBS. 

As s6vereigtrs give sanction to, *o jodgss ad- 
minister, the laws; and as it behaves ibt former 
to sanction only salutary ones, to it is incumbent 
on the latter to administer tfaest impartially : 
judges ought to be unbiassed by circumstances, 
uninfluenced hy opinion, and superior td all sel- 
fish considerations :* otherwise opposite or simi- 
lar principles, Ac., might Jiaye aji ascendancy iq 
judicial matters, and individuate, consequently, 
subjected to the greatest degree of inju^iee ; fer 
suppose the accused be notoriously known to 
support principles different from those of the 
judge ; or, on the contrary, suppose the interests 
of the judge to depend, in some degree, on those 
of the accused, would not his feelings lead him 
in the one case to condemn, and in the other to 

'* The virtue of the parliament is closely connected, with that 
of the judges ; for the latter cannot be deprived of their 
places, except by the power of the former. ' 
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purdan, unless he had determined to be swayed 
by principles wholly unconnected with private 
feelings and considerations ?* 

Tfce situation *f judges is, perhaps, in some 
respects more important than that of sovereigns, 
fov they are the immediate redttifters of wrongs, 
and the atengors of the itmoeent. If theft there 
exist any who would vacriftee the honour which 
^Ifcey kare pledged to their countrymen, to views 
of interest j, Ac. do tfcejr not deserve the execration 
of mankind more than the most abandoned vil- 
lains who may be brought before them ? 

Severe penalties are justly incurred by venal 
and unprincipled judges; but the most dis- 
graceful punishment which can be inflicted on 
those who abuse their trust, and trifle with the 
lives tad happiness of their felJow-fcreatnres, is 
the censure of all honest and good men, from 
generation to generation. 

Bracton, the writer before-mentioned, ex- 
pressly says, €€ that kings must choose judges 
Who are learned, who fear God, wlio are true to 
their principles, and who hfrte avarice ;" fees, 

-* On the above principles it is evident, that the impartiality 
of judges is never more fhlly tried than in cases which relate 
to sedition and treason : for if they are not thoroughly impar- 
tial, individuals may sometimes fee tacrificed to private ani- 
motity. 
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therefore, for unjust sentences, are considered 
as inconsistent with the sacred character of a 
judge. 

In English trials; the judge is supposed to 
have much less power than the jury: his pro- 
vince, strictly speaking, is merely to pronounce 
such a senteqce as may coincide with the judg- 
ment of a certain number of men, previously 
proved to be wholly unprejudiced and unbiassed 
in the particular case concerning which they are 
to determine ; yet in many cases the sentence is 
left to his decision, and his opinion, particularly 
in summing up the evidence, may, from obvious 
causes, have great weight with the jury. 

The trial by jury,* however, when preserved 
in its purity, appears to be one of the most ra- 
tional and impartial modes of trial that can 
be devised for the purposes of justice.f It 
excludes any secret understanding between the 

* This kind of trial is said by some to have been introduced 
by King Alfred, but by others, to have a more ancient origin : 
the Swedes, and other northern nations, have laid claim to the 
institution ; and it appears to have been known to the Nor- 
mans before they came into England. 

t There is a kind of challenge which enables a prisoner to 
set aside the whole panel, when he suspects that they are in 
the interest of the prosecutors ; and there is another kind of 
challenge, which enables the accused to object to only a part of 
the jury. 
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sovereign* and the judge; the judge and the 
grand jury; the grand and the pettyf j u *y; the 
accused (or the accuser) and the judge ; or, in 
short, between any of the parties concerned in 
prosecutions ; none can legally act under con- 
troul. 

The simple idea of a jury is, that it should be 
composed of impartial men, who belong to, and 
arfe id be returned into, the body of the common- 
wealth, and who are consequently liable them- 
selves to depend on the impartiality of their coun- 
trymen on a similar occasion. 

* Prosecutions are generally carried on in the king's name j 
and a great portion of the judicial power is supposed to reside 
in him. 

f It appears a question of some importance, whether the 
power of appointing a petty jury ought, in English trials, to be 
vested in any officer immediately connected with the crown ? 
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CHAi>. XI. 

Ot SEDITION ANP TREASON. 

It is Very difficult to determine with respect 
to sedition? the, writings of some of thfc mojjt 
eminent historians and politicians having beep 
deemed* seditious, not because they supported^ fyyi 
because they opposed, measures subversive of tb* 
laws of their country ; calm appeals io the go- 
vernment, founded on the primary principles of 
its authority, have also sometimes been palled 
attempts to resist the civil power, cou$e<|uently 
seditious; and a wish to rectify abuses, and to 
restore the constitution to its purity, has been 
thus denominated, though openly evinced in par- 
liament, on the plea that it might lead to anar- 
chy * 

It is evident, therefore, that the judgment pro* 

* Sergeant Glynn, in his admired speech in favour of Wood- 
fall (who was prosecuted for publishing Junius's Letter to the 
King) justly observes, " that the public acts of government^ 
ought to lie open to public examination, and that it is a service 
done to the state to canvass them freely." 
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houn«4 concerning sedition may not only be ex- 
tremely unjust* in particular cases, but generally 
speaking, tend to undermine the legal rights of 
the people ; for if the liberty of political iur 
quiry, a power to address tUe &v vereigd,* apdop* 
position to tyranny be takba away from then)* 
^ibitjfary ^ril| becomes the main-spring of their 
government, afcd th*y cease to be free. 

Sit William Blackstone justly observes, " that 
tceasoq imports a betraying, treachery, a breech 
of fkith f "- and Dr. Johnson defines it to be " an 
oflfenee against the dignity and majesty of the 
commonwealth." Admitting either of those defi- 
nitions to tie just, may it not be extremely diffi- 
cult, in some cases* to ascertain the crime? For is 
not an attempt to subvert the principle* qf> almost 

* Blackstorte says, " That to vindicate those rights (political 
rights) when actually violated or attacktd, the subjects of Eng- 
land are entitled, in the first place, to the regular administration 
and free course of justice in the courts of law; next to the 
right of petitioning the king and parliament for redress of 
grievances; acd lasdy,tp the rigto pf lavij^ a^du^^ arms for 
self preservation and defence*" (Blacfc>t9rie> Cooun. Book 1.) 
But besides the rights above mentioned, which are possessed bjr 
every select of Great Britain, a privilege of appealing to the 
nation at large also exists. 5 so that ample redress » allowed 
each individual, as well as the people considered as a body, to 
infringe?* the rights of either, is tyranny. 
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as deserving the natoe of treason/ as an attempt to 
overthrow a government * And may not associ- 
ations formed fob the purpose of secretly under- 
mining, more justly be denominated treasonable, 
than associations formed for the purpose ofopenjy 
defending, the rights of the people t 

The notions concerning treason have at differ- 
ent periods of the English history been as vague 
as the judgments pronounced have been errone- 
ous, both in a legal and in a mere rational sense. 
The statute of the 25th of" Edw. III. may perhaps 
be-deemed more conclusive than any other ; but 
it is not satisfactory, giving to the king and par- 
liament in future, power to decide, whether an 
act should be judged as treason or felony ? In the 
reign of Richard II. it was denominated treason 
to kill an ambassador, or even to purpose the kil- 
ling, or deposing the king, without any overt act: 
yet he was deposed; a proof that violent mea- 
sures have little effect in preventing offences.* 

In the reign of Henry VIII. f new treasons were 

* This inference deserves particular notice : it is one of those 
inferences which must necessarily and immediately be drawn 
from the fact stated : it involves an universal principle and a 
syllogism, viz. tyranny tends to deprive kings of their power; 
Richard It. was a tyrant, therefore Richard II. was deprived of 
his power. 

f In this king's reign it was denominated treason, to declare* 
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invented; among which stealing cattle by JTfefaft- 
tucsj vraa not the least absurd. This deviation 
from the original meaning of the word, was of 
course productive of great confusion and mis 
understanding in courts of justice. Treason, in 
its political sense, ft tdentiy signifies the deliver- 
ing up a country into the hands of enemies, 
knowing or believing the?* to be such ; and from 
thence arose another kind of treason, viz. assassi- 
Batiog, ofc atiemptieg the lifr of tbe^***giror 
chief magistrate All other, acts tuppotqd tp; be* 
treasonable, may petfeapsbe redpcftd t# thps* 
vttbich hwebecia denominated by Sir Willina 
31*ek$tope f( coustuuQtiv0tre^so<W. ,> : ^ 

• » * . , * # * ■ * * • . > • i * i • % 

either Elizabeth the daughter of queen Anne, or Mary, thf 
daughter of queen (Catharine, legitimate. 
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CHAfcXII. 

i!) ' OF SECEM INtOHMATIdN. 

SeceW ififott&atfaft hafrbteft supposed by son* 
lb be aofr daly useful, but a necessary support, 
fca goVernmettt I question oMich the truth of 
Ais principle, eveii In a tyrannical, but it is cer- 
tainly not applicable to a free, state; in both 
cases a blunt weapon, Ignorance, is turned into a 
sharp sword, Cunning, which may as well be 
directed against those who employ, as against 
those who are wounded by it, The man who 
betrays one of his fellow-subjects to-day, for 
venal purposes, might betray his sovereign to- 
morrow, for the same purposes : when all faith 
between man and man is broken, power can only 
be maintained by the most degrading means; 
and weak and corrupt indeed must that govern- 
ment be, which owes its support to* such means ! 
It is scarcely worth preserving, if such is the 
general disaffection towards it, that the infringe- 
ment of every principle which ought to be dear 
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to its citizens, is deemed allowable for the pur- 
pose of supporting it 

The attachment and the unanimity of a people 
are the only real securities against those eV3| 
which secret information is supposed to present; 
the punishment of individuals does not remedy 
them. 

Can it be seriously maintained that the expe- 
dient* formerly used in Venice to discover disaf* 
fected persons, secured the allegiance of the 
people ? or that the mmf who were most actively 
employed on such occasions could inspire them 
with revemnce and esteem for their employers 4 
Could that policy be called wise, which opened 
such a field for false and suborned witnesses ? 

The two following consequences eve* attend 
Secret information: the oppression of innocent 
and even meritorious individuals, who may be 
the victims of private prejudice ; and the intf?** 
duction of false swearing for lucre ; both of which 

< * Marble lions were placed in different parts of St Mark's 
Palace, &c. and through their mouths secret information was 
received; &e mouths corresponded to boxes beta* then, into 
winch billets of accusation were thrown: the boxes were 
searched by the chief magistrates of the different divisions, an$ 
communicated to the state inquisitors 5 the spies then substan- 
tiated their accusations. 

f Those men were generally among persons who had been 
condemned to death for crimes. 

h2 
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tend to sap the foundation of public and private 
, virtue : the circumstances which are often con* 
fleeted wkh the first consequence are extremely 
distressing ; for those who happen to be the 
objects of<oppressioa, hate not the advantage of 
fleeing tbeir enemies, who, if they were question- 
ed concerning them, would perhaps affect almost 
a total ignorance even of their existence :* ne- 
vertheless many serious evils may accrue to the 
sufferers : if they occupy dependant stations, 
their places or their livelihoods may be taken 
from theip, they know net why ; if independent, 
fllexr , pl**s ,, whether relating to wealth or fame, 
may be Jcvttratedj by the most unfair means: if 
they are drive » by a sense of unmerited injuries, 
io commit acts of violence, they are considered 
as dangerous members of the community ; 
their conduct is represented as the retuit of their 
principle*, and they are pointed at. as examples 
bf folly and error : thus, in all situations, they 
are subjected to censure, and sometimes attempt* 
are made to throw odium even on their friend? 
and adherents. . Such are the melancholy con- 
sequences of s$cret tnfbrnMtiou : and when we 
^consider that they may be produced by the 

* The brave Tartars used formerly, to pot their name* to 
their arrows, that the person attacked might know his* adver- 
sary. 
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perjury #f persons in extreme want,' <wr by the 
pusillanimity of those who are conscious of hay* 
ing injured the oppressed party, and fear retali- 
ation ; or, finally, by the baseness of some who 
hope to bbtain advantages over the sufferer/ by 
endeavouring to impeach him ; jve cannot help 
lamenting that a custfom which affords such a 
wide scope for injustice and falsehood, should be 
sanctioned in any country.*- ' 

* What opinion should we fora 
who would overwhelm another \ 
which his victim could not return 1 
cover the hand that struck him : > 
get for a moment their nature, ai 
Not less dastardly is the kind of 
luded to. 

Let us coolly consider the situation of a man who is the vic- 
tim of secret information t he has perhaps been weakened and 
dispirited by unfair treatment, previous to his being brought 
before a tribunal, already prejudiced against him ; he is con* 
fused by his situation, and agitated by the apprehension of not 
being heard; he has perhaps, only a few simple facts to urge in 
his defence; striking facts it is true/ which will probably speak 
more forcibly to the hearts of his judges than a cloud of wit- 
nesses ; but, should he fall, by what appellation could we distin- 
guish his .assailant ? The highwayman plunders ; he sometimes, 
in case of lesistance, takes the life of a stranger, but he risks 
his own by the act, and he probably aims only one blow> the 
secret informer has struck hundreds of blows, perhaps, before 
his adversary has even encountered him; he has robbed, him 
of more than wealth— -more than life, duritig successive years— 
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'The nodes sometimes employed by secret io~ 
formers, in order to betray and impeach their as- 
sociates, cannot be too severely censured ; they 
seem themselves to be unguarded, and after hav- 
ing engaged their companion to speak openly, 
they denounce him ! Having gone further than 
him in every assertion, which tbey suppose may 
be deemed of a seditious tendency, they steretly 
endeavour to deprive him of his character, his 
sqfety, and perhaps his Itfe ! S There is something 
so cowardly and base in this mode of proceeding, 
that it cannot fail to meet with the concurrent 
detestation of all virtuous politicians, though 
their principles may, in other respects, differ* 

Those who are thus employed do not consider 
that it may, perhaps, be their fate some time or 
other, to receive the Cyclop's present ;f biit 

and perhaps 'enjoyed a tolerably lair reputation. Let every un- 
perverted mind declare which of the two assassins is most de- 
serving of punishment. 

* It may be justifiable in times of war, among enemies, in 
particular situations, and in a general manner, to take precau- 
tions j but those precautions can never involve the despicable; 
kind of treachery to which 1 have alluded. 

Even stratagems of war are liable to rules which a brave 
and honourable enemy would almost deem* sacred, even though 
interest might oppose his scruples. 

f Polyphemus, the Cyclop, having drank some wine which 
Ulysses had given him, said that he would make him a present 
in return : this prment was a promise that he would eat him 
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whether they escape or not, it is certain that, ab» 
stractedly considered, secret information is not 
only infamous in its nature, but a proof of the 
weakness of a government, and the want of virtue 
in a people ! for strength gives energy to the pro- 
. castings of the former ; and virtue produces - 
voluntary obedience to what is just and necet- 
sary, in the latter 

last of all his companions : thus (if the metaphorical be brought 
to a literal sense) those who receive benefits/ sometimes repay 
their tiroe-serving friends. Ulysses is supposed, ia the table, to 
have offered Fotypheaiws wise, ftora aa apprehension lest he 
should eat bun | but he only procured a delay of his sentence* 
from a being who consulted merely his appetite and selfish 
feelings. 
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CH^P. XIH. 

OF OATHS. 

It appears from several ancient authors, that 
the early races of men did not. sanction oaths/ 
supposing them probably to be useless among 
honest men, and not blading among rogues, 
There is perhaps truth in this principle ; yet it 
has been affirmed by some, that as sensible olyectSy 
particularly when religious notions are attached 
to them, have a powerful effect on the minds of 
the people, the solemn ceremony of calling the 
supreme being to witness an attestation, accom- 
panied by formalities and ceremonies, may deter 
the ignorant and the unthinking from giving a 
testimony, founded on the suggestion of self-in- 
terest or resentment. The above argument is 
plausible: but may it not lead to dangerous 
conclusions ? For instance, might not those igno- 

* One of the oldest expressions extant for an oath, signifies 
merely to gwe security : now an honest man*s word is sufficient 
security, both in private life and in a court of justice $ an oath 
is a declaration which includes a security for the truth or false, 
hood of any thing. 
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rait and nntht&king persons, who it is suppose* 
would be restrained by certain formalities and 
ceremonies, from being swayed by self-interest or 
resentment, might not those persons, from their 
ignorance and want of thought, be sometimes 
tempted to attach a greater degree of importance 
to the outward concomitants of an oath, than to 
the inward state of their minds ? Might they not 
be prone to affix little value to common assertions 
in the daily affairs of life, and to suppose that 
they were rendered less important because not 
accompanied by the formalities, &c. before al- 
luded to ; in short, by rendering, the nature of tes- 
timony less abstract, do we not decrease its 
moral weight ? 

I humbly submit the above queries to the 
judgment of my readers * 

* It is certain, that many nations have been in the habit of 
using, on certain occasions, particular phrases, in order to give 
force to their assertions : and the meaning of the following 
words, I swear (or give security) by, signified that the thing 
mentioned, which was always deemed sacred, would as soon 
be violated, as the promise or assurance given. " How much 
more sacred then," say the advocates for modern oaths, " is that 
by which we swear, than any other thing which could be fixed 
upon to give validity to our words !" There is much plausi- 
bility in this argument, and yet it perhaps might justly be said, 
in conformity with the principles laid down in the Chapter, that 
unless the individual were influenced daily and hourly by the 
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precepts contained in the hook by which they swear, their word, 
though given in a public form, would be, in reality, hot a pre- 
carious kind of security. The fear of punishment might pre- 
vent them, at the moment, from saying what was false, but the 
hope of reward might afterwards induce them to contradict eveft 
tfeetrath. 
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CHAP. XIV. 



OF TOMURE. 



Haitily for mankind, the inhuman custom of 
putting to the torture, in order to extort the con- 
fession of crimes, is abolished* in most parts of 
the world: its injustice with respect to the inno- 
. cent, and its general inutility with respect to die 
guilty, must he obvious; the same causes, viz* 
weakness and a sense of pain, might influence an 
innocent as well as a guilty man to make such 
<a confession as would be sufficient to conyfct 
him : hut both the one and the other might be 
inclined to retract their words when set at li- 
berty. 

* I mean abolished in the strict, and usual, acceptation of 
the word) for undoubtedly means have sometimes been se- 
cretly employed to force confessions from an individual, which 
may, perhaps, be considered more cruel than an open mode of 
proceeding. Sbcrbt torture, like sscsbt information, is 
however an evil which belongs only to corrupt governments * 
the humane treatment of prisoners, and even of condemned 
, criminals, has ever been enforced, not only by virtuous states- 
men, but by eminent lawyers in all ages. 
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It appears a paradox that the torture should 
ever have been called lawful ; for it is intended 
to force such an avowal as may render an indi- 
vidual liable to a punishment inflicted by the 
laws for some supposed offence. Now supposing 
the person to be innocent, a cruel punishment has 
already been inflicted on him, and he has no re- 
dress : it is well known that weakness, and a sense ' 
of pain, will sometimes induce persons, just before 
their death, to magnify every error of which they 
have been guilty into a crime; particularly if 
.they are surrounded: by those who favour fanati- 
cism : the dread, the uncertainty of futurity, co- 
operating with the sufferings of the moment, 
urge tbem to make concessions, which in the 
•hours of cool reflection they, repent having 
made. When irritated organs are violently and 
repeatedly operated upon by any particular ideas, 
it sometimes happens that persons will talk inco- 
herently, and convict themselves of offences of 
which they are wholly innocent ; but when rea- 
son returns/ it is easy to convince these unfortu- 
nate sufferers that they have judged falsely : thus 
may it be with an innocent man who, when put 
to. the torture, confesses, in moments of frenzied 
insensibility, that he is guilty : his remembrances 
of the past, and perceptions of the present, are 
confused, and the paere wish to escape the seps*i- 
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tions of the moment, influences him to convict 
himself. It is evident, therefore, from what has 
been said, that the expedient of putting to the 
torture is useless for the purposes of justice, and 
it is unnecessary to enlarge on its inhumanity.* 

* I here offer to the minds of ray readers some very ingenious 
problems of Beccaria, relative to the subject of the Chapter, 
which may perhaps throw a light on my arguments. 

L The force of the muscles,, ailjl thfe sensibility of the nerves 
of an u^docent person being given^ it is required to find the 
degree of pain necessary to. make him confess himself guilty of 
a given crime. • " 

2. I, the Judge, must find some one guilty. Then, who 
•sat a strong fellow, bast? been able to. resist the force tf ; tor* 
meat, therefore I acquit tt*ec ? thou toeing weaker, has£ yielded 
to it, I therefore condemn thee. I am sensible that the con* 
fession which was extorted from thee has no weight, but if thou 
dost not confirm by oath what thou hast already confessed, I 
will have thee tortured again, 

3. The law by which torture is authorized, says, mi he 
insensible to pain ; Nature has, indeed given you an irresistible 

t self-love, and an unalienable right of self-preservation $ but I t 
create in you a contrary sentiment ; an heroical hatred of 
yourselves $ I command you to accuse yourselves, and td de- 
clare the truth, amidst the tearing of your flesh, and the dislo- 
cation of your bones. 

4. Thou art guilty of one crime, therefore it is possible that 
. thou roayest have committed a thousand others ; but the affair 

being doubtful, I must try it by my criterion of truth. The 
laws order thee to be tormented because thou art guilty, be- 
eause thofc mayest be guilty, and because I choose' thou shoulckt 
beguilty. "•«.■,...;■• 
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CHAP, XV. 



OF INFLUENCE. 



What is generally denominated the interest of 
a family (or families) extended to an individual, 
is a precarious kind of influence, both in its na- 
ture and duration, unless it be founded on some 
merit in the object: it is in reality very feeble, 
with reference to the public, though it may be 
successfully employed with a few; the interest 
used in support of an erroneous system, or a. bad 
author, is equally weak ; it may for a certain 
time produce the desired effect (perhaps to the 
detriment of some meritorious person), but the 
good sense and candour of mankind will at length 
procure justice for the injured party. In order 
to render influence permanently effectual, it is 
necessary that those who are to be* benefited 
by it, should either be characterized by some 
virtues or talents, and thus individually entitled 
to esteem, or that they should be reccommerided 
to notice on principles of justice and humanity, 
as in cases of calamities, ill health, &c. This 
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kind of influence will, generally speaking, be ef- 
fectual, even after the death of those who have 
employed it ; hut it is impolitic, as well as unfair, 
on any other grounds to exert power over the hu- 
man mind, in matters which relate either to per- 
sons or things. For, first, suppose thfe power be 
exercised with respect to persons ; the discovery 
of a false judgment, pronounced in consequence 
of false representations, induces the deceived 
party to be more confirmed in the contrary opi- 
nion, than he would have been had he adopted it 
without opposition ; pride co-operates with re- 
sentment, and urges him to throw the greatest 
degree of odium on the calumniator, and often to 
become the zealous friend of the injured person: 
thus the end of a calumny, which was to ruin an 
individual, is not only defeated, but actually 
turned to his advantage. » 

Secondly, suppose the power be exercised with 
respect to matters of opinion ; the discovery of 
false assertions, and false reasoning, relative to 
any system or principle, or to any proposed mea- 
sure in favour of, or against, that system or prin- 
ciple, makes the individual who has been thus 
deceived more vehement in opposing the argu- 
ments of his antagonist, than he would have 
been, had his judgment not been counteracted ; 
thus an opponent, instead of a partisan, is made. 
h!5 
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But even admitting that he continues in an error, 
liow weak and contemptible is that power which 
owes its existence to such means ! it may be 
shaken and destroyed in' an instant, or turned 
into implacable hatrecf. 

The above hints jherely relate to enlightened 
minds ; the advantages which accrue from de- 
ceiving the ignorant are still more precarious. 
What confidence can he placed in senseless 
beings, who utter imprecations against some, and 
speak loftily of others, without knowing why ; 
who praise and blame in a breath, and who 
would perhaps as easily be influenced to ex- 
change corses for blessings as blessings for curses, 
not having any foundation either for their affec- 
tion bt resentment, nor any reason for their con- 
duct, except that they have been told, with- 
out any reference to the merit or demerit of 
the persons in question, to support some and 
oppose others ? It is obvious that neither indi- 
viduals nor a state can derive any real security 
from such advocates, or such opponents ; it may 
therefore be laid down as a principle, that it 
is not good policy to vest any particular set of 
persons, however signalized for learning or afflu- 
ence, with authority to reduce some men and 
measures to utter contempt, and to exalt Others ; 
not from a conviction of the insignificance of the 
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one, or the merit of the other, but from prejudice 
mnd party rage. 

In all cases of importance, whether relating 
to persons or things, the public mind ought to be 
free and unbiassed, in order to prevent the fetal 
effects of prepossession and private animosity. 
Those individuals who, from excessive stupidity, 
or an extraordinary vicious state of mind, are in- 
capable of judging, ought to remain neuter; since 
it is evident that their assent or dissent cannot 
give validity to, or destroy the force of, any mea- 
sures proposed; but, according to the principles 
which have been laid down throughout this Essay, 
the number of persons so circumstanced ought' to 
be very limited. 

Influence with respect to auth&r$> and through 
the medium of the press, may also be considered 
not only as highly reprehensible in itself, but as 
BlegaL An author may be injured in the public 
opinion by the two following means : First, by the 
misrepresentation of his character ; and secondly, 
by the misrepresentation, and consequent abuse, 
of his principles. In the former case he k alter- 
nately held up in a ridiculous and odious point 
of view ; in the latter case every sentiment is car- 
ried to an extravagant length, and the jokes of 
the satirist sure sometimes mistaken for the absur- 
dities of the person against whom they are aimed. 
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$bt#he ji* wswhejmed with abuse befpre&s 
book has been fairly perused. It must he ad- 
ftttted tbjtf.say,- syj$ejB : jnay,, by «Mc/t means, be 
«fti*deji»d upj^pttlv, {\viih^t^rror ia the author 
»Wtit^J9&P$»Nw'> evejataowledgeiisejf 
jmf Ir* disgraced ; Jor # js easy .to introdtifie 
JW$* abo^aJ^^ious^oapV* who disgusts 
bjf &l Wwtfw «P4 ,impej$i»euce> and thus to 
&vnur * notion among tbe ignorant, tbajt it is 
IMt **o»th .\wb,ile topjupue *M quay Jead |to so 
wwh'Mfy* Awtfw *kW of % |>ri«eiples ,0/ 
#aAuftor sflpsjgta & fwryinj them into practice 
jnjWh-4MW&tr *» 4© #ake Unaa appear tygbly 
<flbj#sd ; [jftis js .ejected ,by .choowig such persons 
to profess, who are likely to throw ridicule on 
ttbrw». ffo ap «MfcMU3* J will advert to the prin- 
»*pk «fiibjtfty r l# ,ord«r tq shew the danger 
jnd feHftW <tf & ifcWM*** <*mses are suffered to be 
AMWtttolfcy WSW .9WPOV* and perhaps suborn- 
(^parjNKIf^ wm *frie kflWT classes ,of wciety, 
*k«.J*cil*» th^r «awtoc$ iby saying, T/tw fc#- 
Jwafo/ .ftfeftwig, hvwsfc 4n polity, can be, 
P9$ &9W tp Jfctf f rincipje than outrages jagd 

t Tfrfeft WI flfVW tf VRT ,h? *Up*aWe, if ^pplpysed. (as it often 

i») to ridicule in a general manner folly and ignorance^ but it 

*|s certainly reprehensjble when it tends merely to vent the 

jpleen to which a difference of opinion o*ay haVe gmsi 

rise. 
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cruelty: the same mode of r gawping may be ap- 
plied to all ether abuses of a true principle. 

I shall now consider that kind of influence 
which i^ employed merely through the medium 
of the press ; it is perhaps most deserving of re* 
probation, for a mdltitude of individuals are thu? 
unfairly prejudiced against one, who cannot per- 
haps defend himself/ or who is even ignorant of 
the attack. It is therefore much to be derired 
that persons of liberal and impartial principles 
should have sufficient influence (for influcncs be- 
comes in this case virtuous and justifiable) to 
prevent cowardly and indirect libels, which eta 
only be answered by the same kind of malignity, 
and consequently must be considered as irrepar- 
able injuries done to the milder part of mankind. 
The press being the mefcKum through which 
facts and opinions, highly interesting and impor- 
tant, are made known to, and circulated among, 
millions, ought to be under no contronl, except 
that of Reason; in thus setting limits td the 
power which is to rule over it, we not only repel 
the indirect* attacks of malice, and private en- 
mity, but we favour the dissemination of print I* 
pies which prejudice would suppress, and tyranny 
destroy. 

* We must distinguish between the open appeal of the af- 
frieved party, and the anonymous libels of the i 

I* ■. • 
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And here, it may not be improper to observe, 
that if influence, exerted over the mind* 6f the 
people with respect to any system or principle, 
be unjust and tyrannical, an attempt utterly to 
suppress that system or principle, is not only un- 
just and tyrannical, but in the literal sense of the 
word, illtgal* Hence when a meritorious per- 
son has devoted much time, which might have 
been employed in a more lucrative manner,. to 
some pl*n of obvious importance to human so- 
ciety, it is unfair either to take away all merit 
from, or to disregard, the author; every un cor- 
rupted a>ii}d must be struck with the injustice 
#f such a proceeding, which not only injures the 
sufferer, but damps the incentives to industry ip 
{4her$ wJbQ may witness his fate f 

I allude chiefly to those who bring plans for 
the ids pection of government. 

VV hat must be the sensations of a man of a libe- 
ral education, but reduced by misfortunes to a 
^tateof pepury, who applies repeatedly, but in 
vain, for his little property j perhaps the hope of 
bis family; the fruit of his fortitude and bis vir- 
tue ; which he has obtained by days and nights 
of paiuftil application ; while helpless infants,, at 
each line that he traced, unnerved his heart by 
pries for bread! Wb^t must be his sensations? 
J?? QPPlte rQ*<#«%> but ty vain! He receives 
♦ VidoOiap. x*ii. 
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cold repulses; is referred to one and to another* 
while despair or deep dejection is fixed on his 
emaciated countenance: he wanders about day 
after d^yj the scanty meal, procured perhaps 
on credit, is deferred till evetaing, and his babes 
cling round their agonized mother, repeating the. 
name of father. He returns to his afflicted fa- 
mily—the friend of his bosom, the partaker of 
bis cares, questions him concerning the result of 
his applications. Alas! What Can he say ? What 
can he do ? If he complain in an open manner, 
his present hopes are blasted— if he be driven to 
acts of violence, he is a ruined man. A few 
days, however, end the dreadful conflict^- fe 
is a wretched suicide— *nd what heart, not callous, 
to the feelings of nature and humanity, will not 
heave a sigh at his undeserved misfortunes !* 

A multitude of similar instances might per-*, 
haps be imagined of individuals who, in conse- 
quence of disappointments relative to plans of a 
public or private nature, which they have sub- 
mitted to government terminate their lives, either 
in the manner above mentioned, or in a jail. I 
should not have enforced my arguments on the 

m * This picture, though imaginary, is perhaps, not too, highly 
coloured even for common life j and it may tend to enforce, on 
principles of justice and humanity, the necesssity of the precau- 
tions, which have been humbly suggested at the close of th* 
chapter, 
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spl0Mt fcy •# striking a picture, warn I not in- 
cUfta* to 4hi*k th*t mistakes, and want of 
thought, mere than depravity, often oecasiasi 
the evils which have been mentioned; and thia 
perhaps m the caie with respect to other abuses 
of a similar hind. 

It appeals, according to the principles which 
have been laid down* that the moat scrupnlou* 
punctuality is accessary with respect to plans 
either of a civil or a military nature, which may 
be presented to government; the names of the 
persons who bring, or send them, ought to be re- 
gularly registered; aatated time fixed for a decisive 
answer; the greatest delicacy shewn* if they are 
not accepted; add the most cheering encourage- 
meat given, if they are deemed good and impart* 
ant : no partiality winced on any occasion, but the 
phns examined abstractedly, without any further 
itufniries concerning those who have offered 
them (either in, petson, or through the medium 
of another ), than rigid justice even to tbemseWes, 
('with reference to the plans or works in ques- 
tion, and far the purpose of preventing impos- 
ture*) may render neoesnary. 

* I am thus explicit, because I with to enforce, that the 
same power which secures our persons and pecuniary passes* 
sions from violence, ought also, to prevent the possibility of 
fraud or injustice with respect to what may, in some cases, be 
even of more value than personal safety, or the tttmolested en- 
joy ment of property. (Vide chap, sxii.) 
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CHAR XVL 



OF BRIBERY. 



Bribery appears to be founded on the follow- 
ing principle : after having undermined the in- 
tegrity of a man, a degrading equivalent is of- 
fered to him for the loss of it. 

The progress of venality among the lower 
classes is very gradual ; a bribe is at first rejected 
with indignation by an honest Indigent person, 
and he prefers bis poverty to the forfeiture of his 
hopour ; but he perhaps sees some of his former 
associates, whom be remembers in want, raised 
to comparative affluence/ by the means which 
he has disdained to employ ; the idea of escaping 
omvteaipt begpos to operate on his mind ; be per- 
ce&vw that' be is neglected; while some of hi* 
more fortunate companions are flattered' and 
courted: he makes a step out of his path, and 
finds that he gains some worldly consequence by 

* It is evident that I am now speaking of individuals in a 
corrupt government j and am considering bribery, ae a con- 
comitant of corruption. 
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it f he advances, and perhaps becomes affluent-** 
feasts every day, and endeavours to chase away 
reflection : yet in this man some impressions of 
virtue still remain, and it is obvious that, had not 
the temptations to err been very powerful, he, 
would hav* remained honest. The system of bri- 
bery, therefore, is much more to be condemned 
than those who are corrupted by it : they are in 
reality often objects of pity. So odious is the name 
of a bribe among the lower classes, that they are al • 
ways anxious to excuse obedience to those whom 
they despise, on the plea of necessity, and will 
seldom confess that they have been venal* A dis- 
tinction however must be made between a benefit 
and a bribe; or between the honourable rewards* 
held out to industry and virtue, and the base in- 
centives offered to idleness and vice. Offices t>f 

* I have^ before hinted (Chap, iv.) that military rewards 
ought to be proportioned to risks run, sacrifices made, &c. ; 
consequently, rewards received after having endured hardship* 
in foreign countries, &c. do not subject an officer or a soldier 
to any dishonourable imputation, even though they may not, 
perhaps-, fully and entirely approve of the reasons given for the 
particular service in which they have been engaged; we have 
no right to affirm that they have been bribed \ we have no right 
to call them to account, either for their future conduct, or po- 
litical principles, as having a reference to that service : they 
have performed their duty, and punctually fulfilled their en- 
gagements 5 but they have been bound only by a sense of duty, 
and a principle of honour, not by bribery. 
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friendship, kindness, or humanity, must also be 
distinguished from bribes ; for it is evident that 
reciprocal accommodations are founded on ra- 
tional principles, and that they are necessary even 
to the very existence of society ; the motives of, 
or the end proposed by, the person, are solely to 
be considered, for those constitute either a bribe 
or a benefit ; besides the duty which is incum- 
bent on us to make each other happy, we have 
also a right to promote our own good and inter- 
est by justifiable means : policy is not incom- 
patible with perfect rectitude ; but we must 
adopt a kind of policy which tends to concen- 
trate the wisert maxims for private conduct and. 
private enjoyments, with the happiness and well* 
being, not only of the individuals with whom 
we may have particular dealings, but of the 
community at large. 
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CHAP. XVIt 

OF tJCE B1GN1TV OF THE PLEIBI AN CHARACTER, 

Sdnrc respect is certainly doef to* oh^. ta r whom 
» state owes He formation audi support!; means of 
iaaftraeticto as well as of subsistence ought to be 
afibrded them ; for it is a melancholy fact, that 
the crimes which are sometimes imputed to til* 
lowetf ckss©^ have their onguras miifth magna- 
raficir as in penury ;. the former^ *by; ckeekisg; 
these noble extortions which l^tecd to industry anil 
indfependbnee,. give* ris& ta tfcr latter > and joint* 
ly, after having long operated" on uneulturafafr 
minds, at length produce that vindictive spirit 
which sometimes displays itself in popular com- 
motions, and is so much- and so justly dreaded 
by all those who possess humane feelings ; but 
our pity for the sufferings of individuals, and our 
indignation at the acts of an incensed people 
might often have been spared, had the aggressors 
received proper encouragement to be peaceable 
members of the community. Those alone who 
Understand the nature of that compact wbich en* 
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forte* feenefokfeee towards ea«h other, and obe- 
dfeftee to #i& laws/ e an be expected to be mil* 
and tractable i» a case of poWie emergency; it 
is, &fei<e&re, as much for the gooA of so- 
ciety that the kftrer classes should be in&ructed, 
aa for the be«otiv of the nation that they should 
be altewed the cwnj^rft &fty*; M*t*e cootwtence 
caw is general be placed in tbose \f ho exist in a 
state of extreme igwormee and poverty; fcr 
tbeit submission, iMeito^ the result of necessity, 
ceases' t*lfen that sole and powerful principle na 
letter operates o* their triad 1 *. 

1bte impolicy as* urdl as injustice of urging' 
tile l<wet clasps by mismanagement or ill usage, 
tfv commit crimes, and then punisftrag them se- 
verely for the very excesses into vrhieh Hkeyhmfe 
be^drfvw, mostbeolNkrus: Is ft not more ra- 
tional to mufce tbem responsible members 1 of 
lite commonwealth, by affording means of im- 
p rtfvfaaa rl, *stribntin^btessmgs, an* pronaatiiig' 
eflrtdktton among them ? It h desirable tfi at eack 
imfirftfual h* a free state, should feel bkwelf 
interested itr the Honour amf prosperity of Mi 1 
country : be sfrouM be ready tfr oppose its etfH 
mier on a principle of sffidefencr, as M*elf as o# 
ar principle of dteft/ ; numerous' instances migfc* 
be adtftrced of great and pnrptdoua nations artKteg* 
tfte ancients, vrMeh fell A into tbe^Bands 1 of e*w 
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mies, merely from nant of attachment m theisw 
lujbitants. The success of the Romans against 
the combined forces of their enemies, may* in 
several instances, be almost wholly attributed, to 
the attachment of the soldiers; and that attach*, 
ment was the offspring of a government which, 
generally speaking, tended to nurse die seeds of 
virtue, and to strengthen every inherent propen- 
sity to great and good actions. 

It appears to be a fake principle, that anjf, 
thing vAU do to fill up the ranks : a small num- 
ber of men have sometimes conquered thousands, . 
from their superiority as mm; and experience 
justifies the supposition, that the strength oi* 
nation depends more on the nature, than op the 
number of its inhabitants. 

The vices, stupidity, and folly which have 
been ascribed to the common people may cer- 
tainly, in some cases, be imputed to the injudicious 
management of their rulers. If we advert to the 
earliest records, we shall find that piety, charity, 
friendship, hospitality, generosity, patriotism, 
and other sublime sentiments, were known amoqg 
men. We may see extraordinary instances of re- 
fined virtue, even among savages, who existed in 
huts, and were supported by the labour of their 
hands: we may discover inherent principles 
which, if cherished and encouraged, could nof 
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&lto produce valuable members of society: we 
may perceive qualities which perhaps a high de- 
gree of civilization has onl j tended to suppress ; 
and (if we except some parts of Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus, and give credit to authors 
whose object it was rather to exalt than to degrade 
human nature), we may see proofs, that in those 
times, which have been denominated barbarous, 
men reasoned, and were spontaneously actuated by 
principles which ever were, and ever will be, un- 
known to brutes. Even among the Africans, 
who, till very lately, were considered as Savages, 
examples of heroic sentiments have been known 
and acknowledged, even by their enemies. Among 
the Common people in all countries,, we see some, 
who in the lowest situations, and with a constant 
exhibition of vice before their eyes., rise superior 
to every disadvantage, and discover those char- 
acteristics which were impressed on their minds 
from their birth : nay, even those who have been 
brought up from their infancy among thieves 
and murderers, have, nevertheless, sometimes 
shewn sigps of their original qualities, which 
were smothered, but not destroyed, in corruption* 
Nearly the same principles which may be ap- 
plied to the conduct of natives towards foreigners^* 

* Vide the next phapter. 
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may also be advanced in favour of * iifeetfrf beha- 
viour towards those, who from causes not iptffr- 
nected with their w#J, hare been born in a, state 
of poverty, and subjected from their drtidkood to 
bard labour. 

We have no right to despise any person, meri- 
ly on account of external circumstances ;• fer we 
know not from what ancient hero, even the tat- 
tered beggar may have sprung, or what seeds of 
virtue may be hidden, which' future years, nay 
ages ( according to the principles laid dow* ) may 
uoft)ld! 

Knowledge is different from learning j it is not 
the latter which coutd ever reasonably be recom- 
mended to the tndk of the people in a»y nation; 
but we may observe, that those among the lower 
classes, who have been accustomed to explain and 
reason on the primary principles of religion and 
politics, generally possess good sense, which has 
not always been found coupled even with . the 
most profound learning; and it is almost impossi- 
ble to deny, that persons who are engaged in 
trades, regulate their concerns with more pro- 
priety and punctuality when they have attained 
to the degree of knowledge mentioned, than when 
they are immersed in ignorance. This rule holds 
good from the cobbler to the opulent merchant. 
Those, however, wbo art not advocates for th« 
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extension even of knowledge among the lower 
classes, must at least allow that they are sus- 
ceptible of virtuous feelings; to prove this 
fact we need only observe, that they are unaiii* 
mously prone to applaud a noble sentiment, in a 
theatre,, or elsewhere, though they might not, 
perhaps, if questioned, be able to explain the 
meaning of it, and though it might the next day 
be almost or uriwliy, forgotten. The rtrutk is, 
£#r a certain time tibey appear altered beings, *ad 
even experience a consciousness of the existence 
of distinct principles within them; but we need 
inoi employ efahomte arguments to prove that 
they are suceptible of virtuous feelings, when the 
pages both of ancient and modern history will 
convince us > of the fact: yes — the common peo- 
p\e, in civilized countries, like the savages in 
wmd***d dwmti, *xe capable of virtue, though 
4hey may* from a concurrence «f causes, be im 
all appearance stupid and insensible when not 
rouzed by oppression, and ferocipus to a dreadful 
degree, whep imitated. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

OF FOREIGNERS. 

What is a foreigner 2 A person not born in the 
same country in which we happen to have been 
born. This is a vague definition/ particularly 
when we consider the general intercourse which 
has subsisted between all the nations of the globe, f 

* It would, however, be difficult to find a more clear and 
satisfactory definition, or at least one which would not neces- 
sarily bring us to the same point. 

f There were Greek cities formerly in which Greek was 
spoken, in some parts of Africa ; the Romans extended their 
empire into Africa, Asia, sod Europe, and the four quarters of 
the globe have been so united from the great extension of com- 
merce, that we may perhaps justly consider the world as one 
great commonwealth, divided merely by " adventitious inte- 
rest*.". (Vide the Introduction to tins Essay.) 

Nothing surely can be more absurd than any personal anti- 
pathy between the Irish and the Scotch, or the English and 
the French $ for if those countries were not immediately peo- 
pled from each other, yet there existed such an intimate com* 
munication between them at very early periods of their history, 
that they might be almost considered as one nation. Brere- 
wood {in his Origin of L ang uages) ranks the Irish (which is 
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during so manj centuries; ought we to make* 
such \fride distinctions between men who are 
tmited in one common bond ? Ought we to che- 
rish prejudices which tend to tear astinder the 
ties of humanity ?- Are we justified, on the sound 
principles of reason, in excluding foreigners! 
from all privileges and places of trust, on the sup- 
position that they may introduce anarchy into 

the state? The law of nations, if properly under- 

* > 

also spoken in Scotland) and the British or Welsh (which is 
also spoken in Cornwall, and Bretagne in France) at the head 
of the mother tongues, still known in Europe 5 he also ob- 
serves, that the Welsh seems to have been the native language 
of the ancient Celts, who by many are supposed to have peo- 
pled Scotland and Ireland ; , the Danes appear to have been par- 
ticularly allied to the Irish ; now both the Danes and the Celts 
were mingled with almost all the northern nations ; the Gauls, 
at a very early period, were intimately connected with the 
Britons. This fact even Caesar confirms 5 the Gauls were 
allied to. ail the German nations, and the Saxons possessed Bri- ' 
tain during several centuries. We may even extend the argu- 
ment, and say that the Tartars, who have been supposed to be 
the descendants of the ten tribes of Israel, which were captured 
into Assyria by Salmonazar, probably peopled America 5 Ca- 
tharine of Russia seems to ftave ascertained this point in a 4 
voyage of discovery made in 1768 $ it would of course fill vo- 
lumes to trace the communication which different nations have 
had with, and their claims consequently on, each other. The 
above humble assertions, which appear to be founded on very 
staple and just conclusions, were introduced merely to give 
some force to the arguments used throughout the Chapter. 

K 
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stood, guard? i* against those evils ; *pu#, e»ft#t 
public or private, is saicred; but with reference 
to the great importance of the former, we are 
OgfturaUy inclined to consider *py abuse of that 
power which *ccoHopanies it, with a more than 
U*ual degree of disapprobaljw ; in both case% 
however the duty impound ought ty be abstraci- 
$d}y considered, without any reference to adven- 
titious ciicuw4w?es ; whem a steward, or even 
the most menial servant, assumes his office, does he 
consider or inquire whether the person whom he 
serves w^s born in the same county, or even the 
same comtry in which ho w*a b^ ? No t he w» 
forms himself of his duty, ao4 if he be an honest 
map, endeavours punctually to perform it ; so, 
in public life, a man in office, or even a sove- 
reign, who is anxious to fulfil the (jojpditions on 
which ho i$ vested with authority, reflects on the 
nature of the trust which he holds ; and though 
he might be taken from a country many hundreds 
of leagues distant from that which he governs,, 
he would feel the aiwae kind of *esp#psibititjr* 
with *e«pwt *<* &* duty, *& if he had been born 
among the natives * Prejudices, selfish feelit^s, 

* Foreigners, however, are not t^ be preferred to native^ 
nor can they have all the privileges of native* -, except tha 
natives voluntarily bestow them, sis they necessarily most, when, 
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and illibfcrallty of thinking, can alone impede 
tttose national exertions which he is catted upon 
to make} the abuse of his poweiv in short; c&A 
alone produce those evils which may be eithfef 
remotely or closely connected with hi* goterri* 
ment ; ifhfe be gniltj of unjust fccfe, by promoting 
the unworthy part of his countrymen, to the ex- 
clusion of meritorious persons among the na- 
tives, Tie abuses Ms power: if he endeavour to 
subvert the laws and customs of the- county 
without' the consent of the people, he abases hH 
power ; if he keep up any private corresponded^ 
or negotiation witlrhis countryman, witfr a view 
to aggrandize or serve them, at the expence of 
the nation, he abuses his powet ; 'in short, if W 
take any measures to the detriment of the natftWJ 
he abuses his power ;— but does it follow, btcausi 
he ts a foreigner, that he will be guilty of such 
heinous breaches of his trust ?* 

If it be absurd, on the principles which fcavd 
been laid down, to exclude foreigners from all 
privileges in the state, it appears to be still m6r* 
absurd to shun association with them. . • 

tb^w- •cwertign, ordiisfmagi^ratei, happen not to l»b«r*ie 
^P^ffW ti yFl»¥^ they^mcafl#d to govern. ' , , 
< * I argue on general principles} Romulus was bornin\ 
the country, but knew not his father : Nurha was a Sabine ; 
the first Tarquin a Corinthian, &c. 

*■« 
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, - The examples of. the Indians, the Japanese, 
jtnd other nations, might indeed be adduced to 
prove the danger of confiding in foreigners, how- 
ever plausible their professions might be ; and it 
U perhaps from reports of the treachery of 
some European foreigners, in their intercourse 
with credulous natives,, that one of the most opu- 
lent and populous countries in the world, I mean 
(China, avoids association with them :* but in op- 
position to those arguments, the Romans may be. 
brought as an instance of that kind of equality 
between. natives fcnd foreigners, which is founded 
On principles of pure philanthropy. The Ro- 
ipans were composed of almost every nation on 
the known globe ; yet the fidelity of the soldiers 
was proverbial. The fact is* that those who were 
incorporated into that body called Romans, had 
all tbeprivileges of citizens, and fought with and 
for each other, to secure their common rights; 
treachery towards each other was treason to the 
State ; they defended the soil, not merely because 
\tvr*$ called the Roman territory, but because it 
belonged to the Romans. 

We naturally love the spot on which we were 
born-*-vre respire native air with delight-^-we 
contemplate with rapture the mansion which 

* Some have attributed the advantages which the Chinese, 
possess chiefly to this circumstance. 
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has contained some of our ancestors— we cleave 
to the friends and companions of our infancy; 
but there are ties still more noble, still more 
worthy of our attention than those— *the tic* of 
national fraternity. 
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OF THE CLAIMS OF CHILDREN. 

% T has been implied by some politicians, that 
the rfght of inheritance is ike only exclusive one 
which legitimate children ought to possess ;* but 

* By the laws of Justinian, subsequent marriage legitimated 
children; those of Scotland are equally lenient on this point : 
, why are they not the same (or evep still more lenient) .on all 
points ? Js k not almost a reflection on tbexommon sense of 
mankind ^ that a few tyrannical rules should disgrace any code 
of laws ? 

Sir William Blackstone, who, as I have before hinted, was 
obliged to" speak in the language oftke law, and as an English 
lawyer, conclude* his chapter on this subject in, a manner wor- 
thy of that libera) and amiable disposition which seems to pervade 
his writings.. After having defended the civil contract of marriage^ 
and the civil claims of those born In wedlock, he implies, that 
sny other distinction but that of not inheriting, would be "odmx* 
pnjust^and cruel to the last degree" He also, in order to take 
off from the kind of civil contempt which he has been obliged 
previously to throw on illegitimate children, mentions the 
power which the parliament has to legitimate them. Thus 
did this great man endeavour, whenever he could consistently 
|jritb his subject, to plead for the mere rights of humanity* in- 
at of all civil institutions. 
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the necessity/ and the equity 6ved, of that tight, 
except in particular cases, has been questioned by 
others ; and in many countries it is unknown. « 

Can it, on reflection, be denied, that the same 
cause which would induce an unmarried Woman 
to obtain possession, by unfair and illegal means, 
of a man's property for her child, i. e. depravity; 
would *k» impel a married woman to infftf* 
the oftpriog of her dependent paramour o* 
her opulent, but too credulous husband? fs not 
the honour of the woman, and other circum- 
stances not necessary to enumerate, the safeguard, 
in both cases, of the natural and legal rights of 
the children?* 

Those who contend for the advantages which 
legitimate children ought in a legal sense to pos- 
sess over illegitimate ones, will perhaps, after ma- 
ture consideration, be inclined to allow, that in 
cases where there are none of the former, the lat- 
ter, who certainly hold their place, and have not 
been deemed unworthy of paternal care, should be 
Mowed to partake also of paternal honours ?f 

* The primary principles on which the law has considered 
illegitimate chileren as the children of the public, and as hay* 
ing no particular civil claims, must, after a few minutes reflec- 
tion, be obvious, and distinctions must be suggested by com* 
mon sense; of this Sir William Blackstone was well aware. 

t Th e children, who have been born and reared under their 
fetber's roo£ who have received his name, and have been pub- 
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Their equality in point of virtue, wisdom, and 
. understanding, has been established by ' facts 
which none can deny; and from the judges of 
Israel to the , statesman of modern times, we 
might enumerate many able rulers of nations* 
whose births were not sanctioned by a civil con- 
tract. 

lickly acknowledged a* his, appear to haVe a greater right to hts 
property than utter strangers ; and yet, by excluding them 
from legal, prerogatives, the^ have in some cases wanted brea£ 
and a common shelter. 
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CHAP. XX. 



OP SLAVERY. 



Desperate and depraved, sunk in the grossest 
ignorance, and dispirited by ill usage, can slaves 
willingly exert their sinews for their tormentors ? 
Can confidence be reposed in men who are lash- 
ed into their daily occupations ? Can we expect 
that individuals whom we treat worse than brutes, 
should assert their claims to the privileges of in- 
tellect and virtue ? Tbey have been denied those 
of men, and have nearly lost the characteristics 
of humanity. Can minds so debased be otherwise 
than sullen, obstinate, and indolent ? Thus weak- 
ened and vitiated, can they cherish honourable 
sentiments ?* Inured from their infancy to bar- 
barity, they only watch an opportunity to reta- 
liate on their oppressors. Fear is with them the 
only incentive to action ; when that is removed, 
their vengeance knows no bounds ; tygers who 

* It would surely be unfair to select beings whose faculties 
had been stupified, and their hearts depraved, from various 
causes, in order to prove the existence of virtue. 
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roam in quest of human blood are not, when in- 
censed, ipore ferocious ;* yet, notwithstanding 
those characteristics, experience has proved, that 
when the latent good qualities of those wretched 
beings are assisted by the blessings of freedom, 
and mental improvement; when they are allow* 
ed to partake of the comforts of life, and are 
treated with kindness, they sometimes become or- - 
toaments to Society, instead of being disgraces to 
humanity. 

Virtue sometimes droops in penury; but when 
slavery is added to penury, the extremes of idle* 
trefes, baseless, and vice, must often be produced. 
Noble principles may lie hidden within (hem, 
but thfey tofe generally overpowered by those 
dark and turbulent passions to which their un- 
fortunate situation gives rise. If habits of life 
and example have powerful effects even on the 
most improved minds, they must operate in a 
greater degree on those of men who are kept in 
profound ignorance, and act merely from blind 
impulse. It is well known to what a low degree 
of degradation the human faculties may be sunk, 
feVeii among civilized beings ; for instance, among 
the populace of some European countries ; but 

chap. vii. v. 7. 
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{hi* state of ignMance raast be greater, and it* 
effects uaore larfte&table, among slaves. , ; 
• /JTbe treaigoeat which thesfe unforttaiftte taett 
uecerred i* their own eetiotry* used formerly 
tar be alleged by Europeans as a reason for de- 
priving thlm of liberty, mad the advantages of 
education* i&c. ; but it has lately been found* 
tbfct to diffuse kno vv ledge ami happiness amortg 
a Wretdhed people, atid to carry on trade with 
them, founded on fair and equitable principles* 
is more worthy of a civilised nation, than to 
drag them from a state t>f deplorable misery 
tea still more deplorable aiftiatkm— a situation 
in wbiph their own spedes were Mquitted for 
even rtiurdering tfiemf, as they would beasts find 

* If, according to Leo the African, and other ancient au- 
thors, 'the Africans liVed in a state of rapine before they traded 
wfro fcftrofcg, Would it not hkve beeti bet ter to teach them pro- 
bity and virtue, than to throw them into a state which only 

• strengthened aH their evil propensities * 

f When a tiierchaht arrived in Africa, every kind of outrage 
wafe cbrtimitte^d ) towns were set on fire, j>eople murdered, and 
&r^s Secured % stratagem or fdrcej these measures were 

* taken with the permission of titefcirigs of the country (who in 
tome places for ins t an c e , Dahomay, were "s£5fc tyrants as to 
have their pateefct strewed, and their roofs ortttfMhted, with 
human skfcHs) -, die khigs ip their tumn were often subjected to 
treac^eiy aad viftlaDpe, lp ^68, wb$n the ipbfrito&nf ti* 
old and new town of Calabar were at v3riaBCf> somecr***, 
ppjpreten.ee of pxwpw afout»y$cq^ 
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birds of prey, only with the addition of previous 
cruelties ; and if they complained, they ivere of- 
ten treated in a still more inhuman maimer ; for 
the overseers seldom denounced each other. 

ed the people of the new town to destroy the inhabitants of the 
©Id town. Accordingly they slaughtered some, and took other* 
for slaves j two brothers of the king of Calabar were among 
the latter, and were carried to the West Indies^ but fortu* 
nately escaped to America, and from thence to Bristol, where 
they were shipped for their own country, by the humanity of 
Mr. Jones, a Bristol merchant. 

, It generally happened that when a ship arrived in Africa, 
traders were trusted with European goods, which they were 
to exchange for slaves j and during their absence, the children 
and relations of the natives were detained as pledges. Whea 
they could not 1be redeemed, they were sold as slaves j but if 
the mode of detaining those unfortunate victims was oppressive, 
how much more so was the manner in which they were 
brought to the ships, when the exchange had been made! 
Mr. Arnold, surgeon of an African ship that sailed in 1787, 
describes it in very emphatic terms, and represents the treat- 
ment of the African slaves as unjustifiable. It seems they were 
led to the ship which was to convey them from their country, 
by a pole, fixed to a ring which was fastened round their necks; 
the arms of some were tied behind their backs 3 , others were, r 
confined by instruments of this shape : 



*^ggr 



£0* 



A B is a board, the hands are put through the circles £ C and* 
D F$ G and H are pins of wood fixed on the wrist $ when 
they were on board, they were bound hand and foot, arid 
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To the objections* against the abolition of the 
•lave trade, first, " That the comparative happi- 

•towed so close, that it was with difficulty they could breathe. 
It is related by Capt. Hall (who made two voyages to Africa, in 
the merchants* service in 1772 and 1776) that a child belonging 
to a black woman was murdered, merely to accommodate the 
captain with the sale of the mother, and that it might not be 
troublesome ! ! This noble champion of humanity (Captain 
Hall) scrupled not to declare, that " the slave trade was illegal, 
and founded in blood /" and even declined the command of a 
sfiip on conscientious principles. He attested that the people 
of Cajabar, along the River del Rey, acknowledged a God and 
a future state, and were capable of virtue and attachment. 
Near the north side of the river Gambia, there lived a people 
called the Sierrieurs, who were governed by independent 
chiefs, and believed in a Supreme Being, though they had no 
, fixed form of worship : even the inhabitants on the Gold Coast 
professed the same belief, and had also vague notions of a future 
•fate. 

* These objections deserve some notice : but the arguments 
advanced by Montesquieu (who it can scarcely be denied is as 
often wrong as he is right) are so weak, absurd, and illiberal, 
that they only] give validity to those which have been ably 
supported on the other side of the question : He thus ex* 
presses himself: "Sugar would be too dear, if the plants 
which produce it were cultivated by any but slaves; it is 
hard)/ to be believed that God, who is a wise being, should 
place a soul, especially a good soul, in such a black and ugly 
body/' 

" The colour of the skin may be determined by that of the* 
hair, which, among the Egyptians (tlie best philosophers in iho - 
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mss of individuals groaning under the miseries 
of a despotic government, add strangers to thi 
sound of liberty, ought not to be put in compe- 
tition with the interests find revenue of a large 
civilized country, and the properties of many & T 
miliei ;" and secondly, €C That the slaves wfere $e* 
nerally criminals sold to the European* as a pu- 
nishment for their offences :" the following argu- 
ments may be opposed. 

Africa is a rich and vast country, abounding 
with valuable commodities, - which might be 
greatly improved; equivalent profits; therefore^ 
might be found ; Europeans might receive ar- 
ticles of trade which would greatly enrich thejk 
old manufacturer and tend to establish new 
ones. 

With respect to the second objection, it is ob- - 

wor)d) was of stch importance, that they put to death att fl* 
red-haired qaen who fell into their banaV ' 

" The negroes prefer a glass neck bee to one of gold, whj$fe 
polite nations so highly value ; can thefe be a greater proof of 
their wanting comrnon sense ? M 

" It is impossible for us to suppose these creatures fe> fa 
me*, because, allowing them tp be sp, * w&&m W& fain* 
tfest wJpronrselvfls #$ not, <*ri«fiar* ! !" 

" Those who have even opposed the abolition of the $k»* 
tm}e oa any grounds, mast peruse, with a mixture of horror 
afid wntecDpt, ft* afatie hose m&futik arguments. They div 
honour the man, at well as the author; and scarcely deservt 
anansvfir. " 
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vious, that as the revenue of the African kings 
depended chiefly on the sale of slaves, pretexts 
were often made to accuse and condemn them ; 
therefore they could not always be considered as 
criminals;* the. slaves .frere generally prisoners 
of war, and taken by one African king from 
another. The conqueror gained by the sale; and, 
instigated by resentment, avarice, and revenge, 
would sometimes promote it by the mbst cruel 
and unjustifiable means. 

On the whole, then, we may perhaps lay it 
down as a principle, that 4hough a proper con- 
cern for the welfare of a nation, and the prospe* 
rity of the individuals who compose it, is com* 
mendable, yet we have no right to secure either by 
unfair means; therefore, if, by turning commerce 
into a different channel, we could ally the advan- 
tages of wealth with the dignity of virtue, it be- 
hoves every philanthropist to second any measures 
which seem likely to secure this object, and to en* 
deavour to connect the interests of the merchant 
with tht feelings of the man. Let not those who 
condemn the inhumanity of savages be guilty of 
worse inhumanity, even without the plea of re+ 
Udiation, either private or rational. 

* Perhaps we cannot admit of the word criminals when we 
consider who were the judges of those unfortunate men. 

N |5 
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CHAP. XXI. 



OF SOCIETT. 



The term social has been applied to animals 
as well as to human beings ; but among the lat- 
ter an extraordinary distinction is obvious to the 
moralist. Mankind, though divided into many 
classes, and exhibiting a great variety of charac- 
ters and talents, are placed on a kind of equality 
by, the glorious prerogative of reason, which they 
possess in common ; whereas among animals we 
only perceive a multitude of instincts and power$, 
which operate in different ways, and give rise to 
the various names by which all animated beings 
under the human race are known. . Those, ac- 
cording to their kinds, seek the society of each 
other; and it is worthy of remark, that they To 
general shun the society of all, except those of 
their own kind. This propensity is particularly 
discernible in animals that go in flocks and herds, 
But notwithstanding the vast numbers of every 
species which are scattered over all parts of th$ 
earth, there is one general and remarkable cha- 
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ratieristtc attached to n*ost of them, i. e. a tea-, 
dene j to seek the protection of, and cleav^to 
map i even when iq a solitary state, and entirely 
separated from their own species* On this cir-* 
CUimtafice is founded one of the most important 
distinguishing qijalities yuihJe in hqraan beiqgs. 
flxy can find m^ans to render pven the fiercest 
animals subservient tp^m; they feed op th* 
^fjj/q^d^riyppro^even from tb$ fkin of % 
variety of birds, beaats, fishes, &c., while those, 
hirck beMts* £sh$s, Ac. can only, by extraordi- 
nary accidents, gratify their appetite on his car- 
case; and even then more appetite actuates 
them. .,..*,. 

Man, by his wisdom, his reflection, and h» 
mental powers, not oa}y attaches anions iq a, 
&$£ of sojoi^l union around him, Jwt akoabso* 
lutely.Qreates, by tJ^e sama means, a degree of at- 
tachment in them, with reference to himself, 
•which often contributes to his individual comfort*, 
In^ances Qf the mpgt pathetic affection between 
him and his horte, his dog, or any other kind Pf far 
*ourite in the animal creation, are not **** ; and 
tbpiigb there have been few examples of human 
Mings falling sacrifices to grief on the. death of, 
their dumb eprapaniops, yet history and common 
life aboapds with facts of an j^ertstuig na^re, 
relative to the inconsolable sorrow of animals for 

L 
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the lofe 4ft)ieit{*0te0t0ft aOd frti*d»f 
' human Wee. • •:..:-.< out.' 

VfittlMes ttie twd kinds of society -fctOftnMiP 
tioaed, *e*' often peirceiTe b WoMI attach**)* 
AMtftaHfc Between bird* An* animals of ta&tmnf 
species; ttho have been rtored, and kept tot § 
i^frvftnnetogothefc &t*Mg stoma* bekjg^ 
afeo, we *ee example Of^Wendsbip) *otwfly t»* 
flrten, individuals of 'rf^l^ftt* tatettts<>aM diflp* 
sttioiis, in the »taog cmirtry, hriUko ba tWf fl ff ii 
persons lfriog distant' from each other many 
thousand miles, whose «>fo»r,/Artitre* / lh>ft,N»pi 
*bnfe#s, are enWftty *&&&*) : " • ; 

The refined .man in polished life so mi lfr tOu 

<^v*tto lb* ta^dy*fta»it4ot of tber wsfcdV or 

, aountatos, whdW ft^piialhy hw #»i«**e4 W» 

from datifer/ And 'VrhoWe t*o» haft tasette* fete 

fttori death." The -fata, IhV feree-a*p«9l<$4nfr 

uncivilised 'frtetfd, do not aflfrigba'bitti. <Mo4tf*' 

ceive»"witn gratitude the wdoderi ifeoWlyttot thftn 

aWne ^fieiglrttewr^i&eeyantl nfttilded ' *Jr «tt» 

IrtndofNrtffe ft*gfeflu1fy^He sit»fl«*lf wiliiMtti 

Hi UK* IMP df %w^s<or earthy %ud piifeftfe of'*©' 

httffibtt ifleM Htttefore W», f<Wgetftrt of.lfte 

spfendfd repast \*hich iwa&slrtV ceto^oioAB on 

theotner *kte<tf 1be*toean~~Hte fiWew to^Ws 

tale of horMj and applauds hk feat* oftsvfer— 

His history, his genealogy, sculptured' -in *riraV 
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vUftftiaf to biig than <the moaifcrMant pcdbigfc 
that heraldry can boast of. flu oh is the pom* ef 
jgimtom y which unites together beings of differdrt 
characters, and harmonize* 4tang*«q*pajtotly in- 
congruous 4 

■ . f sb«U flfew>fefae notice of that kind *f wriety 
among human beings which owes its existence 
- and ilia gratifications to jgfmQath&$ or to a slmi- 
/burifyljof feelings, testes, apd pursuits. ; i '.m 
-s la ortkmto sohietfae q u e s t i on , wfakb aeeas to 
have been profoead by some elegant poetic wri- v 
4ert,i* i*** Whttker sympathy rcpHy erists among 
g*tl *ai*apte/ and eye* ap pauently inanimate sfib- 
MtapOBSuftS* it wonldkeoeoeMary tei pjKtstbcough 
4he &tmvm#*cakt *t creation, from the stamio 
Jh&hMiBsctmal power**! which wonUbe an un- 
dertaking not only too extensive for, but evidently 

rfh^ic^^irfwM^ which jwt* 9 * f&vM&kyM cfe»- 
£a*te^*fcuman beings, nnd give rise to sedsty 

amo tiff them ; * thete Are as various as their causes 

arepistmct. 
. " ■, tt^4*of ,^ 

fMrnftfaoyMag. 

i3 
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part of mankind, are often drawn together An m 
bond of social union; biting subjected, generally 
speaking, to the same eriU, and entitled to the 
same advantages, they feel the same wants and 
enjoy the same pleasures. 

Persons in the same professions, whose views 
in life are nearly alike, often seek the society of 
each other. 

Children and young people also naturally 
associate ; they compare their tasks, deplore 
their common hardships, fed. the same priva- 
tions/ and partake of the same enjoyments.* 

Invalids sympathize with each other, and are 
often seen assembled m groups, at places to 
jprhick they have been sent for the recovery, of 
Uwr health. To talk about their coanpjninti 
seems to* be almost a temporary removal of them; 

* The general 'rule* which have been laid down as applicable 
to each class of denomination of human society, do not destroy 
those principles of universal benevolence by which att classes 
Sad dendmmatkKs are fequally bound: besides, they are hi 
theigsehre* liable to maty except men of dtfierent Uades> 
occupations, and professions, often not only seek the society, 
bat also the friendship, of each other; children sometimes pro- 
ffer the company of their preceptors to that of their equals, and 
accidental circumstances, duty, necessity, &c. as I have im« 
^Ied towards the conclusion of the chapter, may give rise to 
am intimacy between persons whose characters are vw/ T fi fr 
fcrent. ■ +> . ! v-r 
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Tiqr dog* tliift propensity at all argue weakness, or 
#b extraordjiiary degree of frailtjy being often 
attached* uader such circumstances, to the ftiost 
exalted as well as to the most feeble characters; 
it is merely the same principle acting in a differ- 
ept mmm «> in other words,. sympathy ope- 
gating on the lower instead of the higher naturf 
of hunum beings : the sympathy arising from 
m&ecmi?7tyl want* and if\firmiti$s belongs to the 
former :* *nd that which takes place in conse r 
quince of a similarity of intellectual pursuits, or 
moral excellence, seems peculiarly appropriated 
Jo the latter; this kmd of sympathy brings 

/' * We experience a certain degree of satisfaction when ano- 
tfcWevirices any sensation, or expresses any wish which coin- 
cides wkh our own, whether it be common or reJLntA 9 $n*\gnifi~ 
*f*t m important. Thais an inferior kind of sympathy, de- 
pending much on the st*te<of aqr organs. We are ako aomsv 
times, pleased with objects and indivjdustfs, which at other 
times We see with comparative indifference > in this .case wf 
•approve more from impulse than judgment. We are blind)y 
^#ited With objects and mdkviiuals, as homogeneous atoms are 
^ps^iadto^tfcer, and at those raaments k would be very dirft* 
9uit,to.derineany principle by whiob we, are. agatteoY This 
kind of .sympathy has, however, been felt; at some period or 
other, even by those whose minds ate most refined and exajtedj 
and it, perhaps, pervades mankind in a greater degree than the 
^fjnli^amywhkhismoreofanintellertualkindj hence we some- 
***** tooLm afl«ctk» for those who have many ga&ngs, and an 
^antipam^a|^t those wr^hw u: s > 
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human 4*riety to the last degree of jfcrftetlofl, 
:«rf*rt»g':md»j/ iwiMdnai» bg vne yvrpmua toW, 
fact, iht basi» */w*rftft i* xfcmtfk -*wlft'^#! 

4teW«««iBtM^R ? *•<'«• • i* 5- '.';>■ ^ ' *•■» 

- Tftemwt«nifwwc kind »f ypftpttity appears 4& 
4»e xoniieoted vyvkb tire (ftfeerw, rather tfta* vtitlh 
ib#*prospm)ta, Bceoe* of iife.' Amftftg fife *&»> 
liort towhiph ftgtas rfr#/mfcy 6fe fedMttfed <Jfc 
deiigbt which we^nretimevf^l; V*i*und<*tlfe 
fiaBure of any aatemify id reflfetftin£ H#t » 
▼irtdww pdtaoh ffcMctyattfe fefc- BW snflfefihgH. 
a¥hit t: en* we ^i^iA%\^^mif^;mMm», 
•ndieVes in (Hit ef ad fft*o<$** indiVitWaH ' A¥fe 
we so selfish as to exult because another suffers 
Wth Htsf '"tfftgnt wV.hot rothe? to feelfegrer that 
superior merit should be afflicted ? In order to 
answer these questions* we *Wfst 'trtnee throBgfc 
the windings 6f fBlf-kms, ttteity, tnlA Wfeakti^s, 
«lfe *d«We *f fttWfe fcymfcailfetic feelings, wfcich 
. In paitii and in adversity soothe and console us; 
jkne sourpe .. is pure, but from it issue maay 
branches which are tainted ufcore *fr -to* >wtfh 

<ne pa«Mim and wea(cttfe*eff 'of iiiknatifty 

•> *Th% foflbwing'fo an in$fante olf the W of 
f^tbpathy now altuded fo :—Qn a bed of flicjt: 
ness, or amidst the gloom of a pfwom tbe^neet 
< noble energies . of the soa^ winch *o«Btfeie*>4t? 
dormant in prnpeifty, gg n ffbumro t tt v ^BgW 
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t# make great f$ort*, «D.ft^.'^«im^'j|f^ 
pew?*, and ^ be#er able to estimate tyc^e of, 
•pother, ^bicbseem to encourage a#4 invigor^^ 
H». Wh^t.pjcjtvre can be more gpattfyp^p,. us. 
wben^nggljij^ /with the " oppressor's vqR^J 
fcc tb#o, a p^ion conquering aftticfipn. by fo$- 
gtude ? TTheJoyp of vir<tne impofllj^ely aq^gft 
o*r h*|rf, a*} pfloduc$s fa*e jo^rihab. b^ ej^o^ 

ftp sour*? oi,sjrmpatby. Mpgirtun^s ap, Rear^,- 
Ms/wye* m*a£l*d witb *w^ppaoti^ ^.^a^^^j 
p»ew pang, warns 4o be.a pew fsrm)?gp. fb^, jf 
#&tw)8 » jftobbj kjpd , of WWltyfrni^tit 
aourcfi not $?p$ys remapping pure .£p J tyve,,^ 
|ore implied), * train of idle and,yisionary noj 
ft>n», miffed yritJi a xonsjp>rabJfo degres 9/ 
«jtLF»LovE, sometimes arise in the mind ; all dp- 
ftftgatpry £p the principles by which ,\ye. weqe at 
.frst.ac&uated. It seems, bovverer, to be thp jne^ ■ 
fuj#pe, abstract, and intellectual foundation, of 
jppM jptepjcpnrie : cpnjftju>l spnjs ca&aJone.flBr 

jwi*-- ..••...■• .... j.,...-> 

■ ; fa ijtteripr kjqd pf syfty^.^ e^ b$- 

iMpen persons of yery dptfeijepjt character^, ^o 
: jnmr be pAaped jp % fffiPfe-MMlif A :% j»f 

llWfie: #wGije tV,9 JWTO&MJ 1 j* dju^oojn j 
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toiB both feel j6y at seeing each other; bring 
them food at a particular time, and they wittfofeL 
the same gratification, at' tife same moment, la 
partaking of it r in short; in this case similar 
wants Supply the place, rtot only of siitfifar cha- 
racteristics of a moire refined nature, but even of 
iirtfilar organization. On the same principle is 
foiindfcd sympathy of action, ita aH situatiohs; 
and this in general is not at all cbimeefed WliU 
any intellectual caases : for instance, if a person 
guddeply turns round to look at any thing, his 
companion will probably do the same, without 
Itno^ringtvhy; and ohsefeing a person dance or 
fence; though at first there may be an aversion 
from both those acts, he will perhaps, at last, 
lie inclined to imitate theni, though, at length, 
a motive may prevent him from joining in 
eithfcf. 

Adventitious circumstances may create a kind 
of artificial, and yet pleasant union between 
heterogeneous natures, which may last during 
life ; persons whose tastes, dispositions, and prin- 
ciples are wholly opposite, may, from some 
accidental circumstances, from duty, necessity', and 
other causes, be obliged to live Under the same 
"roof,* as is sometimes the ease in families ; but a 

* • It is in aiaort ion, which experience prove? to be fetee, that ' 
» we may knowanMm by hij coroptny^ ^ froartb***uj« 
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general similarity of character is certainly the 
most durable bond of socifcl union. 

It appears, however, that the social principle is 
connected, both in a general and a particular 
sense* with tfee happiness of human beings, under 
all* circumstances, and in all situations. They 
arfe taMied to cadi other, either in a distant or Hk 
an mtinrnte manner, and have all some daites, of 
a greater or a less degree of importance, on cadi 
other. There are, perhaps, none so insignificant 
as to be wholly unworthy of notice; the epi- 
thet of stranger therefore cannot, strictly apssk- 
ingi be applied to any human being, . whose *** 
isttece is not HtefaHy and absolutely unknown 
"to us. All our fellow- creatures ckirii tomt afcteri- 
, iion, and ought to excite different degrees of in- 
terest in our bosoms; each individual is, in rer 
ality, of some consequence, not only to another 
individual, but actually on the principles which 

above enumerated, and others which may easily be imagined, 
persons of very heterogeneous dispositions may associate for * 
length of tone, or even during their whole lives. This old 
saying (like other old sayings of the same kind) may lead to 
erroneous and illiberal conclusions; it ought therefore to be 
exploded, or at least by the insertion of some word to soften its 
meaning, rendered less exceptionable : suppose, for instance, 
we were to introduce die ward frequently, or often ) this 
wouW reader the ruk liable to many ex«ptioiis* ' 
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hnyebaee Wddow» throughout tfw Eva?, 4* 
the community at targe,* 
- I have c^rtaialy divided society w*tQ #**es, 
but I have aUo <3Mteavpured to pr*ve that <b* 
diversity which j^eviiU a«^ig IwmW being* 
aat their various ppctuite, teods $9 Iwmwto* 
aft&e fiagt* of that itnmwee coMMtuww^sft 
which, in ite«*q*t wtwd#d s#W> i^ hs^wNfld 
tibewtftub . . r> : : * - .v » & 

. * Offices of benevolence are always productive of inward 
satisfaction, even though bad motives may be imputed to those 
who perform them:, human beings may sometime* be sub- 
jpjOkoi to the groat bmHcjpoi imputations, far eadepyoajfiiig^ oe 
#* (npett prind^lei, ft. xeyfcx agate* to each #«¥» *«f 
may run jp- eat rote by associating with utter strangers, t^vifif 
no other guard but Meir honour, yet they are still strongly im- 
pelled by the social principle to encounter those difficulties 
lather thad to reject the offices of humanity. ' 



.. . i ~\* t 
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CHAP. XXtt. 

t'tift wewfl- right hW It \etj txmptdbttofrb 
fneaning ; not merely allud&g to pecuniary ipes* 
ttifetotts, but ekten«ing"t© ewpe thfeg wfeieh t* 
iates to an fodivftluai? his' pardon, tirtiWs, ant 
talent*- are his rights; if his perse* he aeitoi 
ttpOn/ ortket hefc mWJe to etnftoit acts agate* . 
tatfHaffl, hi* tight ef'persbn is violated • If .he 
fc* ffojtofly •ktitmi of eowafdictj baseness, «* 
any tfhdr tibntentpttble quality/ his right of 
(Murage, generosity* of of any -particular wtue, 
is 1h*fcd*d. Wh* eontrfbnte to the invpretoinetlt 
tf toflfntan'MnbWleage hy Ms fttetety labour*, «nf 
that^ttftfltrcr 'tenAetttont to ti&pnfe ^ Sited 'Of tftue 
tftniAfitratittt'tiftd rte%ard/9it& right eff ts3entfe'$i 
Urvanfed. ' J 8lr WiUdUtt - $l*cktitene fcaft gone to 
ft* iS t6*s*»t,> * that When s mtfni'by the e*ef* 
fibn'bf hi* iratibttfr posters, 4to prefaced '«■ 
Original work, he has clearly a right to dispose 
ef that id t ar sa l m&k, m he fAeasas-; anil any 
ttfcttpt to toke it fan* torn* or *ary tbediaee* 
sition be has madetf it, it an ittvsflion ef h* 
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right #f property /* The notion of rigkti*%n 
itself so general, that it may be applied to the 
most trivial as well as the most important things ;f 
it cannot be destroyed by any circumstances, for 
there is no situation in which it may not be sup- 
posed to exist. Two individuals cast on a desert 
shore, may be supposed to possess rights, of 
which they cannot, except by their free wilt/ be 
ifoprived* In civilized life, the right ofcharac* 
tcr is,: from a eoeopUcntion of circumstance*/ per 
puliarly sabred; and it has been the object of 
»U legislators op the ojje hand, ta provide against 
improper ijnpejMhinepts of individuals ; and oty 
the other, to give ample security to the injure^ 
ftjpd oppressed pf every denomination. It appears 
^Jjat the word right has been considered by. some 
pf the wisest lawyers (among whom Sir William 
iQlackstone ranks (ugh ) in a very abstracted tense; 
the bare neglect of a lawful command; and the 
most trifling advantage taken of accidents, ad? 
^eree circumstances, incapacity, whether perma- 
jient or temporary; &c. have been deemed an il- 
legal invasion of another's right; for in what* 
. ^em it may consist, it is presumed to be really 

r * Blackstone's Commentaries, vol. ii. ch. 26. 

f Even animals may be said to possess certain rights, grant* 
ed to theto by thebwi of homankjr, and wifl often, bjrstniag^ 
«lfan^4iioaverafi^^iBJu«Upe,^ , . •••, 
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ioiserent in the individual; afrd, were it not for 
some accidental and artificial impediment, might 
fee claimed.* 

* The arguments which have been employed throughout the 
chapter, extend to every class and description of human beingt. 
The good sense and experience of my readers wifl, no doubt, 
furnish instance* for the illustration of the simple troika 
which have been eAued to their minds* 
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£ U A P, XXWfc 



OF PROPERTY. 



- Property is acquired either by possession or 
by cession, and is afterwards increased by indus- 
try, and improved by the sagacity of the owner.* 
The original idea of possession seems to be this : 
an individual, or a certain number of indivi- 
duals, being on a spot which is not already (as- 
sessed by one or more persons, may plant a#d 
cultivate the soil; and when numbers increase, 
may build towns and cities, institute customs, 
and frame laws, which are, of course, supported 
and confirmed by general consent; those In- 
habitants enjoy property by possession. Pro- 
perty by cession is, when a certain number of 
men, on the supposition of some beneficial re- 
sult, join in the views of those who may come 
on their territories, and make treaties with them, 
by which they either give up to, or share with, 
the new comers, part of the property they have 

* With more immediate reference to civil society, property 
a acquired by purchase, or by inheritance. , 
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right wa»Jm4lm(p^il^tml^v»^m rtita m^rnk 
JMtMte)thfey ofltyt^y7ifaty>wa**<f Itraust 

wmfiwti tWs right *• rtliA 4iH iMmd ***«*» 
4*red null^i^tuala^mwiOBt X9be>imnHt|r 
eMqe of»itodMM«6att:y 'tfiptapeity *astit* a** 
onto** tf< irttim&imi q/?(i»ai»*tiw^,ritb« *aoondBip 
o***jwaa<*hd ditfsttetfcoftrf fahnt* toMA mo 
Mi^nifttgeJifc twb tyac^fnibUiraioiigiawQltikde 
orfinlfcridualac t*to tbeawne t»u»*<may h* »* 
orihod the ettaUiiUnent mild >imprd verier*) *f 
trades, oma^ftitiitfe* At^Ahe^i^ts^oMlirii 
•R more or few tajoy, as oU more *r. Uttcoan 
kibtiteiotb«r»uppbct The light of property 
which every individual has in 9 state, is^nof vn 

* Ancfoiuyliy thii rig|bt j forlF we wefc to aftirm that pro- 

eiduttotiioT ifctttil tfo*tes<toyM^ bf i*^'ao!^f,^<8W 
wfeoigaiks into* Jtoqi* Woulfriwvea right tommi tad* ttafcj 



expelled bjf : tofeil ft^neitafimant^nominated by any valid 
*defcd, or will, is foundj but the thief, tbough'he may have 
t**tt*yedtfaepo*^^ 
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equal share t# that of <h£s nt^bbour, but thew^ 
moleated eajoymaiit of what be possesses. 

♦The right of property, whet|ier it be ofatminai 
by iadustry, or a voluntary act on tbe part of 
another, ought to be held sacred. l%e beggar 
who receives a penny* »ay, perhaps, strictly 
speaking, be as arbitrary m hk notions of pro- 
perty, as the monarch who* has million at his 
diaposal: i the possessions both of the oae and the 
other arise from contributions, f but if the beggar 
wrest the penny by force, or that it. is not freely 
given, be has neither a^ right 4o retain, nor. a 
ri^it to bestow ^t; he has no right m property; 
in short the ' possessor has a right to oppose* the 
Tioknce; of the beggar, and to obtain the penny 
back again. 

Wealth being the moving principle of a large 
and civilized cpmmunity, the individuals, wlip 
poseess the greatest shares of it, necessarily re- 
turn the greatest quantity bade to the commu- 
nity; consequently riches, Considered with re*p€fct 
to their utility, are entitled to respect ;J but this 

* This expression is used merely to give force to the aip^ 
ment; the value of money being nonuosl, it is the $&*»& 
in abstract point of view, whether we m, "the beggar 
who receives a pexmj," or " tl*e man who receives a thontao^ 
pounds/' Sec. bat the former plmrc is okm* emphatic. 

f Vide chap. fo , , . .• . :%t ^ ,..u 

t The lore of riches/ pethaps, part^r owe* its origia to tfc* 
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iway be shewn without inducing servility on the 
toe hand* or insolence on the other, if the na- 
ture and intent of them be not forgotten, which 
is the case when the wealthy neglect the dirties 
they owe the poorer members of society; and 
when the poorer numbers of society, unmindfbl 
of their national consequence, accept bribes for 
base purposes. 

In older not to forget the nature and intent 
enrich*?, it if necessary that the djgptty qnd 
utility <*f *w office should be mqre considfred^ 
thaatbe profits attached to it; t^e danger $ 
4$iog otherwMeis obvious by the following cou- 
feq«fnc€^— wtuatfioi^ of the greatest importance 
ip tW «t*ta> maj ** fiU *£ ty iwrw^vjbp M* 
neither able nor willing to perform the duties cff 

#B9»*s . . *,' '.•'■,.■': 

fere of happiness, Which universally pervades mankirid :' tithed 
pHeserf to their mittds the idea of enjoyment ; poverty, ofprii 
WtimmJr Ekmym&ttom*} tbby pity the ocJky^aodtkerpgf^ 
^h^coip|jft^tivtfy 

thqpri H^Epon snd philosophy might enable than to endum 
tne. former without murmuring, and even with cheerfulness. 
1t&3ns; in spite of moral rules, is often a passport even among 
%t toptt virtuous, till more valuable possessions are discovered. 
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OF EDUCATION. 



fErtidAlrtrON^AiifWt cr^« *aify thing In ittt in- 
d'fVitttialt ft'&Anot tittitfdie fttficftl qodHtfes, 
kit^it riiay stfjipr^ss, arttf^tW^ntihem ffotn'fepf- 
pairing ; So e*attople ttrty )cttvaktft, but carfnot 
^0&eVjJa&toni <t»fe pfc&tti 't&i^'Htftefej 
ftte <eefls ytf vittii^ and td^ntb cAaOtlfy bis 'w^- 
}«/  'tfcfey , cifa i ne^eV be b6m "by any circum- 
stance whatever. Sometimes tbe characteristics 
of parents are observable in children, and *ome- 
fcwiWtl^^f«n^teaace^ry;* itxp*yukobji#~ 
pen* for r*a»** itiseftf tekle by ab^httmafl fadhlgt 

Wkfai iffiekt to be wanting, yet flife AHthfeh 
are marked by some peculiar qualities, both gooij 

* The terrestrial comf>osition and spiritual qualities of an 
individual, may> from some mysterious causes, be connected 
with those of an ancestor who lived centuries ago : the child of 
a tyrant may be a supporter of the rights and happiness of man- 
kind* and pia ver$A. 
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Ml ba& Whfcb, udder *iUi*eimiila*«ei>)aihpifc 

TJte ioflueufte of educatim* aod exfeiijde ii 
certainly great, Imt it smio .dporMte , otiljs aM 
l#*ga*iiB prefers last. JbiociH^oo; Wbiofe ipty 
often be cfdtodf** toil qfthewth .apMft.tfc* .^ 
^prolific gehri of bwcao eapKetty, jw the f«*h 
«artji placed 4n a seai gave* it fcrtilitj; 1h6 
tbe*e «*e make mtoda wbich no^utag ca* aetoclpf 
{fertile arid otbtw,; **;the eodtrsity, *o -JtkKiirif**, 
thai* Jifotitt tfiU, butbew^i^l fti48 Wbitffe 
gfpw rtr desert i^lattMbey *poq tw » o tt »l y 3*^ it 
*#ri*ty i«f, nWi paoduoe* CuUw^,«i ,«#W$i 
My <eh*jftbea wd bti*& forth wb»t^**«ted 
We** '... . ,.- ..-"h ,...; ,*. 

frota <tbe atructure of thef*e**es imd Hhltejeij 
it i* mitral that children; ahowld have^yqUtBH* 
few ,4bpfte act* which they, sfte . constantly p*jr 
fo«ned ; tbey will e¥en be prope to imitate ,\b$ 
gtlU¥w.*i|d siotiocia of thoae with wbpro tbftg 
Hwi; iwd ;if particular impn^^t be i*»*tle 
ciwOnutilg, they will Appear to>perfo«m QafrmHt 
tibat ja reality tbey> do mijmatty. M * ipfatf 
ftf.itbi^j place a pbiid who is ,Bf4uf*lly mildj 
aftidat scene* of cruelty, and for a length «f tintf 
be will, perhaps, appear taber^ecoatilrd'^tbeaa j 
but take him away again, and hfe jw^ginal -.urn 
tups will beeojue evident ; or, xirt mrm* plaee a 
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topnwfd tk&witkki*d*ri#^tocod*; let 
him be surrounded with innocent pleasures, and 
indulged with a variety of comforts, and for a 
certain period his nature will appear to be chang- 
ed ; but' if he return to bis former life and com* 
pa^itft*, his original character will shew itself. 

Children, in whom the seeds of virtye prepon- 
derate inwardly, shrink at vice, though bred up 
by tile most depraved person* : while those in 
whom the seeds of vice as© most predominant, 
cherish bad propensities Aobgh reared among 
tirfucKi* petftftm; nay, even children of the same 
parents, bred up together, m& educated m the 
home maimer, will sometimes, at an early period 
of life, discover very different characteristic* : it 
is evident; therefore, that we cannot make hu- 
man beings what we please by education (which 
some have asserted to be possible). Education 
may improve good qualities, and prevent bad 
anet from appearing, but it can never create the 
dhe or destroy the other. Natural powers may, 
however, bfe improved, and defects greatly obvi- 
ated by art. Demosthenes owed the perfection 
to which he brought oratory, to his perseverance 
in endeavouring to overcome an organic weak- 
ness : but tikis instance does not relate to those 
intrinsic qualities to which I have alluded. We 
nay* to a certain degree, assimilate, but we can- 
not change our natures. 
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The above arguments only prove, thit merit 
lmraai^art cannot, strictly speaking, produce any 
' 4hing. The mechanic cannot convey properties 
*r qualities to the wood or metal % on which hp 
works ; he can only operate oh those which al- 
ready exist : his power is therefore limited ; bait 
Omnipotent power could change the wood into 
gold, or impart the properties of gold to iron. . * 
I shall now advert to the various faculties 
which education is supposed to improve and 
bring to perfection: and first, the faculty of 
speech seems to demand particular- attention. 
Notwithstanding what La Metrie and a few other 
writers of the same elass have implied, viz. that 
man possesses tliat faculty only by imitation and 
custom, it is well known that much trouble has 
been taken to teach monkies to speak, even from 
an early age, without effect, because they have 
not the faculty ; but man has the faculty, either 
latent or manifest, whtflh in all situations disco* 
vers him to be of the human race.* The gift 
of speech is for the purpose of communicating 
ideas ; this end we see is answered in. man, even 
by those who cannot articulate; not so in 
birds, who, though they imitate certain sounds, 
never can be taught to reason, or to improve 

* How acute in their reasonings are some deaf and dumb 
penon*! 
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fkemsilvki. The old and weU-haown argument 
|n favoftr of roan's superiority over thd rest of aM 
animated; beings, nfray, perhaps, withotit ii»ptfo>- 
frfiety, be berie introduced, in corroboration of 
the.' argument before empkfyed/ viz;, that all 
touted however sagacious, arrive at the utmost 
perfection of theif powers in a few years ; btit 
man is evet improving fcfc faculties, and en- 
larging his stock of knowledge. IF a child 
store reared by an actual iu the woods, he 
would p**haps kboW nothing of speech^ but the 
capacity woWd lie dormant; aid il it one of 
ihfe many ficulties of his nature, which would, 
eitept in' case of some organic defect, unfoM it- 
self with opportunity ; whereas some ingenious 
men have in vain attempted to teach animals to 
speak ; they have been present at conversation*, 
yio\As have been repeated to them, the corre- 
sponding thing* shewn, and every possible en- 
couragement arid assignee given to them : yit 
ikey have ftever discovered the least power to ar- 
ticulate, nor have they appeared to understand,** 
Mason in an interior manner, because they have 
heithetthe orgimsof speak, nor that conformation 
if brainy &c> Which are necessary fof the pur- 
pose abotementioned, aad which p^uliarly cha- 
racterise human beiog? ; joined ,to tben> i$ that 
aptitude to learn arts and sciences, which dotis&ot 
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fxist in ftpipal?. Wonderful ifj^iict^w^.ty 
observed in s*pie ; dog* watch . fc,CQU»ten*pc% 
gne?e aq4 rejpice with their meters, awj atg 
sf^thpes tyught ty dapic& ; rwrtfj? play tricky 
and imitate humaay motions ; how* are traiog^ 
to understand the meaning of certain look* a^ 
words, which relate to the work they are per- 
f<wmi*g ; elephant* ppssef* hojh viotettf and d*r- 
oWe passions; they are capable of warm aflfecr 
tion, deep resentment, Ac. Many other animals, 
nay, ey en insects, are endowed with powers, 
which, on a cursory view, *eera tp ijopje veryiteag 
those of nun; but pa* stricter ^mfcation we 
find that they are wholly different, and are only 
a higher kind of instinct, capable of a certain de- 
gree of improvement, yet limited to animal life. 
Mai? i$ characterized by a principle* which 
distinguish^ biqi U<m every other beings Thif 
principle give* rise to the pleasures of friendship* 

f Perhaps there is not a more striking argument in favour 
of the existence of an immaterial principle in homan beings* 
than that the animal functions, the motions of thpemtmai 
frame,, the instincts, and the mechanical sod vegetable laws 
by which the bodies of brutes are animated, are the same, or 
nearly the aame, at those which act on the bodies of men? yet 
to all those powers in human beings are sMtdfocxtlHa whicfe 
are not to be found among bruit*, and whkb, in all situations* 
and under all circumstances, distinguish die former from the 
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benevolence, and intellectual enjoyments ; it 
draws a line between his nature and that of brutes, 
and enables him to go through more sublime grar 
dations of existence, even in bis present state, 
Jhan those through which they are observed to 



* It has been urged in fhvour of atheistical principles, that, 
motion may continue, add that the hearts anpl muscle* of. ani- 
mals will sometimes move after death : consequently, that 
matter, without being acted on by spirit, may be moved : , but ' 
does not this argument exactly prove what those philosophers 
wish to disprove, viz. that motion is in itself very distinct from 
that wonderful principle which is the cause of thought; or. 
even from that which gives rise to animal functions ; since it may 
exist in substances, not only void qJ thought, but void of life ? 
It may perhaps be said, " if motion be not connected with an 
immaterial principle, then matter has in itself the cause of mo> 
tion ?" To this objection I humbly answer, '■* that the primary 
cause, or cause of motion, must remain a profound secret, to 
all who are not conversant with the primary laws of the unir 
verse; even one of its secondary causes, air, the effects of 
which we see, seems to be hidden from human scrutiny ; it 
operates on animals, it drives ships along, it is found in the 
most opaque, mb well as the lightest substances, but what coor 
nection it may have with the thinking principle, we can scarcely . 
ventre to affirm. It is certain, however, that notion mi 
thought art wholly distinct, and though we might, on certain 
principles, allow die former to exist in matter, we could nejt 
attempt, without involving ourselves in absurdities, to prove* 
tjhat the latter owes its existence to any tf material organization,, . 
it not be irrational to reason thus: a mjte is .Qfgfc 
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" Next to the power of speech, which seems to 
belong exclusively to man, and by which he com- 
municates the tsoat abstract ideas to beings like 
himself, the faculty of thought deserves notice. 
This faculty enables him not only to analyze, 
compare, and reason, on alt visible things ; but by 
.the power of abstraction, which is allied to it, to 
pursue a chain of arguments, independent of any 
object which may be presented to his eyes, to 
discover the most interesting truths in science, 
and even to correct the errors of his senses. 
Neither distance, magnitude, or number, can 
impede its operations ; nor can the most hidden 
qualities of substance elude its scrutiny. ' After 
analyzing all material things, it gradually leads 
the mind to first principles, on which tlje myste- 
ries of all nature depend ; and thus discovers the 
existence and necessity of principles which do not 
appear to come under the cognizance of any hu- 
man faculty.* 

prized — so was Plato,*— therefore Plato and a mite are objects of 
comparison ? It is not necessary to enter into the elaborate argu- 
ments which have been employed on this'Bubject > it may suffice 
to observe, that the principle in man which thinks, combine*, 
and judges, is distinct from that winch produces vegetation and 
animal functions; and the principle which produces vegetation 
and animal functions, is distinct from that which produces 
mere motion. 

♦It may reasonably be inferred that such a power must be 
spiritual ; for it sometimes produces the warmest conception! 
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The powiers. of the hnagmrtiou or fatic& as 
they have often, produced juvemk wo*k§ of * 
most extraordinary nature deserve noxt to be 
eoa&ide*ed. Their province is to join * $od 4k^ 
jaia congruous and incongruous things ; to form 
pleasing, ludicrous, or sublime combination* ; to 
bring objects together which are fard&tftt; to 
cxeate a xohole from the parts of diflfitfreat things, 
and thus form new definitions; imagiaa^ioii 
places a crown on a lion's head, and supposes 
the faculty of reason in a frog ; the lion become* 
a king, and the frog a counsellor* Even in birds 

wbeu the outward fr?me is .apparently in a torpid state 5 and 
is often possessed in a greater degree when the senses are most 
blunted $ as is the case with mathematicians. Instances might 
be adduced of individuals, who have been almost insensible to 
the cut of a knife, so entirely absorbed were all corporal feel- 
ings by the intensenm of the power of abstraction. 

The argument that if God could communicate to matter the 
power of thinking, the supposition of an immaterial principle is 
useless ; and if he could not, a want of power is argued, and he 
is not omnipotent* appears to b$ fajse; for we migfrt as we)} 
.say-thai, because gold does. not possess the same propefties of 
wood, or because Qqd has not communicated $e faculties of 
aii elephaqf to an. , oys$e?, therefore Gqd is no£ oa^ippjentj 
§l^e frgtis, pertain ;}awfW4 $f\W&te*~V* eyideptly attach^ 
£0 various substances, a&d ;beiags, H would be absurd & 
suppose thai a thing whighj even to our gross senses^fieatnMp 
be different in its nature, and to possess 1 differed pwperti* 
from another thing, should be, subject f»;*h£,»mp kits *nd 
principles. .,-. ,- .-.• •.. * -.•.•ji^ .' ■>. . ^ 
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a*d inserts, kt infers human faculties, and change! 
jnen into stones and trees ; for having a uniiti* 
4ude of forms and qualities to work upon, it 
jpay make almost endless combinations.* 
J But among the extraordinary characteristics 
attached to the human mind, none, can be 
esteemed njojre worthy of notice, than that in- 
tuitive poorer to discover truth without study 
Or prmeditatioiLj which seems to be inherent 
ill it: not only the most sublime ideas, but 
the most abstract and scientific principles have * 
owed their origin to spontaneous suggestions^ 
And they have sometimes been communicated in 
a most wonderful manner to those who were not 
peeking thep>4 Instances might be adduced of 

* When we consider how many combinations may be made j 
&>otfty twenty-four letters (the letters of the English alphabet), 
we cannot be surprised that the objects of the whole universe 
should present such a multitude of combinations to the imagi- 
nation. 

f These spontaneous suggestions have arisen either without 
or with external objects. Sir Isaac Newton calculated the 
compression of the earth at the poles with more accuracy in his 
room, than some of those who were making experiments on 
or near the spot ; aricl it is well known that the fell of an apple 
or pear gave rise to his philosophical notions concerning at- 
traction. 

f Mato mentions an organ so purified and enlightened *that 
it is worth ten thousand eyes, and truth U visible through tfos 
alone. Many hypotheses have been made concerning this pas* 
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persons torn in penury, and reared among the 
most ignorant and corrupt members of the com- 
munity, 41 who have nevertheless in time become 
the promoters of science, truth, and virtue; whilst 
others, assisted by all kinds of artificial advan- 
tages, have not been able, during a long course 
of years, to make any important discoveries. The 
above arguments all tend to prove that (he facul- 
ties of the mind are not so much under the do- 
minion of the will as bag been supposed by some. 
It is certain that we can seldom successfully em- 
ploy our thoughts on mathematics when the bent 
of our genius leads us to study poetry. If we are 
not naturally led to an occupation, it will gene- 
rally be attended with little utility, and always 
with disgust. By counteracting the course of 
our ideas, we may, perhaps, oppose those hidden, 
incomprehensible principles by which they are 
formed. We cannot always regulate, still less 
produce ideas : we may suppose that we dp so; 

sage j but none of them, perhaps, coincide with the meaning 
of the sublime author. 

* It cannpt be denied, however, that extreme penury, conse- 
quent cares, ill usage, and other causes, may damp the finest 
genius, and bring an individual to a premature grave j so the 
most beautiful and luxuriant plant may be crushed by weeds 
and a bad soil ; yet both the one and the other may, and do 
sometimes, flourish in spite of impediments. t 
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but in reality the mind was predisposed for them 
"by some occult laws, of which we know little or 
nothing; it is true they often appear to be ex- 
jcited by some material object ; a person, a book, 
an animal, a plant, &c. will apparently produce 
4 chain of reasoning, and tempt us to believe 
that the faculty of thought is purely material, 
and that the vibrations of the nerves are the sole 
causes of ideas ; but we have proofs at other times 
that those identical ideas may arise in the mind, 
even more vividly, without the presence of any 
of thole external objects. There are few who 
Eave not at some period or other found that a 
particular truth will present itself unsolicited tp 
their minds, after having laboured for years to 
discover it, and that their powers have been ex- 
erted without effect to compose a poem, an essay, 
or a work of any kind, when their minds have 
not been predisposed for the execution; at other 
periods they have appeared to be guided by inspi- 
ration; and without will or design have produced 
the most sublime and accurate ideas. 

From what has been said, it appears, that if 
those indefinable, incomprehensible principles, 
tor which we are in reality indebted for the most 
wonderful productions of human genius, were 
more attended to in the education of youth, many 
hours of disgust, and weakness, might be pre- 
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vented, tf nd children wo AW . tr ap^ rabte anifonri 
and permanent advantages frmn!th& instruction* 
they receive;, they ftaight al», ^perhaps, i&arn 
the full vigour of their faculties to a later p&ibd 
of life than they are likely to do toy exerting 
them in an artificial and premature manner, > by 
which apparent stupidity uild incapacity ha4* 
sometimes been produced. ■• ** 

The characters and mental Faculties even of 
individuals who are educated fogetfadr, are wbdtfy 
different; and as in plants whose colour and 
shape are much alike, but which possess all 
dUtinct, occult properties, we c«ntiot, strictly 
«{>daking, judge of one by another ; so among 
human beings, we cannot judg* of tbeunind *f 
one by that of another; different bfaras may, 
perhaps not unaptly, be compared tb adrsfcry 
plants, in which some seeds dre never piaductive, 
others moderately so, and iome yield aboridwrt 
and luxuriant cro$s ; the first resenrfbleihe'bcatns 
of those who scarcely display 'my gredter powfire 
than are necessary ^for f the gratification dfmrimW 
wants and passions; ] the pleasure* Of intellectual 
frriprovettieflt, or refinement of sehtiritent, sewnio 
%e unknown to them; the second maybetroM*- 
pared to thebratns df persons ^who atretfen*- 
tetited by gdodstetwe and general knowledgei; 
the third resemble the brains of those who 
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belt gnoka ami ledrting, and wb*& intellectual 
faculties hare beeh highly cultivated; wild plants 
nlwch grow promiscuously upon heaths, and 
taorig hedges, ate, however, sometimes marked 
by mote e*t*a<otditaary Virtues (Han the pampered 
pkdte 'which are mirsed with art and care, and 
1k$y amy not improperly be compared to the 
mindr of sode of the lower classes of society, or 
td-tbofee of children bred in poverty and igno- 
whese mental powers, metaphorically 
ih%, shoot forth amidst the thorns of adver- 
sity : it weald be illiberal and unfeeling to stifle 
theA. The intellectual faculties of some certain- 
ly nfipear to possess more energy without, or with 
Wry little, culture/ than when they are swollefa 
vtiih tforcefl ideas, which may suppress genius 
without ridding 'essentially to utility ; m * few 
g&in* of cwjrn, sown in a garden of variegated 
fioweis, would be of no *tf*e»tfaJ service, but de- 
stroy the effect <if the whole. Those extmbrdi- 
adty tftffities, which astonish mankind once 'in a 
century, tfesgmble rare plants, which ue ptacetl 
<*feA% in the edbinets of the learbed, They 
fotm hut * small part of the number found o* 
ftfeheattji^ Mid Although there is often nothing 

fteferttafolewi tfce colour or shape* of them, they 

i - 

*. The colour or shape of two plants may be nearly the 
same, yel the one may* have the power of killing; and Jthe other 
of healing. 
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are considered by the skilful botanist, who itacM 
quaiated with their occult virtues, as a distinct 
kind. Poisonous plants which produce tortures 
and death, may be compared to malignant and 
vitiated souls, which seek to destroy the happi- 
ness of every thing around them, and to produce 
pain and wretchedness; among them we find 
gradations of power ; so . among bad men, we 
see various stages of wickedness, that is to say, 
their bad qualities are more or less detrimen- 
tal to their fellow creatures. The difference 
among human beings certainly appears to*be ra- 
dical, though it is, in some cases, difficult, tor 
discern; so in plants, two may appear to be of 
the same nature, and a superficial observer would 
pronounce them to be the same; yet the botanist, 
who is acquainted with the most minute distinc- 
tions even among the smallest, and apparently the 
; most insignificant plants, will not be imposed upon 
by those outward signs, which deceive a less dis- 
cerning eye. It is more difficult, however; to make 
distinctions among human minds, and to discover. 
their peculiar powers, i. e. in what they differ from, 
and in what accord with, others, dc. because man, 
particularly in civilized life, and even at an early 
age, may, on certain occasions, endeavour to hide 
his real character from others; some passion or 
object in view may induce him to appear what 
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he h *htft ; or even should it not lie bis ititetition to 
impose upon the judgment, circumstances may 
not be favorable to the display of his virtues, or 
vice versa, of his failings ; his tasted and pursuits 
may alter, so that we may be puzzled litfw to de- 
scribe his character ; but as an experienced phy- 
siognomist can seldom pronounce with accuracy 
concerning an individual, by a short vie^ tff Iris 
^features, but mtist observe the ftnpfre&idfts intide 
fct different periods ; so a raeta^hysidart cttrtttt 
ascertain the powers of a human ttrifld, by 'observ- 
ing only a few of its operations ; he must coo- 
verse with the individual for & length of timfe, or 
pteruse scttae wort of his, in which the nature of 
his intellectual faculties ate folly manifested. 
Wheta a botanist is puzzled by variations itk a 
plant, by its construction, colour, &c. he watches 
eVfety process of ft from its germination to the 
full expansion of its various powers, and after 
ascfertaibing its characteristic qualities, classes it 
accordingly ; he Witt sometimes fi*d, aftdr this - 
investigation, that the soil is not proper ibf the 
seed, or that it is likely to decay for want of pro- 
per care; 11 thus the germes of hiwwnn capacity 
-may be suppressed 1 ia *ne si MtoHs o a , and may 
itotkrish in another. 

* it has before been implied, that some plants may decay for 
wmnt of care, though others i}purish in spite of all kinds of im- 
. pediments. 
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: .Architecture, notwithstanding the many term** 
which have been attached to it, is a science 
founded on very simple principles. 

"the first artificial covering to guard man from 
the inclemency of the weather, was probably 
made wjth twigs and leaves, in woody countries, 
and with skins of beasts, in countries that were not 
woody : a few pieces of timber procured as sup- 
ports to those, gave rise to columns, which at 
first were of course unadorned. In order to have 
z distinct idea of each' part of an enormous co- 
lumn, it afterwards became necessary to divide 
it; and names were affixed to each division: it 
is probable, that those rustic props were at first 
made of wood, but in process of time (when the 
mode of preparing stone was studied) they were 
formed of stone. 

The invention of the orders of architecturef 
is a singular proof of the powers of the human 
mind, which could on such simple principle* 
raise those stupendous fabrics,, which have ex- 
cited the wonder of many generations.^ 

• AH those torn* are founded on the relation between the 
form of the moulding, and something in nature. 

f The simple circumstances which gave rise to them are* 
well known. 

\ The prepermg and cutting of trees, the various kinds of 
woods, the iniuenoe of tlie seasons on them, the imperfections 
incident ttf> the modes, of preserving, polishing, and beautw 
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Nearly the same arguments may be applied ik 
fcYery branch of human knowledge. 

Amidst the multiplicity of scientific objects 
Vhich present themselves to our minds, we ought 
to select, first, those which are most important in 
themselves I and, secondly, those which best 
accord with our tastes. It is desirable, however, 
to have a general knowledge of each science; 
find such a similarity exists between all *cienceS> 
that this knowledge may> by a proper arrange- 
ment of ideas, be acquired without eotnskkrobte 
difficulty. Let w avoid entering into detail** 
when such details cannot materially ateist us hi 
the immediate study which we are pursuing ; In 
any art or science in which the terms are many 
and complicated, it is not necessary for a young 
person, Except under certain circumstances, to • 

fying, and finally, the art of making use of them in build- 
ing, were the objects of the first architects. Quarries, earth, 
and clay suggested the idea of obtaining more durable mate- 
rials for the above purposes* The various kinds of 'stone, and 
the mode of making bricks, lime, inortar, &c. were afterwards 
discovered. 

Sand and metals were also employed — and fire became a 
principal agent in all the preparations for building. By obser- 
vations and experiments, rules were formed, to which archi- 
tects attended ; but ijt is evident that those rules were founded 
on the most simple principles, and if they have, in process of 
time, been multiplied, we must resort to their first institution, ia 
order to have a clear conception of them. 
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be conversant in all the terms ; dear and general 
notions are merely requisite ; not only ignorance 
of terms, but mistakes in the execution of designs 
may often be excused. It cannot be deniedythat 
to produce an effect sometimes requires as muchsa- » 
gacity, as to tell how that effect is to be produced : 
theory, however, is in itself superior to practice ; 
or, in other words, the head that plans is greater 
than the arm that executes ; though the latter is 
entitled to approbation, both among wealthy 
3*ersons who are ingenious, and have mueh 
leisure, and among the lower classes of society, 
who are obliged by necessity to work. 
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CHAR XXV- 



OF WOMEN. 



In the early ages of society, chiefs were often 
chosen for their superior corporal powers: the 
original reason of this appointment was the pro- 
tection of the weaker members of the community. 
The lives of men in a savage state are generally 
extremely laborious, and the dangers which they 
bave to encounter render it necessary that the 
chief, or head of the people, which, in reality, is 
sometimes only another name for a leader of armed 
men, should be strong, and able to meet all those 
perilous adyentures, to which those who bave no 
«ivil institutions are perpetually exposed. Thit 
prerogative of bodily strength, however, created 
inequality among individuals of the jsame sex, 
3.nd contributed to the subordination of women, 
in many parts of the world.* When those 
athletic commanders had obtained authority over 
a vast multitude of their fellow-creatures, they 

* This subordination was certainly not universal at any. 
period of history. 
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began to forget the end of their office, and in- 
stead of being the guardians, became the tyrants 
of those over whom the j ruled. After various 
struggles for power, mental qualifications at 
length obtained a general ascendency over mere 
corporal force, and men, comparatively feeble 
in body, but brave and virtuous, became the 
leaders of the people. Still, however, the subor- 
dination of woolen was countenanced in many 
countries; and among a few barbarous races 
they were even supposed to be of a nature dif- 
ferent from men, i. e. to be divested of an intel- 
lectual principle,* This notion, however, was 
far from being prevalent at any period. One of 
a totally opposite kind seems to have had an early 
influence over the minds of men ; a few enter? 
prizing females, in . various parts of the worlds 

V 

* It does not appear that Mahomraed countenanced this 
Opinion ; for he declares, that whosoever doeth good work$^ 
whether mafe or fefrale, shall he admitted iqto Paradise* 
(Alcoran, chap. 4.) Mahommed therefore supposed that 
women we^e capable of moral excellence. The above passage 
is mentioned, in order to contradict the vulgar notion, that 
women are not allowed by the Mahommedans to possess souh. 
Among the Jews, women appear to have been placed, at least 
in a spiritual point of view, on an equality with men. There 
cannot be a more convincing proof of this fact, than their 
having appointed a woman to be Judge of Israel $ which was, 
esteemed a most sacred character by that nation. 
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haying signalized themselves by theif courage in- 
the field, and their sagacity in political affairs, a 
spirit of valour and wisdom pervaded the sex ; 
they became leaders of armies, and directors of 
states: they were appointed to the supreme 
command, and placed with heroes in the celestial 
abodes,* 

* Among the Britons, Gauls, Germans, md many other 
nations, women were highly esteemed. The Grecians and 
the Romans received oracles from some of them, whom they 
supposed to have the gifts of divination and prophecy • 
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' .. . CHAP. XXVI. 

OF THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

Ihe important question relative to the edu- 
cation of women,- is not whether their intel- 
lectual powers are equal to those of men, 
but whether thpir spienti{ic pursuits must ript 
often be subordinate* to those qualities which 
»e,em peculiarly to characterize them ? After 
impartially considering the subject, the follow- 
ing principles may perhaps safely be laid down ; 
First, Wom^n ought, under q.11 circumstances 
to cherish noble and virtuous sentiments; be- 
cause those, however humble their stations 
may be, not only influence their general conr 
duct, but also, in many cases, the characters 
of their children. Secondly, They may, q.c* 
cording to their capacities and situations in 
life,f acquire such knowledge as may be most 

* I say subordinate to those qualities, for women are not 
precluded from scientific pursuits $ and in some cases those 
pursuits may, even with reierence to the calls of duty, gain an 
ascendency over fem i n . ne qi all 1 es. 

I No sensible kmale can object to this distinction ; for duty 
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eon genial with their tastes and dispositions ; but 
their studies must often be subordinate to the 
claims which their families, their friends, and their 
children, may have on them.* When mental 
acquirements are attended with the subversion of 
individual enjoyments, or the happiness of 
others, tbey can scarcely be deemed desirable ; 
though in cases of ap accidental loss of health, 
property, &c. they are of very great value ; for 
they teach that sex, whose sensibility has been 

is a consideration prior to every other $ a woman who is poor; 
ami mast support a large family, or a girl who sees her parent* 
struggling for her subsistence, must certainly suit her occupa- 
tions to the exigency of circumstances, and cannot indulge in 
pursuits which might interfere with her duty; the grounds on 
which the distinction is made, therefore, must be obvious, and 
flowed by all classes to be rational. 

* It may perhaps be said, that the same rule must hold good 
with respect to men, whose duties ought not, on moral or 
ratio rial principles, to be sacrificed to their scientific pursuits. 
I answer, undoubtedly the same rule may be applied to men, 
but with this difference, that domestic concerns, the care of 
children, and even those delicate and personal offices of private 
benevolence, which are enforced by the heathen as well 
at the christian philosophy, seem more intimately blended 
with the duties of Women, thai* with those of men $ their 
families, their friends, their children, therefore, could not so 
Qisily dispense with them. The rule mentioned is, however, a 
general one t the kinds and degrees of claims, depending on the 
various callings, talents, and consequent duties of individuals 
oihvth sexes are easily discerned. 
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iuppo ed to be greater than that of men, to bear 
the privations and inconveniences which accom- 
pany illness, poverty, or any other calamities, with 
fortitude, to rise above their sufferings, and to look 
beyond mere sensual enjoyments for real felicity. 

Those employments which require intense and 
continued application of mind, or great bodily 
strength, seem, generally speaking, to have been 
devolved on men : and the powers of women, 
except on particular occasions, appear to have 
i>een exercised in a different manner from those 
of men : were they usually to' perform the duties 
of soldiers, or the offices of statesmen, their 
health might perhaps often be impaired : besides, 
there is a delicacy attached merely to the sex, 
without $ny reference to mental qualifications, 
which (except as I have before implied, on par- 
ticular occasions) preclude some of thpse occupa- 
tions to which men are accustomed from their 
infancy. 

The history of almost every country furnishes 
instances of women* whose intellectual powers 
have been highly cultivated,, and who have also 
signalized themselves by actions which appear' 
peculiarly appropriated to men ; but it would not 
perhaps be for the benefit of the human race, if 

• Some of those women blended maternal duties with 
scientific pursuits; others devoted themselves to a single life. 
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women were universally encouraged to disdain 
those little restraints, to which nature 4s well as 
jreason seeips to subject them. 

In most respects, however, the education of 
women ought to resemble that of men ; and if 
they are in general subjected to a few restrictions 
connected with those peculiar duties, which they 
may be called upon to perform (the nature of 
which has been explained)! they are repaid by 
the love and respect of the other sex, which must 
ever accompany the sacrifices they make. 

We must avoid confounding harshness and 
severity with that kind of discipline, which 
strengthens the intellectual faculties without 
(offering violence to the feelings of women : noble 
ftnd rational objects of pursuit ought rather to be 
offered to, than forced on them fronT an early 
age ; they will then, perhaps, insensibly love virtue, 
without knowing vice. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 



OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



Public Schools are, perhaps, better calcu- 
lated to remind the younger members of society 
of their relative duties io life, to enforce the ne-r 
eessity of obedience to those in authority, and, 
generally speaking, to prepare the mind for a 
proper exercise of its various faculties, than any 
other kind of national institution, provided they 
are regulated on the principles on which, in or- 
der to answer the salutary ends aboyementioned, 
they ought to be established. Those principles 
include the public good, impartiality of rewards 
and punishments, and strict equity in the most 
minute, as well as the most important, regulations 
belonging to, them. A school thus conducted 
ought to resemble a virtuous commonwealth, in 
which each individual is striving to perform the 
duties assigned to him, and is more ambitious to 
receive the badge of merit from an approving su^ 
perior, than to rank above bis fellow-citizens iqi 
jrjcb'es and honours, 
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In a public school there ought to be no rivalry, 
but that which is founded on a love of industry 
and virtue ; neither ought there to be any envy ; , 
for, according to the principles laid down in 
Chapter IV, distinctions do riot degrade, but con- % 
tribute to mutual security and happiness. Allowing, 
however, for the weakness and perversity of some 
human characters, it might, perhaps, be expedient 
to counteract as much as possible those malevolent 
emotions, to which a view of superior dignity and 
wealth sometimes gives rise, in hearts not purified 
by a love of industry and virtue; and this end 
would probably be attained by the following re- 
gulations (and others of a similar kind) with re- 
spect to the pupils:* i.e. First, That they should 
submit to the same rules, without claiming any 
privilege on account of rank or fortune ; secondly, 
that they should wear the same kind of dress, 
t. e. of the same kind of materials, the same co- 
lour, and the same form ; thirdly, that they should 
lie on the same kind of bed, and use the same 
furniture ; fourthly, that no particular ornaments 
or luxuries should be appropriated to one more 
than to another ; fifthly, that they should eat the 

* Some minute circumstances must of-course.be attended to, 
and unavoidable exceptions sometimes made, by the masters ; 
but they cannot destroy the principles on which the general 
rules Jaid down are founded. 
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Mime kind of food, except when ill health, or iny 
other particular circumstance, might make it ab- 
solutely necessary to grant an exemption from the 
rule*; sixthly, that no pupil should possess a 
larger sura of pocket-money than that which is 
mentioned in the rules ; seventhly, that none should 
be exempted, on account of any worldly advan- 
tages, from proper admonition ; eighthly, thai 
day* should be appointed on which all the pupils 
should meet in amity, and hear lectures, calcu-< 
lated to promote a love of knowledge, to enforce 
the necessity, of certain virtues, and to encourage 
subordination, founded, however, on principles 
of the most rigid justice, and universal Utxv+* 
imce.; In those meetings, every pupil, whether 
designed for a senator, a professional mfa, a 
merchant, or any otter situation in life> might be 
particularly Reminded of his duties to his com-* 
panions, not only as BcbooHellows, but as mem- 
bers of that commonwealth, in which each indi- 
vidual would shortly begin to exercise the per 
culiar functions allotted to him, and contribute* 
to the strength, the welfare, and the glpry of his 
country. Civil distinctions might on those days 
be. wholly laid aside, in order that purephilan- 
thropy alone might animate all hearts. 

It appears from Chap. IV. that in a large body 
of individuals, distinctions must, to a certak* ex* 
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tent, always, prevail: if absolute equality, there* 
fore (which it has been proved cannot exist), 
were established in a public school, we should 
soon see the pupils distinguishing each other for 
superior learning, and favour shewn by masters 
in* consequence of uncommon merit ; we should 
perceive innate dignity in some, and despicable 
qualities in others ; those whose pursuits, talents, 
virtues,, and future views in life were nearly the 
same, would probably seek the society of each 
x other : all the above circumstances, and others 
which may easily be imagined, must give rise 
to distinctions: but I have, in this Chapter, 
endeavoured to enforce two principles, which 
seem calculated to obviate - those animosities, 
which are apt to arise among a large number 
of boys of different classes : First, that outward 
distinctions, founded merely oa. riches, ought 
to be avoided; secondly, that at certain pe- 
riods, the civil claims of each boy should be ac- 
knowledged by ail his companions; and even 
moral defects forgiven and forgotten, in the tri- 
umphs of charity. 

It is evident that the kind of equality which 
has been enforced does not prevent the rewards 
of merit ; neither does it interfere with those va- 
rious situations in which the pupils must neces- 
sarily be placed, on quitting the jurisdiction of 
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their masters; therefore the above, and simifaiV 
regulations (which Are, however, only humbly 
submitted to my feadersj, might have the most 
•alutary effects on the minds of young persons of 
bbth sexes, and in female sfcrtiinaries be adapted, 
and altered, according to the judgment of thd 
persons who superintend them. Those regular 
fions cannot, I trust, be deemed useless, which 
tend to promote liberality of thinking, to prevent 
injustice, to enforce obedience, and to produce 
the most punctual adherence to honour in the 
minute, as well as the most important concerns 
of life?* 

* In addition to thexules already mentioned, it might, per- 
haps, without impropriety, be observed, that the discipline of 
a public school ought to continue uninterrupted from the time 
of the pupil's arrivdl to his return to his parents afid friends ; 
who o\uring that period might see, converse, and correspond with 
their children, or tftose committed to their- care, but not keep 
them at home 5 lest thty should, from any cause, become dw- 
gusted with the discipline of the school, and diverted from their 
studies. The holydays might be kept among themselves, and 
it would be easy for the masters to obtain leave, in their turns, 
to visit their friends, &c. at those periods/ without neglecting. 
th$ir pupils : but such a regulation may, perhaps*, be deemed 
too severe ; though "it might be attended with very salutary 
consequences* 
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chap. xxym. • 

OF ?U«L|C £lftjUTl£S. 

It }9 oaepiwy th& public iwtituti&vfi if r th? 
benefit pf the poor, tbe iged> and *be 4w*U«lt> 
should be regulated qo prj^eipto which do art 
militate «g*imt the end pf their establishment, 
i.e. the relief of indigent, halp)e$s, and nierit*- 
flows members of the community. Mow, if an 
improper kind of influence he employed, to ex- 
clude some who ace desemeg, and to jniro4«ae 
others who are not deateviog; if fevouraa^ in- 
terest mingle themselves with those noble and im- 
partial incentives, which actqate the peopip at 
large ia their deflations, or exertions, for a fettopr- 
crcature ; if objects who deserve attention ate 
suffered to (lie in despair, ^vitliout euoceur, while 
persons of no merit, whose distorts are act par- 
ticularly urgent, are, by favour, or interest, re- 
ceived ; institutions denominated public, become, 
in reality, mere modes of answering some private 
purposes, and the evils which they are supposed 
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to prevent, are heightened to m great degree, in- 
stead of being remedied : the public good, there- 
fore, and only the public good, ought to be the 
ofjjtct of all public charities; and in order to se- 
cure this most important object, it is incumbent 
on the principal directors of such charities, first, 
to place persons as superintendents who are dis- 
tinguished for probity, and honour ; secondly, to 
make such rules and regulations as may effectu- 
ally prevent all unjust and oppressive proceedings; 
thirdly, to hear the complaints of all, without dis- 
tinction or partiality ; fourthly, to make frequent 
visits to the sufferers, and not rely merely and 
solely on the reports of superintendents, however 
respectable and worthy of credence they may 
be. This last injunction is founded on the fol- 
lowing principle: that it would be hard to affix 
suspicions on any persons who might be appoint- 
ed to superintend charities ; therefore, in order 
to prevent the appearance of partiality, with re* 
spoctto some, regular visits ought to be made by 
the directors, or those who are supposed to be 
.more particularly responsible for any kind of in- 
justice or oppression. 
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ChAP. XXIX. 



OF SERVANTS. 



The principles on which civil distinctions are 
founded having been discussed in a former chap- 
ter, and the duties of servants and masters, slightly 
adverted to, as forming part of that system of 
exchange which exists, from the sovereign tot the 
poorest subject; I shall now more fylly consider 
the Mature of that compact, which is established 
between servants and those whom they serve. 
It appears to be founded on the following sup- 
positions, viz. First, That for certain offices, 
which the one agrees to perform, a certain equi- 
valent, also agreed upon, for the performance, is' 
given to the other ; secondly, that on the failure of 
the performance of such offices,* the obligation 
of payment, or return, of course ceases. It is 

* Servants ought, in order to prevent confusion, to have 
Mated offices, /particularly in large families: but as the very 
term imports the act of serving, or rendering services, it is cer- 
tain that the master or mistress is the best judge of those ac- 
tions which may be denominated services; hence, in the ab- 

H2 
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essential that the conditions of this compact 
should be perfectly understood by both parties, 
which would obviate many serious disasters and 

' misunderstanding?, in families. 

The situation of servants, or of individuals 
hired for domestic purposes, resembles in some re* 
spects that of soldiers hired for military ones ; 
and as it is necessary, for the welfare of the na- 

. tion, that the latter should bp thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their duties, so it is requisite, for 
the safety of individuals, that the former should 
folly understand the principles which bind them 
to tbo$e whom they serve. They are, however, 
jxec agents, and not, in reality, enslaved by their 
situation, since they may change it for another. 
It must he the lot of many to work for a liveli- 
hood ; hut with reference to civil society, the 
master can no ipor6 do without the servant, than 
the script without the master; the former 
wants those particular offices performed, which, 
in a similar sUm^tion, the latter would require ; 
arid the latter wants those necessaries pf life, &c. 
which he receives from the former, in return for 
his services* In this case also, as in the case of 

sence, or, in case of the illness of one servant, another must 
often perform bis duties, at least during a stated period. Jus- 
tice and good sense wUi of course draw proper lines, with re* 
spect to those duties. 
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the tfoHftr, a master «fflrl soitoffimel, tfh Wife 
strength of tbe merit 6? Ms sWrVaiit; sighahle* 
and even Confide in him; but he might Juttty 
express surprize, if, tofth reTCTeDtemefcelytbttttti 1 
respective characters and duties, the Hitter wfett* 
to be remiss, or refaste to obey orders. , 

Servants aire bound to confine ttemstiWsW 
thtf* duty, and can nuVfe no tight to be the «H4* 
sors Of their masters, except on those ptfrtltdTtf 
points which relate to the compact between 
them ; they can Only quit a servkte which -U 
loathsome to them f All the iga&Ve duties of 

* ]\iight hot tlie cusjtom oT allowing a certain pi 
burying- place, or vault, for the servants of the 
tended with very beneficial effects ) This custom 
among many ancient nations, and particularly a 
mans 5 and it is well known the servants of the 
distinguished for probity, for attachment to their masters, and 
far noble principles. 

f If a master were absent from home days, weeks, or months, 
and suffer his servants to retire to bed at the usual time, or to 
go out with certain precautions and restrictions connected with 
his own sqfety— they would take an insufferable liberty, jto 
make any comments on his conduct. But if a master were to 
require sacrifices of his servants, which might greatly endanger 
their health, or even expose their lives, they might justly re- 
monstrate against, and even refuse to obey his orders, or in 
other words, quit his service. If a master were to spend iin* 
niense sums of money in any way, and yet pay his servants 
the sum originally agreed upon, and in other respects act with 
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tbp jr masters with others cannot concern them, 
except as far 49 they affect that compact in which 
they are immediately engaged ; they are bound* 
however, to, oppose* violence, fraud, and injus- 
tice^ with respect to those whom they serve, and, 
if called upon by their injured masters, -they may 
personally exert themselves, and thus enter into a, 
kind of relative engagement, by the knowledge 
and in the defence of those whom they serve. 
„ Having defined the general nature of the com- 

konour, according to the conditions of the compter made be- 
t^eqn.. tfym, tte latter could not call the former to an ac- 
count with respect to. the disposal of his property 5 but if a 
master, without lawful and just grounds, were to keep back 
the wages of His servants, or deny them their rights, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the compact beforementioned, they 
might justly complain — similar instances may be imagined by 
my readers. 

It must be evident, on reflection, that if nice distinctions^ 
relative to the duties of masters and servants, were not made,, 
an equilibrium, though a minor one, in civil society, would be 
taken away, and serious consequences might ensue : respect- 
able persons might often be great sufferers, from the conduct 
of the most depraved among the lower classes ; and worthy in- 
dividuals, among, the lower classes, might be victims to the 
tyranny and injustice of their superiors. 

Servants may, in a greater or less degree, experience, even 
in the situation of roasters, the truth of the principles which 
have been laid down ; many of them, at some period or other, 
keep establishments of their own, in the form of shops, inns x 

**;'■■■• 
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pact between masters or mistresses and servants, 
I shall now briefly ascertain the limits of the 
power of each. 

No human being has a right to make another 
act against his conscience^ in case of such an at- 
tempt, the subordinate person may resist; but 
servants are, in this respect, much in the situa- 
tion of soldiers; they cannot be answerable for 
any thing done amiss by their masters/ any more 
than soldiers can be responsible for the conduct of 
their commanders; though the former have cer- 
tainly a right to leave one place for another; and 
the latter might, perhaps, with certain restric- 
tions, or particular cases excepted, be allowed 
the privilege of leaving; the jurisdiction of those 
whom they detest and despise; but whUc tlify 
fteep their respective stations, they are bound to, 
obedience, whatever may be their private senti- 
ments, and a refusal to obey orders would be a 
direct breach of the compact into which they have 
entered. It is easy, however, in both cases, to 
distinguish between a spurious kind of authority, 
and tbat authority which is founded on good^ 
and rational principles, and which appears to re- 
sult from necessity. 

* It may also, on the other band, be said, that masters cannot 
be answerable fpr the mistakes and ill conduct of their ser* 
yants, from which they may in some cases be sufferer^: the 
same' may be said of commanders, with respect tp soldiep. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

Of INNS, PtfBMC*HOU$ES, &c. . 

Bridir individual wfid provides another wit{i 
tiie necessaries or luxuries of life, in return for , 
mototey, dt khy other established and legal medium 
off trade, with interest titer eon, is in reality a 
trader, and becomes subject to the same laws and 
regulations as are applicable to merchants of 
every description ; for it is, strictly speaking, the 
same thing, whether provisions, coals, &c. be 
sold at once and entirety, or whether they be pro- 
vided iil siAOl quaittftifes daily, hourly, or at dif- 
ferent periods ; so it is the same, though thfe pro- 
fits ihiy be grcatfcr, whether the money spent on 
4 bed, o\ a piedc of ftirhiture, be repaid with in- 
terest ifaameffiately, of Whether it be iriade up by 
degrees) it follows, therefore, that inn-keepers, 
of all denominations, are as much indebted to 
the public, and are bound, consequently, to be as 
free front prejudice and partiality, as shopkeepers 
«f!d Merchants. They may, it is true, receive 
4ttd acknowledge private benefits, or acts p^ 
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friendship (for this is a privilege attached to 
£V#ry class in society), but their conduct ought 
iiot, nor cannot, without a gross violation of jus- 
tice, interfere with the duties they owe the pyb- 
fic ;• it follows, therefore, that persons thus situ- 
afetf have no right, generally speaking, to make 
fhinufe enquiries into the concerns of those whom 
tfiey serve, except thteir interest or welfare be im- 
plicated; they have rio right to deuy commodi- 
ties to any customer. If they sustain any serious 
injury or damage, they, like all other denomina- 
tions of men, may apply for redress* . 

It is certain that those who may accidentally 
have dealings with known meritorious characters, 
will naturally feel more satisfaction in serving 
them, than if they were persons of a different 
description; but their sensations can only act 
privately, or independent of their situation a$ 
traders.* 

* iter instance: if a worthy individual were brought desti. 
tote and afflicted into an inn, or public-house, it is probable 
that the Blaster would, ilhe were susceptible of projiei feel- 
ings, be more inclined to risk any little losses for a good, than 
for a b*& man : and to administer to the necessities of the foi> . 
mer than of the latter. This argument may, of course, be ex* 
tedded, and applied to all persons in public situations : they 
must, however, draw a proper line between private and public 
duties, and not suffer the one to bo blended improperly with 
jihe other. 
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The very vague and contradictory -accounts, * 
wjrich often prevail concerning individuals, 
would make it absurd, as well as unjust, to 
infringe on the laws of trade, merely on ac- 
count of any reference to the character of 41 per- 
son, who happens to be an inhabitant of an inn, 
public-house, &c. Private feeling* must of 
course operate, but private feelings ought never 
to subvert those impartial principles which ought 
to influence traders. Every man may choose 
' partners in trade, associates, and friends ; but his 
duty towards those is distinct from his dealings 
with the public at large ; and even his dealings 
with them, in a private and a public point of view, 
are distinct. 

Prom what has been said it is evident, that the 
most opu|ent persons must when they quit their 
own establishments,, or houses of private friends, 
condescend to share their comforts with the mean- 
est individuals; the only difference made is 
through the medium of money, i.e. the former, will 

* Even supposing they were w* vague, and contradictor 
accounts, yet still they could only operate on private opinion, 
A man in trade would certainly not be inclined to leave §'# 
property in the possession and at the mercy of a swindler, ,or 
to give him goods on credit, without ample security. He, 
would not intrust him with any thing, but he would have nq 
right to deny him an exchange for his money. 
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have better and moreexpensive things, becausethey 
choose to^pay for them ; but the host has no right 
to neglect the one in order to serve the other; 
though the mode of serving each may, according 
to the established rules of his house, be different. t 

It would not argue good sense in any distin- 
guished personages, who might come to an ipn or 
public-house, to oppose rules which must be ap- 
plicable to travellers of every description ; they 
ought rather to receive than demand an exemption 
from those rules, when they take up their abode 
at any house destined for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of persons of all denominations. 

It is a question, on the principles which have 
been laid down, whether the custom of keeping 
rooms and provisions, to the exclusion of first 
comers, be a just one ? The objections made to it 
' must, however, be understood with certain re* 
strictions. I have, in a former chapter, 41 given a 
general instance of the abuse of the principle of 
liberty ; I shall now, with reference to the .argu- 
ments above employed, observe, that comfort, 
safety, and convenience ought, more especially in 
a wealthy ancf civilized country, to be ensured to 
travellers of every description, therefore to molest 
or encroach on the rights and enjoyments of 

* Chap. XV. Of Influence, * 
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Mftfta/ft to militate agaihst ttmt n^iift k<?m% 
<ro# hnft/tness, trhicb ft ought tb D4 the object 
of 411 dw custom^ &s wfcll as '%#&£, to promote. 
FWflife ire&dft 1 haV^ rhefltidn^d ''established 
rules/' aAd little more aeed be sai& to jfrrovte, 
tfifet'jM& distinctions fciusl HkVw&fi be made bj 
p^rttihi !<V Trbbse jiidgoietrf <rfe submit general 
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CHAP. XXXI. 



OF POSTS. 



The institution of ppsts seems to be founded 
on the following principles ; cheapness and con- 
venience. The payment of the messengers is most 
equitably proportioned to the distance from which 
letters may cosie; and the immense number of 
twopences, sixpences, eightpehces, &c. for dis- 
tances which, were a more private mode of con- 
veyance employed, would be attended with the 
expenditure of at least as many shillings, makes 
amends for the comparative smallness of the sums, 
to which the poorest classes occasionally contri- 
bute, with little ^expense and no trouble. Were it not 
for the establishment of posts, they could seldom 
have any communication with their relatives and 
friends, who might reside an hundred miles off. 
But if the cheapness is an important object to the 
poorer members of the community, the conve- 
nience attending posts must be a great considera- 
tion to all classes. ( On$ messenger myjht b^ ill, 
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and another retarded by accidents, but the post* 
men arrive in most of those quarters of the 
world where they are known, as certainly as one 
day succeeds another i* nothing less than an 
interruption from fcome natural cause, which 
seldom occurs, such as the roads being impas- 
sable, &c. can impede their course. Nay, 
when it is possible to pursue it, neither thun- 
der> raifi, nor wind, deter these faithful pub- 
lic servants from doing their duty ; and if one 
cannot 30, another must be supplied, with- 
out either trouble or expense to indivi- 
duals. The institution of posts is, therefore, 
a most useful and salutary one ; but it cannot 
be too strongly impressed on the minds of all 
those who keep offices for, or convey letters and 
communications to, millions, that not only tl • 
comfort, but sometimes the security, of all deno- 
minations of persons depends on their honesty 
and punctuality. In matters of business, whe- 
ther private or public, disappointments in the re- 
ceipts of letters, or papers, may sometimes be pro- 
ductive of very serious consequences; but with** 
out laying any stress on the consequences, which 
may attend neglect, when business, pecuni- 
ary or of another nature, is in question, it must 

*' It is scarcely necessary to observe, that certain days ar« 
excepted. 
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Be obvious that any mode of communication 
established by a nation, for any purpose what- 
ever, ought to be considered as sacred ; it matters 
not whether the contents of post-boxes, or post- 
bags, be trifling- or important, it is equally the 
duty, in both cases, of those who keep offices 
for, or carry letters, to guard them with scrupu- 
lous honour, and to deliver, with punctuality* 
They ought not, strictly speaking, to delay the 
delivery for half an hour beyond* the stated and 
legal times appointed, except, indeed, in case 
of extraordinary and unavoidable accidents; 
for suppose a person were told, qfter the decease 
of another, that a letter had been sent by desire 
of the dying person, but, by the neglect of the 
postman, had not been delivered soon enough to 
enable the survivor to attend, to administer com- 
fort to the departing soul, would hot such a cir- 
cumstance be very painful even to the feelings of 
the postman ? Would he not also hear with con- 
cern, that a person whose safety, under some 
particular circumstances, another had endea- 
voured to ensure, or ruin to prevent, had not re- 
ceived the intelligence time enough to be bene- 
fited by it ? Surely an individual who had occa- 
sioned such and similar disasters by his neglect, 
without any malevolent intention, must be con- 
sidered as very reprehensible, because he has dis- 
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Wgwflpfl &P pJ" rf d uty* f°r good and urgent r^ 
sops, required qf hinj, i. *. punctuality. J$q^ if 
tt# ^qve requisite* $rp expected ia those wjip 
keep oifipes for, and those wfyo convey letters, 
#p. Jije p)0«t $crppuloos adherence to honour 
js required pf those >ybo superintepd general 
ppst-q(iipap : pvpq if letter, frpm any ^cpplegt, 
grfiye flpm, tha^r pqotegts ought not, stripy 
SP^W ta be perused; bu{ tfperu 8 ^ wfatevfc 
fb^y may be^ whether pf a private or publjp na- 
ture, t|ie persons employed plight ixoi, either in a 
(Jjfect pr indirect manner, fo make them ktyovyn. 
Ip order to obyiate any improper or illegal in* 
fluepc^ it is perhaps more neeessary tp cfyangtf 
the perspns qften, w\\o superintend general post- 
offices, tbar? ftny pfjier description of njen %bo 
9 rp the s?rvaut* Qf the public. 

Op account of the fcigb degree of responsibility 
attached tp \\]em, H is almost impossible to lay 
too gfp^( p. ^trpss op their integrity. 

The arguments employed throughout thjs 
Chapter may, generally speaking, be applicable 
to al) kinds of public conveyances, \vh e ^b^ bjr 
land or water, warehouses for goods, offices of 
\arjous kinds, porters, carriers, #>c. 

Punctuality i$ $be prinpiple on which tb^y 
9Pght all to be supported, in order that one of 
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the primary add important ends of their insti- 
tution might be answered : i. e. that, each indi- 
vidual in a community should feel as secure in 
making any kind of public deposit, as he did when 
he had his property in liis own possession. 
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CHAP. XXXU. 

OF THE MINOR REGULATIONS IN CITIES AND 
. TOWNS. 

The mere aggrandizement of a state is not the 
only object which claims the attention of a good 
government, though much wisdom and political 
knowledge are often, necessary for the attainment 
of it,. The happiness of individuals is also worthy 
of its notice : every thing that imbittefs private 
comfort, and perverts or vitiates the feelings of 
the people, appears to influence, in a greater or 
less degree,, the welfare of the community at 
large ; a regard for the happiness of individuals, 
therefore, seems to be a duty incumbent on go- 
vernment. 

The minor, as well as the more important, re- 
gulations in cities and towns, have reference to 
the rights, safety, health, peace, convenience* 
and even feelings, of the inhabitants, of every 
class, profession, or occupation ; hence the male- 
> ing and repairing of roads, streets, houses, ca- 
nals, drains, fences, harbours, bridges, &c. their 
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cleanliness, the removal of nuisances, or any 
thing that may infect the air, and a variety of. 
similar olyects, though considered of an infe- 
rior nature, compared to the enlarging of terri- 
tories, or raising armies, we attended to by all 
governments ; but there are circumstances at- 
tached to most cities and towns, whether large or 
small, which have not always been deemed of 
sufficient importance to deserve particular notice ; 
and though individuals may, perhaps, have com* 
plained of them, the people at large, occupied 
often in struggling for bare subsistence, and sub- 
jected to serious and heavy evils, have not ap- 
peared to be impressed with a sense of theii; 
impropriety: they seem, however* to militate 
against some of those ends, for the attainment 
of which civil power was first established. I 
allude chiefly to the cries, bells, &c. which are 
heard in the streets, not only in the metropolis of , 
Great Britain, but in most cities apd towns in 
Europe. To the sick, the afflicted, the studious,* 

* The Persians, in teaching their Institutes, eadeavoured to 
exclude noises from (he buildings which were appropriated to 
the purposes of education -, and in most parts of the world, 
the same precaution has been taken with respect to religion^ 
buildings. It may perhaps be urged^however, that as a power 
of abstraction is peculiarly attached both to scientific and 
religious concerns, noises of any kind ought npt to divert th# 
attention of the mind from the subject of its speculation. To 

n3 
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y and, generally speaking, the female part of the 
world, those noises* must be peculiarly irksome ; 

this argument I humbly answer, that thqse who have by habit 
and perseverance acquired a power of abstraction (as for instance 
iome of the masters of schools), may be insensible to all out* 
ward circumstances in the midst of then* studies, and their feel- 
ings alone may be sometimes a little -affected by them; but 
children, and very young people, whose attention is apt to be 
diverted by every sound, and every object, though they may, 
from the fear of punishment, mechanically repeat words; can 
•eldom reap any real or permanent advantages from the instruc- 
tions of their masters in the midst of discordant noises. The f 
confusion, therefore, which is often prevalent in schools, does 
not appear to be favourable to the reasoning powers. 

On board a ship, or in other situations, the case is very differ- 
ent, because the very acts performed are acts of duty, and 
ire therefore sacred. 

* Among' the noises alluded to, the hoarse and broken ' 
sounds of young consumptive, and old decrepit, ballad singers 
may be mentioned. Were those wretched beings to exert 
themselves in this manner merely to excite compassion, the 
knode employed woul^ still be liable to objections; but whert 
their avowed object is to amuse the public, every impartial mind 
must be struck with the absurdity of such an attempt* which 
is shocking to the feelings even of persons in high health, but 
to the sick and the weak, may be productive of the most se- 
rious consequences. Of a similar nature are the harsh and hol- 
low tones of those poor wretches who cry dying speeches 
(sometimes invented, but generally inaccurate) of malefactors, 
perhaps less deserving of the name than those who thus an- 
nounce their disgrace. The above, and similar modes of ar- 
res ^S *k e public attention, appear to be highly reprehensible, 
iKcau^* ti^y obviously tend to harden the hearts of the people 
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and when it is impossible to escape from them, 
as may be the case in certain situations, they be- 
come still more, disagreeable, from the convict 
tion that they cannot be avoided ; it would there- 
fore, perhaps, be desirable if othergeneral modes 
t)f commerce, of a more quiet kind, were intro- 
duced, instead of those to which -I have alluded: 
this is, however, only an humble suggestion. 

I am aware that particular regulations of the 
nature hinted at, with respect to trade, might 
appear like an infringement of the liberty df 
those engaged in it. Every individual has cer-N 
tainly a right to dispose of his merchandize in 
the manner most agreeable to him, and in the 
manner which is deemed by himself most lucra- 
tive. Yet, though it would be impossible legally 
to establish any modes of commerce, without the 
consent of the people ; or, in short, to interfere in 
any thing in which they are personally and im- 
mediately concerned, without their sanction; 
might not regulations made for their general ad- 
vantage,* as weil J as for other political purposes, 

* There are perhaps few who would not, on reflection, be 
ready to admit, that the custom of perpetually straining the 
lungs, sometimes in the midst of unwholesome fogs, rain, and 
wind, added to the laborious exercise, even at the time of this 
exertion, carrying weights, &c. must often be very pernicious 
to the common people, particulady to women. 
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meet with their approbation ? I do not, however, 
specify any; but only enforce the principle, that 
every thing which tends to promote the good of 
individuals, has a greater or less influence on the 
welfare of the public. 

For this reason the mode of building, and the 
situation of houses in cities deserve consideration, 
as intimately connected with health and eomfof t.* 
After having made this general remark, it is al- 
most unnecessary to enter into minutite concerning 
the alterations which might perhaps still be made 
in building, in order that the salutary ends above- 
mentioned might be fully answered. 

There are other minor regulations in cities and 
towns, connected with some of those objects, 
which all good governments have in view; but 
the sagacity and experience of my readers mufct 
supply the place of an enumeration which might, 
perhaps, give rise, to cavils, 

* If a small portion of land were ldst in each habitation, it 
would not be comparatively an object of any importance. 
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CHAP. XXXltl. 

OF tfOOD. 

" Jlfan's nourishment by gradual scale sublime 
" To vital spirits aspire, to Animal, 
te To intellectual, give* both life and sense, 
u Fancy and understanding," 

• €t Time may come, when men 
" With angels may participate, and find 
" No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare." 

Milton's Paradise Lost, Book F. v. 483, 4QZ, 4, 5, 

• 
There are determinate laws, which pervade 
the creation, and to which Man, in common 
with the most insignificant beings, is subjected :f 
but he is also characterized by a principle which 
enables him to enjoy pleasures unknown to brutes. 
At a feast he can mingle benevolent acts with 
pleasant and even instructive conversation, while 
he is partaking of those means of preserving life 
vf hich were ordained for the happiness, as well as 
preservation, of the species : it is his duty to 

* As secondary causes. 

t Vide Chapters in and IV. 
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enjoy, but nbt to abuse, his privileges, and the' 
intellectual principle, to which I have alluded, is 
here of great use in directing him ; for if even 
Tiis understanding may be made subservient to 
bad purposes, in how much greater a degree must 
his appetites be liable to abuses. 

In animals and vegetables, we find various 
combinations of the same substances which are 
found in human beings, and Nature seems wisely 
to present to them, at different times of the year, 
what is best suited to the several materials of 
which they are composed. . 

She seems also, generally speaking, tp appro* 
priate different productions to different soils and 
climates, and of course to the constitutions of 
their inhabitants; even medicinal herbs appear 
to be afforded for the cure of those disorders to 
which the natives are most subject The .Chi- 
nese, Persians, Indians, and other eastern nations, 
perform wonderful cures by herbs found in their 
own country, when the medicines of other climes 
wholly fail in their effect. It is true, valuable 
drugs are both imported and exported ; and they 
have been tried with success on persons belong- 
ing to different nations. Let it be remembered, 
however, that from the almost universal associ- 
ation which hjuman beings have had with each 
other since the great extension of commerce, 
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some disorders have beeh communicated and in* 
herited. It must also be admitted/ that the same 
causes of disorders, though in countries thou- 
sands of miles distant from each other, may re- 
quire the same remedies; wherever a damp, 
thick, unwholesome atmosphere prevails, the 
same mode of living, and nearly the same 
manner of treating diseases, may be necessary, > 
but the general rules laid down, are not invali- 
dated by a few exceptions : Nature, in general, 
has adapted air, soil, the productions of the 
earth, and men, to each other ; in every country 
also there are seasons for different kinds of food, 
and perhaps it might be laid down as a prin- 
ciple (of course with proper restrictions), 
that we ought to feed on what Nature produces in 
most abundance,*and of the best quality, at differ- 
ent times of the year. As bodies have evidently 
a connexion with every kind of substance found 
on earth, iand are, generally speaking, supported 
and strengthened, or weakened and destroyed, by 
food, the quality of it must of course be of great 
consequence; even animals seem instinctively 
impressed with this truth, and (as Pope justly 
observes) p 

" Shun their poison/' and " choose their food." 
It is well known that most animals, but par- 
ticularly cattle and dogs, will reject unwholesome 
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herbs, &c. even though raix^d with others of a 
contrary quality ; the same kind of instinct ex- 
tends to human beings, and perhaps often exist* 
in them, in a higher degree of perfection than ill 
brutes ; because, though the former are subjected 
to some of the laws which act on the latter, yet 
they are also characterized by exclusive dnes, 
which enable them to reason on, and even td 
regulate those belonging to their conynon na* 
ture. 

Why should every thing have its season ? 
Why should fruit be given nr summer instead 
.of winter ? Why should the various vegetables 
of the earth succeed each other, but because it 
seems to have been designed by Nature that we 
should receive her gifts as she bestows them, 
and not disdainfully inquire wily she yields ver- 
dure at one time of the year, and denies it at an- 
other ? Or why the same grain npon which 
poultry feed, serves for the nourishment of so su- 
perior a being in the creatioft as Man ?* 

* With respect to that particular kind of food which has 
been forbidden, not only by some of the eastern codes, but by 
the early Christians, we are forced in justice to acknowledge, 
that the prohibition may be founded, not only, on rational 
principles, but on some laws of Natur©, which, though not 
immediately obvious, might have been deemed, by early legis- 
lators, sufficiently important in themselves to bind succeeding 
generations : it is certain, however, that their validity has not 
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been universally acknowledged, or enforced, even by wise 
and enlightened men : a single verse in a book which they 
deemed sacred, probably influenced them: but they did not 
reflect that it might perhaps bear another interpretation ; 
the early Christians were evidently of this opinion. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

OF THE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 

The benign precept " vex not a stranger in 
the land/' may perhaps lead us to a more gene- 
ral and extended law, but founded on the same 
principle of humanity which forbids cruelty to 
animals, because man has dominion over them, 
in the same manner as a nation has power over 
a stranger who inhabits their land. 

The laws concerning the treatment of animals 
maybe divided into public and private: the first 
may again be divided into those which relate to 
animals perpetually employed for daily, domestic, 
and useful purposes, and those which may be 
applied to animals that are slaughtered* The 
regulations of humane statesmen, in ancient 
and modern times, and the good sense of 
my readers, must preclude the necessity of my 
adverting to the former ; and the latter cannot, 
perhaps, be studied in a more satisfactory manner 

* The same animals may, of course, often be considered is 
both those points of view. 
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tban in the five Jewish laws which relate to the 
mode of killing animals.* 

With respect to the private treatment of ani- 
mals, little need be said : those who are hardened 
and depraved by a long course of inhumanityf 
(and perhaps those alone would be guilty of de- 

* Some butchers, poulterers, &c. have, to their honour, 
attended to those laws, or at least to the principles on which 
they are founded, and perhaps habit, or want of thought, 
have alone prevented them from being more universally acted 
upon. 

f It may perhaps be urged that children, and particularly. 
boys, will sometimes, at a very early age, evince a disposition 
to torment animals and insects': I have before hinted (Chapter 
XXIV.) at innate depravity, and presumed the existence of it 5 
but with respect to. very young children, it may further be said, 
that their reasoning powers have not been exerted with respect 
to surromnding objects 5 they see an insect move or spin, and • 
they laugh, because they know not that pain is probably min- 
gled with the motion that diverts them 5 indeed, they have 
not a distinct idea of pain 5 when they can be impressed with 
that idea', the sport no longer pleases. The teaching of birds 
to sing is founded on the same principle, ignorance ; a child is 
told thai it can by certain means make a bird sing 5 the child 
is pleased with the idea of the bird singing, but does not reflect 
that it must suffer pain before it tings. This reasoning is com- 
plicated at three' or four years of age. 

It may further be said, that those animals and insects which 
boys are most apt to torment, are generally vile and noxious 1 
the argument cannot, at present; be with propriety extended 
any further, 
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liberate* cruelty towards tljem) would be little 
influenced by any argument on the subject: 
their conduct towards brutes being connected 
with their actions towards men, can alone be 
changed by time and reflection. 

The poorest and most illiterate person, whose 
heart is not corrupted, feels a kind of tenderness 
for the poor dumb guard that shares bi$ scanty 
food, or for the animals that receive their daily 
sustenance from "him ; and if, from some power- 
ful motive, he is obliged to take their lives, he 
at least strikes the blow with expedition and hu- 
manity. 

* I say deliberate $ for a cboleric man, who nevertheless may 
possess a good heart, will sometimes in a passion strike even 
his friend, or his own child, and be sorry for it afterwards ; 
this maybe more peculiarly the case with respect to bis horse 
er his dog. 
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CHAP. XXXV, 

OF NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, &C. x 

EwpRiracj and the testimony of ages have, 
I believe, demonstrated the fallacy of a principle, 
which has nevertheless ad fritted of plausible ar- 
guments ia Us support: That a great degree of 
national exaltation tends to weaken, and subvert 
the civil authority. In some celebrated ancient 
cities, it was deemed a sufficient honour by their 
respective inhabitants, to belong to them ; but 
though much importance was attached even to 
the poorest eitizep, anarchy wad not produced ; 
agd perhaps if the real causes of political disas- 
ters were candidly investigated, the degradation, 
«Ottbe exaltation pf the people, would be found 
amopg those which are mojst to be deplored. " 

I b#ve before observed,* " that those alone who 
understand the nature of that compact which en- 
forces benevolence towards each other, and pbe- 
dience to the laws, can be expected to be niiJd and 
tractable in a case of public emergency." I will 
now, ip conformity with the principles already 

* Chap. XIX. . 
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laid down, venture to maintain, that the more the 
people are impressed with an idea of their im- 
portance, not only in the country in which, they 
happen to have been born, but in the great com- 
monwealth of the world,* the more likely will 
they probably be to fulfil their duties, and to con- 
tribute to that desirable equilibrium of power, 
wealth, and happiness, which ought to be formed 
in every free state. * 

' The primary, and most simple duty of a go- 
vernment is to provide for the common wants of 
the people : this includes little more than a pro* 
per cultivation of Hit earth. The next duty is to 
attend to the importation and exportation of com- 
modities for the common comforts of life. This 
is an extensive concern, and includes the care of 
rivers, canals, toads, bridges, and other public 
conveniences connected with trade, and conse- 
quently with manufactures. 

Public schools, public charities, f and hospitals 
of , every description &o. may be established for 
the happiness and security of the people, before 

'* Vide the conclusion of Chap. XXI. 

f Ptittic granaries might, perhaps with propriety, be added 
to the list. These ought to contain various kinds of stock, in 
case of any scarcity, and might be under the direction of per- 
sons changed every year (or oftener), and subjected to rulef 
known to the public. 
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^y ctosidertblfc t»j»^i^w^^ are made in me*- 
nufectuces; tljBy may exist in the infancy of 
stales, when trade is merely domestic; and rtttue* 
ijuently, at an early period of civil establishments, 
they demand the care of a government The orf- 
vantages attached to them will .of course increases 
with national prosperity. 

After having attended to the important abjeefe 
abovementioned, a government may perhaps 
with propriety! devote part of ittf revenue to no- 
Honed tnstitutwns, and buUdmgs of veriou* fcinda ; 
tome for the sciences and arts; others for pur* 
poses of amusement ; strict impartiality ought to , 
he the basis of all such institutions, and thottt, 
difficulties of admission obviated, which perhapt 
only impede the progress of k no wledge,by exclud- 
ing persons of merit and genius from advantage* 
which it behoves every good government to offer 
to its subjects of every class.* 
- I have made the above brief remarks relative to 
the general duties of a government, not with a 
tiew to teach my readers what they do not 
know, but merely in order to trace a nation 
from its most simple state (when it is composed 
chiefly of husbandmen, and that the government 
is consequently occupied merely in providing for 

* The rules and restrictions dictated by common sens* nest 
not here be obtruded. 
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the common ****** of the people), to its utmost 
degree of perfection, when population, trade, 
wealth, and learning, are extended to * great de- 
gree. It is then that the residue of the riches of 
the government, after paying its necessary and 
legal expenses, ought, perhaps, to be devoted to- 
purposes of general and national happiness ; and 
that the people ought more particularly to feel 
the benefits of any accidental increase of wealth 
to the state. Even the money expanded indivi- 
dually on men placed in elevated situations, 
ought generally to be considered with reference 
to their public consequence. Some of the most 
opulent Romans seem to havewoll understood 
this principle ; and though at triumphs, festivals, 
and ceremonious entertainments either at home or 
abroad,, their dignity was proverbial, yet among 
a few friends, or when alone with their families* 
their simplicity was equally remarkable. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

OF JUMBALS. 

It appears to have been a custom prevalent 
among most nations, from ages immemorial, to 
express their sorrow for, the loss of friends and 
relations by some outward signs: those signs 
have been as various as the characteristics of the 
individuals who have exhibited them, or rather of 
the statesman and legislators who instituted them. 
In some countries, cries, contortions, and lamen- 
tations, are added to mourning habits; in others* 
grief seems to be smothered by a profiision of 
white handkerchiefs; s$k however, in most ci- 
vilized countries, Uack draperies; bands, stream- 
ers, and plumes, follow in procession the bodjt 
of the deceased; and that lugubre mixture tf 
deepest shades certainly appears well to denote 
the awful gloom of the grave, and the corre- 
sponding sensations of the survivors; yet who^ 
ever has seriously observed the great degree <t£, 
levity which unfortunately often prevails at in- 
terments, must acknowledge, that th# blacl^ vest? 
• 2 
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ments, nay, even the sight of the mourners them- 
selves, do not appear, from some cause or other, 
to excite those solemn and devout sentiments 
which every moralist would, on such an occa- 
sion, wish to see impressed*^ the rainds of the 
spectators. It follows, therefore, that the end 
for which this gloomy show id presented to the 
eyes of the people is at all events not answered, 
and it might perhaps be attended with good 'ef- 
fects, if; some mode of consigning bodies to the 
Attst, less offensive td the sfenses, and more striking 
to the intellect of mankind; were adopted: It 
ft evident that touch or little pomp, many or few 
ornaments, a great or a small number of persons, 
ate circumstances which often depend on the 
taste and feelings of the survivors; though a 
♦offiri, black dresses/ a hearse, horses, &c. are 
ionfcidered as general appendages of a funeral : 
itiight not changes, therefore, be mad«J ill the 
modes of buryiiig the dead, and yet those modes 
subjected, as they- now are/ to certain rules? 
Might not general regulations take place, and 
particular deviations: be, as they are at present, 
regulated 'aeedrding to' ihe judgment of those? 
tv*fo conduct %K6m, or even the wish of the de- 
eey*d? '> "-^ • ' * - . '^ \' < * • • ; -< 

: It^doe&nt>t iaplpear, on the principles whid* 
hive been feiddo^vn, that by decreasing the* 
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gloom attached tp byripls, tl>e people would be 
less impressed With a sense of their precarious 
state in this world, or less powerfully urged to 
prepare themselves for an ojtber. : , , : . 

Appropriate discourses on the vanity and unr 
certainty of human life ; the probable happiness 
of the departed soul, if signalized by peculiar 
virtues; the mercy of tb< 
tainted by extraordinary vi 
topics, might still accompar 
the body to the earthy an< 
immortality, poyer, &c. ir 
such a manner as Jto imp 
awful and salutary truths ; 1 
which terrify the imaging 
atiy durable or salutary imj 
might, perhaps, with propr 
,- With respect to places oj 
that vaults under churcha 
tions, not only on accoup 
wholesome, but also becaiis 
ous buildings of any kind, x 
to the Supreme Being, wh< 
fully celebrated by beings endued with life. 
Dead bodies ought not to be deposited in 
them; the burial of those OMght, perhaps, to be 
a ceremony very distinct from any other religious 
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ceremony, and performed in places peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose. *' 
4 ' The veneration which was evinced in ancient 
times to those receptacles of the dead, is well 
known. The Jews respected tombs; among the 
Egyptians they were often kept with 4 great care; 
and the Persians sometimes appointed their Magi 
to guard them. The Romans punished severely 
any person who defaced a tomb. The Turks re- 
vered even the tombs of their enemies ; find other 
countries, in different parts of the world, have 
shewn the same degree of respect for the bones of 
their fellow-creatures, and the earth which sur- 
rounded them. Xevity with regard to those last 
repositories of mortality, where human frailties 
are for ever buried, has been considered as repre- 
hensible as contempt for, or neglect of, the aged ; 
and some nations have looked upop both with 
equal abhprrence 

Stone vaults, properly situated, for families of 
opulence and their domestics; large, airy, paled 
or walled pieces of ground, with proper internals 
between the bodies, fqr those among the middling 
and poorer classes, who might be unable to build 
private vaults, and no burials in any city or 
town, may perhaps be mentioned as proper re- 
gulations, in erder to prevent many evils which 
attend interments: a good government would 
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not grudge any additional trouble which might 
attend Funerals thus conducted, because the ends 
in view, viz. the morals and the health of the 
people, are obviously of the greatest importance; 
more minute regulations might, of course, be 
made, and adapted to circumstances. 
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, CHAP. XXXVII, 

OF PUBLIC FESTIVALS AND GAMES. 

This chapter will consist rather of queries than 
assertions ; for, though it appears that festivals 
were formerly instituted in order to promote 
piety, and public games in order to excite a noble 
kind of emulation among young persons, yet 
it may certainly be questioned, whether the senses 
were not more likely to be enslaved by the vari- 
ous brilliant objects presented to the eyes da 
those occasions, than the mind to be edified by 
considering abstractedly the original intent of 
such spectacles ? It may be asked, whether bad 
and malignant passions did not frequently mingle 
themselves with sentiments of piety and harmless 
rivalry ? and whether those festivals and games 
did not, upon the whole, encourage youp& per* 
sons to Jay too great a stress on outward shew 
and on bodily qualities ? In answer to the above 
questions, it may be observed, that the diversions 
which have been substituted for those modes der 
vised by the ancients, of blending together hi- 
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$ban fiptwta tn4 XWMP A* &W!P<t*ing tyWr to ** 
fpoferlrj regulated^ ai}4 the original et&qf,,tliefa 
to$tiUifi<m $H# forgone*; te*Kw 4p^grtf&u4^ 
to the Creator for tfc Tarious jpfts , of, npttufai 
t(> qoipmcn¥>ri^0 the virtues ^ exploits. o& Wfc 
follpw-cre»ture« > ft^dto ip^Feg^opi^or mind* ifo* 
necessity api excellence o£ tba&> qualities v&ipl* 
*vft*dflM*e,jtre sqreljr ttfeppt? w^%*f t#ipgt 
endu*4>fftith xea^oo a^ ^sp^ina^, wpojr^lityi 
and ##y ca? Jn§r% be ailppp^d^^p J* Attftt<ta& 

an ia^iMitipn bfwng ,&<? *tfd#tf otyeqte Mjffim 
which , have Jb^p fipumerate^ iimst be %^r^ 
lalutary than one to wljich ttyp ffiere purpqse of 
passfog Unit *g|vq$ rise: 4fcp fetter Mnajr b§,#*? 
qffa\siw , b|i$ 4h* former is ; ra#0fi#k ai$ WOT** 
der^d more or J aw beneficial }rj pr^portipn: ty the 
judging ^ wisdom of tbo$e copter^ed jjLft |^ , ; 
. iSupp«#ftJfer; if stance, it were judged ^B^gft* 
tp b^gfa |th^ ^f ar , at the first germination* pjf 

M » t .- : *jij a, . ' ; , - :i y :s j : . , /,q^ i 

.* The perioi of this germination of course differs io van- 

ous countries, ' and even sometimes in the same country j but 

ip the former . case t this supposed, festival, might becejte- 

tjmted accordingly^ ,ap<J in the latter caw it might be f has|. 

eae<Tor post yw *! ad libitum. \ 
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natork Twhieh is a sublime typfe of the vivify- 
ing spirit of the Suprenie Beirig), and to inlti- 
tatfc an appropriate vernMl festival, simple and 
£ayVwhirtf might revive in the minds of young, 
flersotts all Kite purposes of agriculture and rbral 
MWwteittents ; sftppOsft that summer, autumnal, 
imfrnHnter festivals* i*er# to lhHwfr each other, 
having aM their respective characteristics? The 
summer one t# CeTehrate the state of vegetation, 
and tfeie beauties of nature peculiar to that sea* 
•on ; <he au&rtnifrl one to rejpfae on gathering in 
the fruits of the-fieldv &c-; wad the winter one 
grate and soletna> 4n honour of the arts and sci- 
ences/ f g€rtera% spedking, and to commemorate 
the talents of those who have Coritrftuted to the 
Improvement and 1 happiness of human society, 
fyould not suih festivals increase the ardour of 
young persons in the pursuit of knowledge; 
wolild they not teiid to better and exalt their 
ftiindfcr ? : and Would the st/m&oWcaHmages, though 
brilliant/ produce any other than the most vir- 
tuous and amiable emotions ? If imtocfnt sports 
*ere mingled with them, could th*y be deemed 
reprehensible? and if we pervert the means of 
happiness which Providence has placed within 

* Those festivals might list iuccesiirely during a certain 
^iod,ortkeymlgtebere^ 
jopntbs ofthes^psoos, 
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our reach, and make them instrumental to mi- 
sery, are we not alone to blame ? Experience has 
proved, that those means will ever be sought, in 
some way or other ; therefore it is of course to 
be desired, that .they should be obtained in the 
manner which can be best reconciled with the 
peculiar privileges which we possess over all 
other beings on earth : those amusements which 
can test bear this retrospection* ought, perhaps, 
to be the most countenanced : and it seems that 
festivals in which the various powers and ope- 
rations of the universe are typified, heroic actions 
brought Uf our recollection, the arts and sciences 
encouraged, virtue of every description fostered 
and celebrated, and exercises which exalt th^ 
pind and strengthen the body introduced, are 
more likely to. be accompanied with the advan- 
tages just mentioned, than the amusements which * 
have in many European nations been substi- 
tuted for them. 

* In this retrospection we cannot, perhaps, trader diif h££* 
•umstaflces, ekpect to seb fcn exemption ftom erroty fiillj, ic&r 
even vice ; human thmg*, and human fcw&> are fooonstif 
tuted (from causes wjuch veem to elude our scrutiny)^ that 
evils must exist in some form or other; but those which are the 
least repugnant tQ reason, nature, and common sense, arts - 
perhaps the least $o be dreaded. •*"?**• ■-' *. 
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P*eis Jteing certainly coimepted with 1 our 
ideas of ofjices and sUuations, ' ' may, perhaps, 
without impropriety be considered as a minor 
institution in, socijety ; and as such, deserving of 
Wng npticed in an fesay of this kind; bat * 
minute, elaborate inquiry concerning the various 
modes of ornamenting the human frame, which 
have been adopted by different nations, in suc- 
cessive ages, would be absurd, with reference to 
tjie general -tenor of the iyork. Such, a specu* 
iation might more pleasantly be pursued, by 
opening any book which professes merely to dis- 
cuss the fashions, both ancient arid modern, of 
%W$-fcetse*, drapery, fa. It would hereby 
divert the mind fown the srgnmepts which b$y« 
before been employed; a few remarks, however, 
concerning dress, will perhaps tend to ducidatt 
those arguments, . and to establish the principles 
which have been throughput laid down. 

That every institution ift a vtotik ought to bf 
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rendered as agreeable, and at the' same time as 
rational & passible/ is an assertion which ap- 
pears ib be founded oh just grbands. " In some* 
former cltapt^rs/tlie f ttature and intent of society, 
public schools, charities/ houses of entertainment 
funerals; and general regulations of a more' Wi- 
lling kind, have befen briefly discussed. It will 
appear, on reflection, thai dress has a reference to 
all those topics, consequently it becomes a matter 
of some importance to the 'politician and the phi- 
losopher. In truth, as long as human weaknesses 
and imperfections 1 render it impossible 'for alt 
mankind to judge of things merely ihiPpiirely ih 
an abstract manner, it wfll'he' fouhd*e*pe(Meht/ 
at least, so to illy ofyeets of sense Sfaiimttidiril 
tdlectual ones, that fblljr and igtroraAcef may & 
tittle as possible predominate. B/ebs is; per&apV 
abstractedly considered!, b"^ij^f&V&*ous theiiie ? 
yet, fthin we reason oh it as connected wiiht'th# 
various important relations that fexik among hiW 
man beings; it loses much bf it* insignificance ? 
nay, 1 assumes a degree of artificial 'consequence; 
and becomes, like the furrdturtof a housed l it 
subject oftiiscourse #ven atnong the wise 7 the inofst 
elegant and classicaf Barnes have ftteen applfedtb' 
afad every department hi thegotertiment hasbe&i 
Aiore of less collected 'with iti'^lMrf ha* IWfctf 
&&*&& M<^^wfth t^6h aiidifabfklity / 
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iome nations ba*[e deemed the omission of any 
part of the dre$s usually worn by them* as a kind 
of impiety deserving of punishment ; others have 
given a mystical meaning to the colour and ma* 
terials of their garments; even in modern times, 
it if not unusual to wear symbolical proofs of our 
remembrance of a great eye^t, or our esteem for 
9 hero ; a riband* or a flower^ sometimes give 
rise to more veneration even, among the most ig- 
norant,, than diamonds or gold* ^The forms of 
dresses, also, have been adapted to the different 
states of a government, and to the public events 
which occur ; to those may chiefly be attributed 
the great changes in dress, which have taken 
place in different ages. But if political causes 
have had so ^markable an influence on a hat or a 
garment, it is evident that dress must reciprocally 
have some effect on the customs an<J manners of 
nations; consequently it ought, perhaps, to a cer- 
tain degree, to be regulated; I say to a certain 
degree; for as the power, pf clothing oursplye* in 
the manner most agreeabje, appears to be inti- 
mately blende4 with the nojtjpu ef liberty, $q any 
harsh control relative to it, would of eqpfse in- 
vade our personal free^po^ ffd ought not, there* 
fore, to be exjerc^ed. ;We bfye a rijfifia ynpc 
frpaments for; private satis taction, pr ,to reject 
them on celigious or philosophical growls >, we 
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may also adopt that kind of clothing which 
appears to us most convenient and agreeable; 
and we may clumge and vary it as often as we 
please : yet, though all those privileges are in- . 
trinsic, that is to say, literally existing in every 
human being, whether born in a civilized or in 
an uncivilized state, the rrkUfve situations in 
which the thousands, or millions, who compose a 
state are placed, perhaps render a m&ual &gtce- 
ment with respect to dress, dcsirtbU, though de- 
viations from the common standard mighibe laK 
lowed without tfepvp&eh or ill-fwili. •#.» /; *. , 

Dress, like other appendi^trf of sotiety, oi^ht 
to be adapted to tircumstaace* and && the. aifttftY 
ttons in which we may beptoeed; it might hbr 
occasionally be made symbolical, *md thurf tender* 
•d f ubsermot to son eabfetrafctputyoser fori^ 
decorating the body, the : iptellect would be im* 
proved, by considering the connection betMreei* 
any particular plant or flower and sookedpuality; 
in nature. This system might, perhaps, have a . 
salutary effect on the minds of children *r very 
young persons, and tend to check those sensations 
of vanity and self-complacency which are apt to 
arise, on beholding themselvef ttbjfects of admtm- 
tion, merely on account of elegant and rich atn 
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CHAP- xxxix.; 

«««.:." - • -*fi TITLED ' 

^ AwriR the conqpiest of a cotmtfy, the territory 
is oftep '■ preserved /with difficulty, end in the 
midst of perpetual conttsis. The possession of tht 
moU is considered as the chief political object, and 
gre»t rewards ate held out to valdur add military 
rirtfce. .Those who signalize themselves, by 
wAlikdt^tojte, receive lands, axraoiapaiued by 
titles of honour, from their generals dr abvereigBS/ 
as oompenta^tiops ' for their services, • and thej xto 
expected in return to protide every thjpg necet- 
s^yfbr the protection of ithe state. This appears 
to be the origin of' titles of nobility, aod of the 
estates attached to them. 

In modern times, large fortunes obtained by 
industry, the death of relations, &c. have sowe- 
times been accompanied by titles/ gtranted by,tfo 
sovereign of a country, which have' descended 
from generation to generation, _ , , 

The titles Jiestowed on magistrates and men 
holding high offices in the state, appear to bate 
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ifciffeted from those of the nobles in thig parti- 
cular, that the latter were supposed to derive 
them from services already done to their country; 
they were bestowed on the former in order to 
give a greater degfefc of consequence to the ser* 
vices to be performed. 

The propriety of any appellation added to, of 
substituted for, the paternal, fam%& or casual 
l»me of a person, has been doubted, except in- 
deed the office, or the real consequence of an in- 
dividual in the state, be implied. Some epithet, 
however, has in most countries been affixed, or 
subjoined to any name denoting dignity or 
power, *. 

Hereditary titles have been supposed by. Mitt* 
to -excite a kind, of emulation in children, condu- 
cive to future virtuous actions ; but others have 
contended that the hope of gaining approbation, 
and even outward marks of respect, by merit 
alone, is more likely to give rise to laudable senti- 
ments, and heroic deeds. 

It has been a custom as ancient as the establish;* 
ment of nations, to evince respect towards those 
vested with legal authority, and even to honour 
them with some outward marks of distinction. 
From the phrase, €t Render unto Caesar* the 
things that are Caesar's ;" it appears that Chris* 
* Tiberius. 
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trans, $s well as pagans, wetfe enjoined this kind 
of obedience; but' it is evident, from the sequel 
of the admonition abovementioned, tbatthesub- 
tpi$9ion enforced was not to interfere with their 
duty towards the Supreme Being. The injunc- 
tion seems merely to have implied that Cassar, in 
his capacity of chief magistrate, was entitled to 
the submission of the people. 

The appellations of magistrates, from the chief 
One/ who has often been denominated Emperor, 
King, &c. to the most humble one in the state, 
ought to express the real nature of the authority 
held ; and titles which have not this intent ipay 
be considered as. unnecessary; for instance, the 
primary and intrinsic meaning of the titles of 
Prince, Duke, &c. are well known, nor can we 
add to, or take away from their literal sense, by 
asiy word or words affixed to theni ih a super* 
scriptural ♦ 

- A clergyman is styled reverend for deserving 
pf reverence), and the idea of his situation and 
bffice immediately occurs to us.* 

It is well known that the word bishop is' de- 
rived from a Greek word signifying an inspector: 
a bishop is addressed et The reverend (or less 
properly, the right reverend) Father in God," 
with reference merely to spiritual concerns, over 
which he is supposed ta preside; in the same 
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manner as a civil ma^ktrate ha* bee* justly tfeh 
aominated father of the people; $. e«" guardian 4f 
their i*pfl rights. ' J 

It is evident that the above epithets have all 
intrinsic meanings ; the full force of each word 
is contained in itedf> v 

The origin* of the Word esquire is not s# 
satisfactory, yet a« it i» applied to men, who are 
supposed to bear arms of a particular kind in 
defence of their country, and are consequently 
in reality military men, it has a meaning.f though 

* As the origin of this word may not be knoWn to aU toy 
readers, I shall take the liberty to mention it 
' In the year 1159, Henry II., in o*der to raise money for ail 
expedition, instituted a new mode of taxation, called escuag© 
scutagium, or the service of the shield ; those who carried thfc 
, shields and swords were, in the following manner, honoured 
With the title' of esquire: they* knelt down, and having had a 
collar of escalop shells put round their necks, the King said to 
each, ** Arise, Sir Esquire, and God make thee a good man,*' 

t Notwithstanding this meaning of the word, however, We 
are involved in some difficulties ; for if we were to say, that 
esquires are men of liberal education, but not bred to any trade, 
we must exclude merchants, however opulent, of» every de- 
scription, from the title $ or if we were to say that landed pro- 
perty alone gives a claim, men of small fortunes, who have nt> 
landed property, though not bred to any trade, must renounce 
their Tight. If courage and virtue alone were to give a claim, 
then cowards and contemptible men must be excluded ; if the 
mere appearance olf opulence were alone considered, then mea 
of reduced fortunes must give op their claim. I am now con- 
- T 2 '■ 
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we may remark, thttt when men (even sovereigns) 
ire extolled in the most . public manner, all ap- 
pendages to their names are generally omitted.* 

We are often under the necessity of applying 
human attrihutehOT qualities, in their most extend- 
ed sense, to the Supreme Being ; and we also 
^ive titles and appellations to human beings, in a 
limbed sense, which are bestowed on the Deity ; 
for instance, the word father is equally applied 

sidering the subject in an abstract point of view. The ques- 
tion to which we are at length driven is, whether the mere tenh 
ogives real consequence, as a man's situation, fortune, tafenta, 
ice. are generally known ? Boys of independent fortunes might, 
\t is true, at a certain age, receive arms of a particular kind, 
and promise to use them, if necessary, in defence of the com- 
monwealth; on this occasion they might take the title of 
esquire. Without some ceremony of this kind, the title must, 
in reality, and, in an abstract point of view, be vague, though* 
custom might bestow it on some, and deny it to others* 

* We say a Frederic of Prussia (the name and the country); 
a Charles XII. (the name and the number in the succession). 
This rule holds good in a still more general sense, with respect 
to mere commanders of armies, and eminent men of all descrip- 
tions. It is illustrated every day by* experience. The simple 
article a is sufficient to give a full and comprehensive, idea of 
only one individual among thousands of the same name. Hut 
was peculiarly the case with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox. 

Even any apparent absurdity which seems to be attached to 
the sound of a name, is taken away, by the idea which is ion 
mediately, on mentioning the name, formed of the indiwdaol 
in question. 
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to- the Almighty, as protector of all the in- 
habitants of the universe; and to any father of a 
family ; the epithets of Governor, Ruler, Judge, 
and King,* are equally applied to God and to 
men, in their respective senses; yet notwithstand-* 
ing the necessity we are under, on certain occa- 
sions, of adopting this kind of language, it* rsr 
expedient to avoid, as much as possible, giving 
titles and appellations to human beings, which 
seem peculiarly appropriated to the Deity.f 

As superscription* are intended to denote the 
real rank and consequence of the individuals who 
are addressed, so it appears that the words which 
conclude letters* &c. and immediately precede 
the signature, are designed to express the real re- 
lation in which the persons who write may stand, 
with respect to the persons who are addressed; 

* All those epithets have, of course, introduced a Jrind of 
language into theological writings, which appears ill adapted 
to a Being purely spiritual, because human faculties, and even 
human senses, are implied, and the words; he, his, him, &c, 
perpetually used. We may find those expressions even in 
authors whose general style and sentiments are the least liable, 
to, exceptions. 

It is "necessary, however, to observe, that in Hebrew, those 
phrases which are apparently the most gross, admit of a spi* 
xitgual interpretation. 

f %he highest degree of temporal power may J>e ascrifcd U* 
mortals, without derogating from the pqwer of the Supreme, 
35eing. 
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therefore falsd and, needless expressions are as 
much to be avoided in this, as in the forme? case; 
aod, perhaps, it would be more rational to imi- 
tate the ancients, and particularly the Romans, 
who generally concluded their letters merely by a 
sentiment appropriated to the occasion, or by a 
vcdc,* than to fill the space of- several lines with 
professions, which are often as contrary to reason 
as to truth : for instance, it appears absurd to 
subscribe ooe's selfthG ts hmnUe servant' 9 of a per* 
soi for whom we feel the greatest degree of con- 
tempt; of the " obedient humble servant'* of one 
whose commands, even in the most trifling mat- 
ters, we are not inclined to obey ; still more *Sk 
surd is it to profess one's self to be the "'most d&- 
voted and most obedient humble servant" of a per- 
son for whom we would not put ourselves isy the 
slightest inconvenience, and whose wishes, if ex- 
pressed, would scarcely be attended to; and yet 
this kind of insincerity, it rimst be admitted, hag 
been prevalent eveft among those, who would be 
very sorry that their good sense or veracity should 
be d6ubted, and who have had no other reason 
for their professions, than that they were sanc- 
tioned by custom. But if mere professions of 
humility and obedience, when not reattft meant* 
appear to be reprehensible, in how much greater a 

* Or a word equivalent in meaning to vale. 
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degree must we reprobatejho^ professions whicl* 
seem to ioaply qfifectivn, #ww* t tt&> and every senti- 
ment but that which perhaps in reality exists, Le* 
indiflerea&ce. .The . pbw*e$ " y^urs sincerely/' 
€C yours truly/', c '.yotir most sincere and devoted 
fwend/' cf yo^rsaffiecti^9ll|Ltl?ly/ , "your affectionate 
friend/' &c, unless applied to those to wham in rea- 
lity we stand in those relations, are surely jeplete 
*rith falsehood of. a very serious kind : and yet 
have they not often been tastily used, with rer 
spect to persons for whom/ perhaps, tbe writer 
would, on the slighted; change of humour, feeJL 
at least, indifference, if not a worse sentiment ; 
.because die sensations which gave rise to them 
TOfce not founded on any other principle than 
inomentary impulse, or, in some cases, even on a 
wish to flatter, in order to gain some selfish end. 
Might not the subscriptions of letters, tberefore> 
either be regulated by the feelings of the writer 
or bo wholly omitted? Perhaps subscriptions 
in themselves may, generally speaking, be con* 
sidered as useless ; for we address othfers for the 
following purposes; to ask services of the**; t# 
offer services to them; to assure of our senti- 
ments, of what kind soever ; for the purpose of 
explaining any particular business mentioned to 
us previously/or suggested by ourselves; to con* 
gratulate; to advise ; to condole with ; to expa- 
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tiate on, or give kn opinion, concerning any sub- 
ject, scientific, or of another nature ; to describe, 
or relate any thing; to reproach, or accuse, &6. 
Now, all the objects above adverted to, with others 
which might be added to them r may certainly be 
folly answered without the concomitants before-* 
mentioned, which may, generally speaking, be con- 
sidered either as unnecessary or as insincere ; for 
either we know, or we do not know, the person 
whom we address; in the farmer case, our rela- 
tive situation is sufficient ; in the latter, we afr 
firm what we must often be conscious is false. 

I have thus considered titles in four points of 
View : first, in themselves ; secondly, with respect 
to the nobility ; thirdly, with refesence to jna* 
gistrates, and men in high offices; and fourthly, 
as applied to the superscriptions and subscriptions 
of letters, addresses, &c. They may, however, 
be reduced under two heads; first, titles, pro* 
perly so called; and secondly, name* or appel- 
lations. It appears that the origin of bath is 
very simple, some office or situatipn having givcR 
Twetothem, 
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CHAP. XL 

or WAR. 

It i#, I believe, generally allowed, that frequent 
war* impoverish a country, and vitiate its inhabit- 

This principle is scarcely liable to any excep- 
tion ; for though it may sometimes happen that 
a nation, after a succession of wars, will, by a 
fortunate concurrence of circumstances, enjoy a 
great degree of opulence, increase rapidly in po- 
pulation, and even be characterised by qualities 
which appear novel to it, yet the evils attached 
to warfare must, in a greater or leas degree, 
have been previously incurred. 

The loss of soldiers in the British armies, in 
some campaigns, appears, from high authority, 
to have amounted to about one out of seventeen, 
besides those who died in battle and of their 
wounds; but the proportion of deaths among 
peamen, fa far greater. The lass oflivfs, how- 
ever, is not alone to be considered : the distress, 
jWdeven ruin of many families, who are deprived 
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of their cliief supports, enormous taxes, popular 
discontent, and consequent crimes, are among 
the heavy evils which, in every country, attend 
frequent wars. It therefore behoves every wise 
politician to consider, first, whether the olyects of 
foreign conquest be in themselves worthy of so 
many important sacrifices? secondly, whether 
the benefits expected from them be not precari- 
ous? and, thirdly, whether, if tecrfred, tSey 
would make amends for the vast exjwwiitwe of 
blood and treasure which might attend the acqui- 
sition? V 

The wars in which Britain has been engaged 
during the last century, are well knuwm to the 
public ;* and from the general diiappr obaikm ta 
which ruaay of them have given rise, it is evi- 
dent that the olyects for which tfcey were cooi^ 
menced, cannot bear a retrosjtef t. , 

It rarely happens, that the vicveaai^iHw qf 
territory can be considered as an object of suffix 
cient importance to justify, even in apolitical 
seose, the Measures taken to obtain it ; but U is 
still mote »re, when the fltotives for invading the 
possessions of others do wit militate against tbt 
principles of reason and humanity. 

* Mr. Pitt was dismissed from his office in the reign of 
George II. tnerefy for declaring the enormous expenses 
which bad attended die. three last *ws with Fraasev "■ 
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When Rome increased her territory to so great 
a degree, that the senate could no longer exercise 
its authority, those who governed the province 
were sometimes greater adversaries to the state 
than foreign enemies. . ^. 

Nearly the same argument may he applied to 
colonies ; the inconveniences of which, except ill 
their infancy, have often been discussed: They 
have been considered to be not only expensive, 
but detrimental, became the rapther-couhtry is 
enriched only during a certain period, by tha 
workmen, articles and tools of trade, which are 
^ent out ; and the military forces supplied by thjft 
government, sometimes become enemies; parti- 
cularly if the freedofti of the inhabitants be me* 
naced by any oppressive measures,* It may, 
however, be observed, that the insurrections 
which take place in colonies are generally, ^for 
obvious reason?, produced rather by the disaffec- 
tion of individuals, who have voluntarily emigrat- 
ed from the mother-country, than from the re- 
bellious disposition of those persons, or their de- 
scendants, who have been immediately placed 
there by the government. 

* These are obvious truths -, yet we must admit, that ex? 
cept in cases of injustice and oppression, colonies owe, on a» 
principle of gratitude, some obedience to the mother-country. 
Many of the most celebrated ancient states were only colonies. 
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Having endeavoured briefly to prove, that the 
mere accession of territory can seldom be deemed 
an object of sufficient importance to justify/ 
invasion, I will now further venture to main- 
tain, that the mere plea of increasing wealth 
cannot be considered as a sufficient one for in- 
vasion ; because it is a matter of doubt, whether 
ihe very extended commerce which may result 
from a variety of foreign conquests, be in all re- 
spects advantageous to a people? Much may 
perhaps be said on both sides of the question ; 
but the inquiries connected with such an investi- 
gation, are too complicated to be here intro- 
duced. 

With respect to internal troops, it is certain 
that some flourishing ancient nations encouraged' 
them, but the men employed mingled other em- 
ployments with martial ones : this was the case 
even with the Praetorian bands, 'placed by Au- 
gustus on the confines of the empire. 

The two following rules have been recom- 
mended by pome able political writers : first, to 
avoid appointing men of the same district, or 
part of the country, to command each other ; 
and secondly, to change the commander often. 
These appear to be sound rules, in order to pre- 
vent unfair influence : nevertheless, even in free 
states, there must be exceptions to them ; for if 
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the attachment of the soldiers be really founded 
on the merit and talents of the commander, & 
removal might, by breaking and altering the 
discipline, be productive of very disagreeable 
consequences: mOre mischief may, therefore, 
sometimes ensue by changing, than by the ap- 
parently dangerous influence of a commander; 
but in those particular cases, the existence both 
of merit and talents, and in an unusual degree, 
must be supposed. 

It is certainly possible, though, I admit, diffi- 
cult, for a commander thus signalized, and who it 
also conscious of deserving the esteem, Hot only 
of those whom he commands, but of the nation at 
large, to avoid the extremes of disaffection 
and servility, i. e. to avoid influencing the sol-" 
diers in a manner which tends merely to his 
own aggrandizement, or to the subversion of 
the commonwealth, or surrendering up, in order 
to gratify tyranny and caprice, that power which 
he possesses in consequence of his virtue and 
ability. The perfection of a military character, 
however, lies in the medium. 
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CHAR XLI. 

,0F TAXATION. 
i. ..'...* 

Taxation,* like every other civil institution, is 
the offspring of necessity : the wealth of a coun- 
try is divided among a number of individuals ; 
each individual possesses a certain portion, out 
of which he makes a voluntary cession to the 
state for its maintenance: this appears to be the 
primary principle on which taxation is founded; 
it is therefore evident, that in order to render it 
legal, and not oppressive, the grants made by 
individuals out of. their property, must be x?o- 
luntary, $nd seen to be necessary ; for if pdssea- 
sioqs be s$iz6d upon, it matters not on what plea, 
without the will of the possessor, it is umrpa- 

> * It was frequently the* custom in former *iraes to appropri- 
, at6 all spoils, and tributes, exacted from enemies, to the chief 
.or sovereign of the country. This was a substitute for taxa* 
tion. 

Taxes in the form of corn, horses, &c. were also paid, and • 
even taxes in money seem to have existefl at an early period. 
The Athenians, among other ancient nations, submitted to 
them. 
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Uon : if goctts be' sold at r&Loced priees, either 
for the benefit of the poor, or op speculation 
the ©wufer, of course, surrenders up veluntari&f 
a part of his profits ; and the persons enriched by 
bna are not invaders of his property ; but if he 
be ordered to sell those goods at reduced prices, 
for reasons with which he is wholly unacquaint- 
ed, his rights are encroached on, and though 
plausible arguments might be employed to en- 
force the propriety of, he might legally rqe& 
the measure proposed. So, if a large portion of 
his revenue be taken from him, in order either 
to defray expences of which he knows nothing, 
or for unjufct purposes, he may legally question 
the propriety of such a proceeding; but in so 
doing, he may sot be a foe to tbe government; 
on the contrary, his recollection of the compact 
between the government and himself may be the 
immediate cause of his resistance.* 

It is. very difficult to ascertain the kind of 
tax which is least felt by the poorer, and least 
irksome to the richer members of the community. 
•. A. tax on pivperty in tbe public funds, ap- 
pears ta be an equitable one, because it is liter 
rally proportioned to the' actual sums there de- 

* This was perhaps the case with Hampden and othefr Eng- 
lish patriots. 
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posited, without being attended with any op* 
pressive proceedings or disagreeable details* 
But in this case, might not those who have 
lands, and merchandize in different plates, con- 
trive to draw large profits, and pay little to the 
state, while a small annual income might be 
heavily taxed t 

Taxes on consumption) particularly if raised 
in proportion to the consumption, seem to be 
equitable, because nothing but what is literally 
consumed or used, can be taxed, and opulent esta- 
blishments must be principally affected by them : 
but even in this case, it is evident that an indus- 
trious man with a small fortune and a large family, 
might feel the burden of taxation more than a 
man with a large fortune and bo. family, who 
lives in a parsimonious style: 

Taxes on merchants for commodities, may per- 
haps be liable to still greater objections, on ac- 
count of accidents, variations in the price of 
goods, Ac. 

If every actual possession of wealth, and every 
increase of wealth, of what kind soever, wfere 
sworn to, then the liberty of the subject would 
perhaps be endangered ; because his free will, 
with respect to the disposition of his property, 
would be infringed on. 

Conscious that all those and similar questions 
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Are connected With inquiries which caflflOt pru* 
perly be introduced into this Essay r I shiill merely 
Vfcdture to lay down a few general role* with 
respect to taxation. - : 

First. Tales ought not to fall on the mere ne- 
cessaries of life. Secondly, The money paid, ought 
to be it* proportion to the real possesions of 
each individual. Thirdly, Tajres on the conwtop* 
ttim of luxuries are equitable. Fourthly, In 
proportion to the ttdftfcy paid in tea**, the com* 
ftirts of the people ought to increase, otherwise 
%hat i? denominated taaation, is tittle better th*A 
fraud or usurpation. 

If it is necessary that tales should 1 m them- 
stive* be. just, it is also not lestf imp^rtomt that 
ike manner of applying fbrthem shtoild perfectly 
accord with those principle* of urbanity on whi<Sk 
ill civil institution* are- founded, .' , 
'■ Among the oppressive modes of Collecting 
taxes, the forcing individuals to submit their p>r*- 
vate concerns to the scrutiny of utter strangers, 
4Ad to declare on pain of fine or imprisonment, 
all the means by which they keep 41 p their esta- 
bKshibeirts, &e. may bej mentioned as the most 
-liable to objections. It is perhaps, id someeasei, 
one of the greatest violations of justice and hu- 
manity thai; can be devised ; for a man or woman 
jnay, through honest channels, and by industry, 
accumulate wealth, and yet, though the means 
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tbey TOftay Might bfe iatiwn 4q a fewj . aad 
frttfbaf*; be publicly divulged withapt any real 
iftf*ryw<i» then** their feelings w^ufld be aaveb 
shocked by giving details to * afeaRger. A 
r*du#ed ; ibfaale, &r iastaiiee> oooe opulent, 
mho kbtfa * decent ertabliebtneat, mad «»p~ 
•fcpria hetself aid her family by the labour of 
her bands, tnttsteaptrieatie wry u»pbata&t ees- 
atftie** <wtot caJWl »ttfl<m *jr a etrapgav who 
my, i/lp rm$ ndt* a*c#mpaay his ej»pttc»ti #» 
wfrth«rtyility, to tfafe if* wfcat manner she maw* 
itat^4^l^lf, a«ri thppeiw^daMto ber : amui 
also, who is suddenly involved in pecuniary dif- 
ifruHUft, kj MWe Mpfarfl^n ewat, which is lot, 
mtt nMd Art<b* kn*w*i toibe public* way, *y 
tbe*6ifftiiQe offcis friend*, aqdperaowd e*»l> 
ItOitBu W embkd^rt* a *©*y *li©rt time, t* terror 
his property: is i^ »ot Mwee^w^yft^aiBke this 
wlmity&town, by* 4*%al fe*m, 'to a person 
*esjtod **thm*A(mty totntfU m^ttities, tod who 
jneyn&r >m*y 'OdtberfftteepttMe *f /proper feel- 
ictgg lor hk feHow+cflpaturee ? SWtfn in tfrtarft 
vhkb is leonstdartd aft a >pfcblic eogoeri*, such 
jfetfulfftaridefol) topginftl, an* ingbt iptts 
Jbef* be diluted tyMh* *ut i«)pri«sfe life they 
tpfrtarto 4>e : pte<*lieiiy etypregtfw.* 

J * 'It is well Known that a tax called the Poll-tax, (which ex* , 
. ^fctetl ihe'pafi&&& 'of ofle '^hiffibg per 1 head, Dpfcr'e?€fy pttyoa 
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Tbi <*j*ct of taxation is to c*U*ct money foe 
t|>e purpose 0f government; those purpose! 
must b# acknowledged to te fair aqd *et*mrjt 
a deviation from the immediate egd* «f tatttiort 
is highly to be dreaded by all virtuous statesmen. 
Government itself is, perhaps, strictly speaking 
and in a moral and religious sense, an evil ;* 
all modes of supporting it may, in the sense 
alluded to, be also considered as evils, among 
which taxation may be mentioned as the chief : 
the burdens, therefore, imposed on individuals in 
consequence of it, ought to be, as much as pos- 
sible, alleviated ; and all troublesome and vexa- 
tious proceedings connected with it, obviated : 
in short, no invasion on the rights of individuals 
can legally be suffered by any government ; for 
all governments professedly receive contributions 
for the purpose of supporting those rights : op- 

in the country above f he age of fifteen) gave rise to an insur- 
rection, in the reign of Richard II. It was one of the roles at- 
tending this tax, that no person could be- charged more than 
twenty shillings, however numerous his family might be ; so 
that the burden lay entirely on the poor ; and it was, of course, 
much more heavy at the period alluded to, because the price of 
labour was less than it is at present. 

* It is impossible for any person who gives credit to tha 
Bible to think otherwise ; but even in a mere general and philo- 
sophical point of view, the opinion may perhaps with propriety 
be supported. 
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presiion certainly appears in its most odious 
form, when blended with the means of raising 
supplies for public purposes ; it perhaps renders 
those means tilegah 
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CHAP. XJJI. 

OF MILITARY AND NAVAL HONOURS. 

Those surely deserve the consideration of their 
country who have endeavoured to protect her 
soil, and to maintain her glory on the ocean ; 
who have renounced their homes, their friends, 
and all that was dear to them, in order to endure 
the hardships of foreign campaigns, or to brave 
the dangers of unknown seas. The same gene- 
rous hand that presented the laurel to the youth- 
ful heito, ought to load the retreating veteran 
with honours-; the same policy that encouraged 
valour, ought also to protect infirmity ; the same 
patriotic sentiments which induced a govern- 
ment to reward merit on the field, ought to in- 
duce it to make a provision for those who are 
prevented, by age and weakness, from exerting 
themselves any longer in its defence; at least, 
they should be shielded from contumely and con- 
tempt, that they might not curse the hour when 
they devoted themselves to their country. 
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It is a well established fact, that men, ^jvho, 
during a long course of years, have followed the 
profession of arms, or been engaged in employ- 
ments' at sea, are often unfit for situations, which, 
under other circumstances, might be allotted to 
them. This incapacity appears to have gene- 
rally proceeded from the two following causes : 
first, from tbtir having been trained at a very early 
age, to military or naval occupations. ; and, se- 
coadly> from their havirig followed only those oc- 
. cupatiooa : the propriety, tberefote, df mingling 
piartial f&ployineots with those of citizens, or 
nttker of rendering the former in a great degree 
jwberdioftto to the lattefr, must bo obvious : some 
ancient nations, though warlike, experienced the 
aalutery effects of this mode of education. 

The situation of deserving officers, in cases of 
poverty, hi* Ktmettmes been deplorable : after 
living held hbnouraftle pests, and sigdaliaed 
tke»adves by their conduct and virtue, tbejr 
bave perhaj* beea reduced to the alternative <rf 
4ithef seeking support abroad, or submitting to 
the most mehial Offices at home ; their children* 
aJbo, deprived of the advantages of education, 
tart htep obliged to work far a livelihood, or to 
obtaJatubfeiiiante by dishonourable nteaos. 

IS thoid uttfortraatto men had an opportunity 
of returatag to tkdir footer profession, they 
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were perhaps compelled to live under the con- 
trol of unqualified men, or men of the most con- 
temptible talents. 

The evils abovemontioned appear to have 
owed their origin chiefly to a bad system of edu- 
cation; yet they are also derived from some de- 
fects in military regulations which seem to have 
existed in a greater or less degree, even from the 
earliest ages. This is proved by the complaints 
of neglected commanders in some celebrated 
ancient countries: philanthropies in public life 
have, it is true, at various period** restored meri- 
torious officers t? their rights, and precluded, at 
least for a certain time, the inconvenience* to 
•which I have alluded, but the rewards *f merit 
have seldom been sufficiently liberal and imparl 
tiftl to excite universal sensations of gratitude in 
the breasts of the old, or to diffuse general spirit 
*>f virtue among the young. 
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CHAP XLHI 

v ' OF piSAFFECTlOTi, 

' : (Itsprimary cause a sense of injustice.) 

If there be any incentive sufficiently powerful' 
to rtake an honest man deviute from the path of 
rectitude, it w a sense of injustice, which will 
be strong, in proportion to the consciousness of 
well doing: let us suppose, for instance* a man 
zealously empolyed in the service of his country; 
he does not suspect, and indeed would scorn to 
indulge th^ suspicion, that his actions will be 
attributed to ignoble motives, and his exertions 
treated with contempt: but fame, or pecuniary 
reward,* are not the only objects he has in view ; 
he chiefly labours for what is, in his estimation, of 
more value than either, viz. the approbation of 
his fellow-citizens ; yet he fails in his purpose ; 
he is robbed of the merit of his services, and the ' 

* In some cases pecuniary reward may be wholly out of the 
question : services not acknowledged may be a ground fo$ d{s* 
fuTectioD^ as well as services not rewarded. 
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honour of his character ; the consciousness of 
his integrity, however, supports him; he flatters 
himself that some circumstances misunderstood 
may have occasioned his disgrace; he therefore 
represents his case, and requests that justice may 
be . done to him : his application is either disre- 
garded, or he is promised redress : in the format 
case, he hopes that time may effect something in 
his favour; in the latter case, he feels a certainty 
that it will : time, however, elapses, during which 
he punctually fulfils the arduous duties of a situ- 
ation, rendered perhaps wretched, by poverty, iU 
health, and unmerited censure ; nevertheless, the 
stamp of virtue continues: indelible on his soul ; 
the presence of a beloved family, or friends, for 
whose happiness, and perhaps subsistence, he is 
daily obliged to toil, may sometimes draw a tear 
from his eye; but it is soon dried by Hope, which 
teaches him to look forward to better days. Time, 
however, still elapses*— he begins to despair-^yet 
the principles of an honest man, and the respect 
due to society, continue to restrain, him from 
shewing any public marks of discontent or anger. 
He cannot venerate his oppressors, but: he vene~ 
yates himself-r-he venerates those sacred obligations 
Jg/ which he has bound himself ta his country; he is 
cautious of disturbing its peace, and contents 
himself with commenting on human imperfect 
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tion, the unequal distribution of good aad erfl 
in this life, and the power of conscious rectitude 
to support the mind under adversity; for a car* 
tain period these considerations keep him in a 
state of submission ; but a sense of injustice at 
length overpowers everj other principle, and 
urges him to more violent measures than he has 
hitherto taken; these are sufficient to brand him 
with the name of a disqffected man : be becomes 
an object of suspicion to the government more 
than aver ; his claims are disregarded ; he is ex- 
asperated; formerly he petitioned for, he now 
insist* on, redress ; sympathy attracts some of his 
fellow-citizens towards him ; they cotnpare situ- 
ations, and find that they have all equal causes 
for dissatisfaction : they unite in bonds of amity, 
but private grievances soon cease to be the plea 
of discontent ; a depraved system of government 
is taken up; various classes of individuals, some 
from bad, and some from good motives, join 
the party which becomes formidable to the 
state ; yet, the very person, who is perhaps 
one of its chief supporters, was once obedient to 
the laws : gradual were the stages from allegi- 
ance to rebellion I and the last stage was the 
Consequence of a sense of injustice operating 
powerfully on his mind, and kindled into resent* 
mast; ao that, m fact, disaffection is founded oa 
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the same principle as that which urges ah 'iricti~~ 
vidual to make an appeal to the government. * It 
k obvious that, by disregarding such an appeal, 
a virtuous man may sometimes be punished for 
misdemeanors, ,of which he would not have been 
guilty, had he received encouragement to remain 
a faithful subject to the government under which 
lie lives. ? , , 

By disregarding individual oppression it may 
be made general : The man who in a jail sub* 
mits to be deprived of his allowance/ either 
because he has sufficient strength and stoicism f 

to bear hunger, or because he supposes that 
religion enjoins him to endure calamity with-* 
out murmuring, is guilty of injustice towards 
those who may be placed in similar circum- 
stances; by parity of reasoning/ the man who, 
when deprived of the merit of his public services, 
does not solicit for redress, injures his fellow- 
citizens : but it is evident that, in appealing to 
the government, he is not influenced by a spirit 
of. disaffection ; this is, as I have endeavoured to 
prove, produced very gradually, and is the mere 
consequence of a sense of injustice. 

Individuals, like nations, very willingly submit 
to a mild jurisdiction, which softens as much as 
a tyrannic control hardens; and it often hap- 
pens, that those who are most inclined to bo 
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faithful under the former, are most apt to oppose? 
the latter : human beings are in general more 
prone to enjoy, than to interrupt the enjoymeate 
of others, and are submissive to a degree, amount* 
ing almost to servility, till they are oppressed,* 
in which case it sometimes happens, that those 
men who have been the most passive, become 
the most ferocious; in other words, their ani- 
mosity is in proportion to their wrongs : this 
has been recently made evident to the pub- 
lic by the conduct of some of the Africans/ 
who had long groaned under the miseries of 
slavery, poverty, and ignorance : the retaliations 
of those oppressed beings fill us with surprise 
apd horror! but the cause of them is simple; 
a rebellious spirit is not natural to man: shep- 
herds existed before warriors ; the ideas of in- 
vasion and defence give rise to the latter: the 
most savage tribes are those which have been 
most molested by enemies, either foreign or na* 

* They will even sometimes bear a gt*eat degree of oppres- 
sion j but the punishment of their oppressors, or their descend- 
ants, will often be ki proportion to the injuries they have sus* 
tained : this is a mysterious, but a fact known to many, ancj 
. proyed by examples in history, of a most extraordinary kind. 
It appears to be founded on the same principle as the following 
one, that the descendants are often employed, seemingly by a 
supernatural power, to discover and avenge the murder hf a 
person. 
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„ tional; hence it is evident, that the mere natural 
desire to protect property or to secure rights, are 
the causes of a ferocious disposition among sa- 
vages, as they are of disaffection among civilized 
beings ; in other frords, a sense of injustice 
often produces that spirit of resistance among the 
people, which has always been so much dreaded 
by sovereigns and rulers of nations. 

I may be allowed, I trust, to extend this argu- 
. ment, and to affirm that, as a sense of injus- 
. otce seems to be the primary cause of disaffec- 
tion, so a disregard of virtue may perhaps be 
considered, at least, as one of the chief causes 
pf vice;* or (strictly speaking, and according to 
the principles laid down in Chapter XXIV. ) of 
the manifestations of vice, and fostering of bad 
qualities. 

Let us suppose a youth coming from the ten- 
der care of a parent, or the tuition of a mild pre- 
ceptor, into the tumult of large, various, and 
corrupt societies ; he at first expectsf to find all 
those characteristics which he has been accus- 
tomed to revere under the paternal roof, and 

* I now speak in common language, and also with refer- 
ence to secondary causes, 1 have before implied that we can- 
aot absolutely proneunce that a thing exists, unless it be evident 

vtOUB, &c. 

f This, however, depends on ths system of education whk| 
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give* way ie alt the honest and benign efiusmfe 
of his heart : but alas t be sooa perceives that be 
excite* the derision of «ome of bis associates; 
*ad that principles, which he ha$ beeo taught to 
;cbef ish, and to consider as the necessary append* 
ages of an honourable, mind, are laughed at by 
Ahem ; for some time, howerer, he continues na* 
corrupted, and often retires tp give way to the 
amotions of pity and regret ; but at length the 
foundation of his rectitude begins to shake, and 
the for.ee of habit becomes more powerful than 
the dictates of honesty : he is tempted to consider 
&s former sentiments as chimerical, and thkriuit 
more earn/ to swim down the current with other*, 
than to resist the tide. At first, however, he 
treads cautiously, but finding thai the new 

■has been adopted, and on circumstance*. It \$ a question which 
ha* not yet, perhaps, been quile.decided, whether jsaang per- 
- sons ought to imbibe heroic and romantic ideas of virtue, ao4 
•to be kept as long as possible ignorant pf the world ? Or whe- 
ther they ought early to be taught to adapt themselves to cir- 
cumstances, and to the arbitrary customs of different societies? 
My yonng hero, however, m order to give greater force to the 
arguments with which this chapter is closed, belongs to that class 
•*f$*pils who have be<m educated merely with i^e knowledge 
of me principles. o£ troth and season, abstractedly consktacd, 
jHe is alao supposed, for the sake of farther illustration, Is 
enter the world without the advice and protection of a parent 
#r ; a prwjeptoc. 
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i • gctum} attp^arts him, as well a* many of his 
©otapa»io»s, he becomes more assured. The 
blush >f candour is supplanted by the glow of 
imppdeMe^ benevolence yields to self-interest, 
aad base passions alternately become tbe pilots 
of hit actions ; a multitude of artificial prt&ci- 
Jdes ft»d entrance into his mind; and, per/topi, 
after a succession of years, he becomes a villain 
irn apolitical tease; he manifests every evil pro- 
pensity* to the detriment and misery of others. 
*«»How gradual ware the stages from rectitude to 
•lepcavity ! Hie first stage was produced by a 
dsarngwrd »of virtue, and the last by the same 
cause, coupled with a notion of tbe inuttii/y of 
virtue — and a hope of some advantages to be de- 
rived from vice j in the same manner as a sense 
of injustice in a disaffected man is allied to a uo- 
iian of ibe inutility of allegiance ;. and the sup- 
♦position of some benefits to be derived from dis* 
affection. The same argument may be applied 
to the lower classes of society, who sometimes 
fold that they gain more by being base and venal, 
than by being honourable and disinterested; but 
does it therefore follow that they are naturally 
• baso and venal ? No— the transition from virtue 
to vice* was gradual, and would not probably 

* Here my meaning must be evident from tbe preceding 
sentence. Vide also Chapter XIV. Of Briber/. 
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kave taken place, had they received encourage 
ttient to be virtuous. Many individuals are for 
a length of time neither virtuous nor vicious; 
(at least not manifestly so;) their energies on 
the one side are not wholly suppressed, nor are 
those on the other strongly excited: Time, habit, 
and association, gradually change their modes of 
conduct. I shall close this chapter by th* follow- 
ing question : Is it not incumbent on these in 
public stations to prevent their fellow-creatures 
. from being driven, by a sense ?f injustice, into 
a state of rebellion or becoming vicious members 
of the commonwealth, from a sense of theiw- 

imUTY OF VIRTUE?* 

* I do not now speak abstractedly, and with reference to 
{he intrinsic value of virtue, independent of all human re- 
Wards, but I speak in common language, applicable to all man* 
kind ; and I jthink I may safely venture i . to lay it down a*. * 
principle, that when there is little encouragement held out -to 
great and good actions, both young persons and the lower 
classes will, generally speajcing, be remiss in the performance 
of their duty j and this kind of negligence may lead to real 
and serious vices, even without the existence of depravity, 
.axcept in a very slight degree. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

OF DUELLING. 

It is much to be lamented that a term, which 
has perhaps been seldom either perfectly under- 
stood or accurately defined, in polished society* 
should have given rise to so many serious evils 
among mankind: I allude to the term honour. 
If a man wilfully give his word of honour to a 
falsehood, we have a clear idea that he is ( in vul- 
gar language, and this language is sometimes 
more forcible than any other) a liar;* and con* 
sequently not honourable ; if he abuse a trust, 
we affirm that he is not honourable; if he de- 
fraud, or deprive another of bis right> we jtill 
persist that he is not honourable. 

In the above, and in many other instances, 
our ideas of honeur are tolerably distinct, and 
may be applied to different states of society ; 
but if a man be called dishonourable, merely be- 

* This expression has, however, been used by some elegant 
writers, and no other can, perhaps, so well denote a man who 
Violates his word, or utters gross falsehoods. 

X 
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<ause he will not fight his companion, who hat 
thought proper to maintain by candle-light that 
a coat is blue, when* in his eyes it appears 
green (though it may be neither blue nor green), 
we must acknowledge that our ideas of honour 
become extremely confused. 

The above is a ludicrous example of the folly 
of that destructive custom called duelling ; but, 
iti *rder to enforce my arguments, it is perhaps 
necessary io reason a little seriously: Every vir- 
tue and every vice, every good and every bad 
quality, may be defined with more or less ac- 
curacy: honour, considered in itself, therefore, 
And its a quality of the mind (which is one of its 
senses), is Subjected to the same rule ; and there 
**e few, evten among the most unlettered, wfca 
th> B6t, tyhen a man is called dishonourable, guess 
what is meant by the epithet: the ideas of 
ftlstfhood, treachery, meanness, fraud, &c. arise 
in their minds; but if, when fiHed with indigna- 
tion at the supposed miscreant, they were told 
that he was caHed dishonourable, merely because 
fce had performed his duty towards his friends and 

* Intoxication is bem evidently implied, in wder tot fe&far 
the instance adduced more striking : the accusation of teUing a 
he, thoMgh.coiUieoted witU so mUurd a sublet ©f disptite,, 
migl*t ak^ehavegiYeftStfe-to a challsmge, fcko«gh"the imp** 
tation of involuntary falttkwl mjght be affixed to£9fof*tim* 
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fellowrciii?€n», by refusing to challenge a ma* 
ivho bad wautoply insulted add ill used him* 
would they not immediately lie struck with th^ 
injustice of thp accusation? Would they not 
rather be inclined to call big antagonist dishon- 
ourable, and to give him credit for his wisdoad 
and forbearance ? Let us* reverse the picture, and 
suppose that tjie injured &sp had, in the heat of 
his resentment sent a challenge to his a^yersary, 
He >as perhaps esteeraad in private, and useful 
in public, Hfc^-greatly beloved by his f^qaily-^ 
dear to his country — yet he perhaps falls, £pt* what 
he supposed was a point of l\qrwm\ ^he happi- 
ness of hjs misguided companion > ftfpbably 
Jftst, $t legist with reference tp this ^yarld ;* h# 
friends apd relatives \\v$ o$y to mqurp his loss ; 
and many Vigtins are tfitf s made, merely in consre- 

* It would be too harsh to say, that hU happiaets is, in all 
leases, lost, absolutely and entirety, with reference even to tb» 
W<M"ld 5 for he might at first - have been misled by a false 
principle^ urged by passion, irritated by a deprayed and crafty 
adviser, he.might have mistaken the meaning of his antagonist** 
words-and actions; very aggravating circumstances might to bid 
felted hare api>egred to exist ; in short, mart? conafclatftiQi* of 
this kind might, in the course of time, decrease the poignancy 
tpfhi$ feejings^ the custom of duelling, therefore, Tfrbich ma$ $ 
on false principles of honour, deprive even the most meritoriau* 
man of happiness during his life, is most to* be censured; 
amiable and worthy xAdimdmak have generally been the gtttt* 
#st victims to it. 

%% 
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quence of some unguarded words spoken by af 
choleric man. .This picture is indeed melan- 
choly; but is it too highly coloured ? Nay, might 
not the suicide of an innocent woman, the mother 
perhaps of a large family, have been added to the 
fatal catastrophe ? 

It is perhaps almost impossible to express, in 
terms too forcible, the feelings to which the 
dreadful misfortunes connected with duelling, 
give rise ! Every impartial mind must' dwell on 
them with deep concern ; and, after mature con- 
sideration, deprecate a custom which tends to 
produce so much misery. 

In the first instance given, the individuals 
might both have been estimable ; yet, for a mere 
ehimera, the one might have been the murderer 
of the other, and afterwards fallen himself* by 
his own hand, to the great grief of his surviving 
friends. 

It would perhaps be desirable for a man, who 
is of a choleric disposition, to leave the room on 
the first word spoken which may tend to lead 
him into a quarrel, at a time when, being per- 
haps a little heated with wine and conversation, 
he might not be able to see the grounds of it; he 
must be very much intoxicated, if he has not this 
power over himself, particularly if he endeavour 
to acquire it by habit. 
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When a man is insulted/ or wrongfully accused 
by a friend, he is indeed placed in a most dif- 
ficult and painful situation ! but under, such cir- 
cumstances all intercourse ought to be suspend- 
ed, till an explanation can take place. If the 
aggressor decline an explanation, the friendship 
must of course cease ; but is it necessary, even in 
this case, for either party to run the other through 
the body, or blow out his brains ? 

If a st^angef be in question, it would perhaps 
be better to expose him ( provided he be not in- 
toxicated to a great degree ), before other men, 
for a coward or a fool, or at least to oblige him 
to prove that he is neither * 

An enemy might be dealt with in nearly the 
same manner, except that previous animosity 
being known to exist, malicious motives, instead 
of cowardice ox folly, might be supposed, by im- 
partial spectators; and consequently this injured 
party would, or ought to find security for his 
honour, without fighting his antagonist, f 

* I am here supposing wanton attacks on a man who does 
not previously give any provocation, without any ground what- 
ever for those attacks, but a wish tq insult and annoy. 

f This is the point which appears to be of most importance, 
even tinder all circumstances ; for if the opponents be both 
estimable men, the quarrel may indeed be attended with la- 
mentable consequences; if one of them be worthy, and the 
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» 
<>ther despicable, it is absurd and unjnst that the former should 

give the latter a chance of tailing his life ; he ought rather to 
apply for justice and redress to some tribunal bound to punish 
injuries and wrongs ; if both be unworthy, surely it is desirable 
that murder should not be added to their crimes : were the 
custom bf duelling, therefore, not prevalent, no false notions of 
guarding themselves from the accusation of cowardice would 
induce them to settle their dispute by a duel. 

It is much to be lamented, that $pt*dy and impartial arbi- 
trations have not been substituted for the destructive custom of 
duelling : for suppose a virtuous man has the courage and the 
heroism to tell a coward, an oppressor, a lrar, and a villain in 
every form, that he deserves those appellations, though perhaps 
fecured from the just reproaches of the injured person, and 
screened from public abhorrence, ought not the friends and 
companions of that man— vmy the world at large, to he amnkt 
securities against any attempt on his life $ 
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CHAP. 3&Y. 



OF CRIMEA* 



If may, perhaps, be skid, iJfcof if each indi- 
vidual has a fixed, character winch cannot be a*- 
teted,* the greatest villains are not responsible for 
their crimes, since they originate fy itotr nature, 
and they cannot help them, 

The principles which have been laid dowa 
throughout this Es$$y, will, I trust, after having 
been candidly, and impartially, investigated, be 
deemed a satisfactory answer to the above argu- 
pient. 

It is evident that there tire relative duties ka~ 
posed on individuals, as moral agents and mem* 
Iters of a commonwealth, with reference to which, 
their peculiar propensities, even though inoffen- 
sive, cannot always be indulged. In how much 
greater a degree must those restraining motive* 
operate, when the safety and the lives of their 
fellow-creatures are in question ! 

The general attribute of human beings is 
reason ; of which judgment is the chief con- 

# Victe Chapter XXIV: Of Education, 
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stituent ;* conduct ought to be adapted to ciis 
lumstances ; not in a vicious or a servile point of 
view, but according to the dictates of prudence 
and virtuous policy. 

The doctrine of fatality has been supposed to 
destroy moral responsibility; find in its literal 
and extended sense, it certainly may have this 
effect; but the manner of acting, on particular 
occasions, or under circumstances which are un- 
avoidable, cannot always be included in it; 
the will caftnoj; always either obviate or produce 
events, but it may, generally speaking, influence 
their results. An extraordinary cause may, how- 
ever, sometimes be supposed to exist, and to 
counteract, evert in a limited sense, the effects of 
volition ; in which case, as the will has then no 
power, the consequences of the events, and the 
agehcy of those connected with them, become as 
much under the influence of fatality as the 
events themselves, and moral responsibility of 
course peases. 

The follow ing instances may, perhaps, tend tq 
illustrate my argument. 

£et us suppose q, man struggling among 
the waves, and amidst the planks of his shat T 

* 1^ now consider reason and judgment merely as abstract 
qualities of the mind ; in Chapter XXIV. I thought the occasion 
justified metaphorical language, and therefore personified them. 
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tered vessel, destroyed by a storm; be labour* 
to get to a particular spot ; his will is, therefore, 
powerfully directed to that object ; but he is 
thrown by a wave, without any exercise of his 
will, on another spot ; yet he is saved, and by 
means winch, even had he been able fully to em- 
ploy the faculties, of his mind, during the whole 
time of the shipwreck ( a supposition scarcely 
founded on probability), he could not have fore- 
seen. Notwithstanding this wonderful combi- 
nation of circumstances, which were evidently 
whtilly unconnected with his will, he is a respon- 
sible being ; he is preserved from the death which 
seemed to await him, though he has, perhaps, 
sustained great losses by the melancholy event 
alluded to. Is it not in his power to support 
himself with fortitude, and endeavour to repair 
his losses, or to give way to despair, and termi- 
nate his existence ? Is it pot in his power to en- 
rich himself, should opportunities offer, by honest, 
pr by dishonest, means ? He could not escape the 
calaniity, but may he not act under it as he thinks 
proper? 

If a man were to lose his senses, or fall into a 
fainting fit, while the fire was consuming his 
house— and, perhaps, his children — his will would 
have no fyower ; he would cease to be a responr 
gible being; but on recovering his senses, would 
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it not be in the power of his will ( after giving 
way to the feelings of nature) to devise gome 
means of saving the other part of his family, or 
to let them starve ? 

The instances which I have given include the 
Supposition of free will, not with respect to the 
events, but with respeet to their consequences j 
human agency was under the influence of fafa* 
Uty—but only for a certain time. In some cases, 
the will seems to have nd power, either over events, 
or their consequences; as when in endeavouring 
to escape from one evil, another is encountered ;* 
but all those cases appear to be connected with 
principles and dispensations which elude our 
scrutiny ; and they have, in reality, little relation 
to the kind of responsibility which is, .generally 
speaking, and without supposing" any extraordi- 
nary accidents, attached to human actions. 

X introduced the instances abovementiened 
merely to enforce the principle, that no event 
which is not attended with death, or a deprivation 
of the power of volition, cin, strictly speaking, 
place the individual connected with it under the 
immediate influence of fatality ; consequently the 



* As, suppose the individual mentioned in the first instance 
had, in attempting to save himself, been Cast on some desolate 
place, ancLdeyoored by a wild beast. 
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argument at the beginning of this chapter is not 
justly founded. What we suppose, in common 
life, to> be fatality, is often merely an effect of the 
will co-operating with some motive, to which err* 
cwnstances may give rise; for instance, a man 
may be a merchant, though his inclination might 
lead him to be a soldier, and he may live retired, 
though his inclination may lead him to ah active 
life; thus impelled, he may think himself under 
the influence of fatality, but the feet probably is, 
that he feels he is a moral agent, and acts accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

The principal obligations of human Ike seem 
to have been considered in the same point of 
View by all nati6ns, from the earliest ages ; their 
general notions of good and evil seem also to 
have been nearly alike ; and it is probable that a 
( number of individuals, of various countries, reli- 
gions, and occupations, in life (supposing them 
to possess discernment and to be perfectly unr 
l)iassed) 9 would* though perhaps by different 
jnodes of reasoning, arrive nearly at the same 
conclusions, with respect to. points intimately 
ifconne£ted with their conduct atid their happi- 
ness ; they would all agree that their vices ought 
not to be indulged to the detriment or misery of 
fheir fellow-creatures ; and though each indivi- 
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dual would of course be characterized by peculiar 
qualities, they would all maintain, that the bad 
ones ought at least to be held in sulyection to the 
good. 

Actions sometimes seem to be involved, like 
mathematical points, in wjiat proceeds ffppi 
them ; in themselves they are nothings hence the 
important question, whether, if ayi end be rational 
and noble, it may not sometimes justify the weans? 
has arisen. In favour of the affirmative of thi* 
question, the pase of Romulus might be urged 
as one of the most remarkable which occurs in 
history. There are strong grounds for suppos- 
ing,* that he obtained the sole command by 
means which were cruel and illegal ; i. e. that he 

* I say strong grounds for supposing, for it does not appear 
to be an established fact, that he connived at the death either of 
Remus or Titus Tatius ; if the former was not slain in a private 
contest with him, he might afterwards have been killed by soxnp 
other person, without his order or connivance. The presump- 
tive evidence against him, is however so strong, that it almost 
amounts to certainty ; this was also the case with respect 
to Titus Tatius $ we presume that he was jealous of him, 
arid tnough he could not outrage the law of nations, by 
breaking the treaty with him, yet he probably wished to de- 
.prive him of his power ; his pardon of the murderers of his 
. rival does not prove that he was concerned in the murder, be- 
cause he might have been actuated by principles of clemency 
and humanity, yet it is a fact which prevents us from pro- 
nouncing that h'e was net. 
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connived at the death of his brother, and of 
Titus Tatius; yet when he might have been a 
tyrant, as bloody as that of Ceyton in modern 
times, he instituted a senate, and voluntarily sub- 
mitted to those laws which he himself had 
made : he afterwards, it is true, abused his au- 
thority—but he had previously rendered great 
services to his countrymen, and it is a political 
question of some importance, whether the Romans 
could have enjoyed such advantages, had Remus 
and Titus been associated with him in the go- 
rernment ? If. they could not, then we are placed 
in a dilemma, with reference to the barbarous, 
state of the Romans, and their subsequent great- 
ness. Romulus does not appear to have been a 
tyrant, cr to have had mere views of ambition ; 
neither does it seem to be an established fact, as I 
liave before implied, that he connived at the death 
of his colleagues : at all events lie was the saviour 
of his country. 

Though I have employed forcible language in 
favour of the affirmative of the question, whether 
the end, if it be rational and noble, may not some- 
times justify the means ? yet we must consider the 
danger of carrying this argument too far, and- 
direct our attention towards an instance of a to- 
tally opposite kind. 

Romulus was the saviour of his country- 
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* \f*s David— *nd the latter was so univertallj 
beloved, that he might, by slaying Saul, haY6 
reigned in his stead; yet though Saul had been 
his most bitter adversary, and had even sought 
Ms life, he reproved the Amalekite wlio had 
delivered him from his oppressor,* for he trusted 
only iq the God of bis forefathers! and be ob- 
tained, while be was yet a young man, the throne 
of Soul. On which of those heroes are we com- 
pelled (without any reference to any particu- 
lar religious tenets) to. bestow the greatest de- 
gree of praise ? 

The case of Junius Brutus, the reputed *#o#j 

* Nay, be might several times have taken the life of his ene? 
toy with impunity, and delivered himself from oppression,— 
but as I have said in the chapter, he trusted only in the God of 
his forefathers. It may also he observed, that he respected 
the ofioeof Saul, though ithad been bestowed upon him witij 
jraluctapee by Samuel. 

The Jews believed that their judges were appointed by th^ 
Supreme Being j and when the kingly power was instituted 
In the person of Saul, they considered that office as sacred i 
the terms anointed and appointed are in reality synonymous/ 
because the anointing with a particular kind of oil ws» a cejre* 
mpny.wbkh always accompanied the appounmeni to any 
office deomed sacred : the word anointed was also 1 applied tp 
the prophets. 

When Samuel anointed Saul, he said, " Is it not because the 
Lord hath anointed (or appointed) thee to be captain oyer hit 
faherkaaoe. JBamtael Beok n eh, x. 
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is so remarkable, that it deserves particular no- 
tice : when he obliged some of bis fellow-citizens 
to swear vengeance against the house of Tar quia, 
it may be doubted whether be was actuated by 
wy principle relating to Himelf? It can scarcely 
be supposed that he could have foreseen the re* 
suit of bis effort, or his appointment to the can* 
sulsbjp, while Tarquin was reigmiog in the height 
of his power. He appears to have been impelled 
by the love of justice and humanity : here indeed 
the means were violwt, but it is a political question 
of equal importance with the former one, whether 
the Romans could have been deiiverai from the 
tyranny of the Tarquins, by any other means ? He 
loved the commonwealth ; and, for the sake of it, 
with an intrepidity scarcely human, condemned 
even his own sons — to death; the means in this ease 
were indeed dreatyvh~*atone sustains a shock on 
recurring to them— but they were employed to 
prevent fee destruction of the state. 

Had the toy Cate* slain Sylla, should we not 
be at a loss what judgment to pronounce on spch 
an action? 

Thai human instruments are sometimes em- 
ployed by a superior power to effect great de- 
aigns, is a principle supported by the testimony 

* Cato the younger, who at the age of fourteen, aikod for 
a sword to deliver bis country from the tyranny of Sy 11a. 
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of ages ; that great evils often precede, and jiffy 
for some mysterious reasons, mingled with prod-* 
perous events, is also a principle which appears id 
be equally well established ; but they most botH 
be acted upon with caution, otherwise crimes 
of the first magnitude might be committed witH 
the plea of necessity, or divine inspiration. 

It sometimes Requires a considerable degree! 
of wisdom to estimate our own views and mo- 
tives ; much more difficult is it to discern those 
of others: therefore, if.it be admitted that bad 
means may sometimes be employed to effect a 
good end, yet when we see the former, we may 
at least be allowed to doubt the existence of thef 
latter. 

I may now, perhaps, safely venture id lay it dowri 
as a general principle, that supposing the will to 
possess any power, a natural impulsion is rtfrely 
sufficiently powerful to produce crimes, linlesS 
assisted by a perverted judgment. There are 
few offences which are not, in some degree, 
palliated by those who commit them. Alex- 
ander endeavoured, probably, to justify, even 
to his own mind, the murder of Parmenk);* 

• We can more readily excuse the murder of Clytus thaa 
that of Parmenio, because the former had aggravated Alexander 
in a fit of intoxication, and was, killed in a moment of passion -, 
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though , not withstand* ng theap parejat levity *^ bie^i 
accompanied him to the toriib, we cannot venture 
to assert, that he :did not/ internally, deplore bU 
error ;* at lealst, he never could seriously have 
been brought to confess, in his conversations with 

but the latter fell a victim to suspicion, and his attachment, to 
Alexander appears to haVe been strong and sincere : we aid 
sorry fqr; Clytus, but we feel indignant at the manrierMn which 
Parraenio was treated ; particutely: wben we consider that hid 
murder preceded that of Clytus j . consequently ,44oxaiidej; 
could not have been irritated by the recollection of the insult 
offered to him by that ill fated officer. We may perhaps at- 
tribute the conduct of Alexander, first, ' to the malignant advice 
of some of Parmenio's enemies ; secondly, to ambition, which 
perhaps led the concjueror almost of the world to cfa&tf tfye pos* 
sibility of a rival more than the loss, of a friend, 

* Could that man who after having conquered the Persians, 
paid the utmost respect to their manners and customs, and in 
order not to wound the national pride of that opulent and mi- 
merous nation, even sometimes wore^ their dress ; could that; 
man who scorned to avail himself even of the smallest advantage 
which he might have over the family of a conquered foe,, and 
generally mingled clemency with justice, whether he appeared 
in the character of a sovereign or of a. private man, could he be 
guilty of ingratitude without 'afterwards snifering severe pangf 
though for political reasons, he might not wish openly to avow 
them. ? 

So beloved was Alexander (notwithstanding the few trait* 
of injustice which are discernible in his character) that at 
his death the Persians did not revolt. He had paid such re- 
spect to some countries that tfcfcy even retained their govern- 
ments. — He only wanted their friendship and alliance. 
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the philosopher* of his age, thatbis fwtftiw impek 
Jed him to such an act. We may apply this mode 
of reasoning to other instances; and after mature 
consideration we shall probably be led to this 
general conclusion, viz. that though evils and 
imperfections must, for inscrutable reasons, be 
mingled, more or less, in all earthly things ; and 
even in our own natures, the effects of thf aa on 
our happiness, and our duties towards eaeb other, 
ought as much as possible to be obviated. We 
all love virtue,* it is a sacred impression made on 
the bewrt of roan at bis creation, wUieb caw n$vet? 
be totally effaced ; it is an imduirmetme priiw 
cspfo which will exist when all those m'te and 
imperfections, that oppose its operations and 
manifestations will be no more. It is allied to 
piety, truth, philanthropy, an ardour for know- 
ledge* a longing aft** perfection, and an admira- 
tion and full enjoyment, of the strbtme and the 
beautiful in nature, science, or ait. 

* The primary meaning of the word virtus is well known/ 
It signifies strength, fortitude, valour, and other similar quali- 
fies r the sense of the word was afterwards greatly extended 
and became extremely abstract and refined. There is scarcely 
* word in the English language susceptible of so great a variety 
pf definitions as the word virtue. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

OP PUNIBHMINfS, 

Tms primary principle e£tbe fight of one who 
it not the aggressed party, te punish anotbcr, 
appears to be more intricate in an abstracted 
point of view, than My which k attached 
to governments; but it is easily erplgioddi a 
number of individuals, entering kite a coin- 
tract with each ether and with tbe sovereign 
power, bind themselves to certain laws, whieH 
protect the rights of eaeb individual ; now it is 
obvious, that the power which protect*, timst ake 
be able to punish any invasion of those right* 
otherwise no real security from violence could 
exist : if, for instance, one man could take the 
life of another, without the sentence of the law, 
what security would there be for his own? It 
would be false reasoning to say, that because it 
ia a crime for a man to take bis. own life, that 
therefore he cannot devolve the right of taking 
it to any human being, without a breach of re- 
ligious and moral laws ; for the one is an act 
against aature and law-— against netuce* siftte 
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the very passion that impels becomes destructive 
of itself, which cannot be said even of the mur- 
der of another ; against law, because the custo- 
mary forms of burial are denied ; but the other is, 
in reality, as much dictated by nature as by law, 
for private security, after, political bodies are 
formed: by giving the law a power to take our 
life, should we take tbkt of our neighbour, we 
offer him that security which we also wish to 
possess. By this compact between each man 
and his neighbour, and between * all men and 
the' law,: the act of retaliation is performed 
without eny reference to private feelings, and 
thus ik> motives of malice and Vengeance can 
be ascribed even to the friends of the deceased ; 
the same may be said of possessions ; a man who 
by industry has amassed a little property of a few 
thousand pounds, would perhaps, in some cases, 
not survive the loss of it ; theft, therefore, may in 
this instance, be attended with the death of the 
individual, and is perhaps deserving of death ; 
but here again the law, pot the individual, in^ 
flicts it ; the latter may forgive his murderer, but 
the former cannot, and yet the law knows no- 
thing, perhaps, of either party ; herein consists 
another admirable equilibrium in a state, which 
balances public justice against the interests and 
the passions, of individuals, when they uulitatg 
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against the rights, possessions, or lives of each 
other. 

Beccaria recommends perpetual slavery as a 
compensation for injuries ; but this principle 
appears to be extremely fallacious. 

It would be satisfactory, if the purposes of 
public justice could be answered without the 
' infliction of any punishments ; but as this can- 
not be the case, it is aj' least desirable that pu- 
nishments should not militate against, instead of 
answering, those purposes, 

A man condemned to perpetual slavery, and 
to toil like " a beast of burden/' must, if a spark 
of the dignity of human nature remain in his 
bosom, feel indignation against his oppressors : 
he will be driven perhaps into a state of insanity, 
and at length urged to commit suicide : thus be 
adds crime to crime; he is rendered useless itt 
this world, and subjected to some possible pu* 
nishment in another. If he be rendered utterly 
depraved by a state so debased, we prevent the 
possibility of his ever being reclaimed ; for a 
crime which might have been committed in a 
mbnient, we make him suffer perhaps during 
forty or fifty years ; nature recoils at a punish- 
ment so, disproportionate to the offence, at least 
human beings have no right to inflict it. It is a 
false argument to say, that he is u perpetual 
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ea&mplc; df what ? seWcwn bf contrition ; an 
example of baseness, cunning, fraud, violence, 
sad defwavity.* 

lingering atad cruel punishments rarely an* 
swertbe purpoaea of jtistite ; we will even admit 
tthat all intercourse with his fellow-creature* 
{except with those placed in the same situation), 
^rene denied to this wretched victim ; yet of 
what heal advantage coold it be to mankind to 
keep afire a man vrho> because wholly deprived 
of every comfort of society, f probably neglect* 
Ike cultivation of hi* faculties, and of every la- 
lent virtue within him ? 

Such a punishment can neVfcr have any f eaHy 
salutary etfects on a mind in which thert are aa^ 
remains of sensibility and virtue* 

On the above principles it may perhaps be 
questioned* whether death is not a military jm- 
skhmest preferable to flogging? though the 
existence of both are to be deplored, and the 
former ought rarely to be inflicted, and only in 

■* lam mow evidently reasoning on principles Whidh art ap* 
plicabl* to «tt toattfeind; X bra considering the natuvfe and ge- 
neral ooasequencei of pmrnfamcoti, without auppdaing aap 
extraordinary circumstances. 

f Beligurasaosterities, which are voluntary and founded en 
tome principle whether true or false in the individual, are here 
out of {he question. I am still pursuing the sametaodevf 
riwsnlnc *&<* has been adofted UiroufcliQuUbU (Essay. 
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vetfy particular eases. The man who ha* been 
flogged feels himself disgraced, and perhaps be- 
comes a coward, from the idea that others suppose 
him to be so. He has no incentive to any thing 
great or good— he is lost to his friends and td 
his country— Death is a dreadful idea, but it is 
only connected with futurity in another world ; 
a man, condemned to death, has only his peace 
to make with God — he is pitied, nay, perhaps, 
loved by his officers ; he, perhaps, bewails his 
folly, and exhorts his companions. Here, indeed, 
example may Save a good effect ; and it h ab- 
surd to say, that the death of a fellow-creature 
has not a proper effect on the minds of men ; by 
inflicting it only in very particular cases, it 
might have a powerful and lasting effect : in ge~ 
neral, however, it appears that short imprison* 
ments, in which some advantage is lost, but yet 
may by future industry and merit, be regained, 
or severe but equally short punishments, which 
bring to recollection, and are threatened again 
in case of a repetition of the offence, are more 
likely to answer the purposes of public justice 
than death. I further maintain, that if the 
crime be of a nature to preclude those lenient 
measures, a man ought himself to demand death 
at the hands of the law. 

Beccaria must have beeq influenced by some 
x2 
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passion, -prejudice, .or private pique, when heprc^ 
posed "chains, fetters* and iron 'cages" as the 
mean* of inculcatiqg morality ; but he has indeed 
expiated his offence, by. a degree; of candour which 
^entitles him to forgiveoe&$-?tHiB^fowal is of so 
singular a kind, that it Reserves to be here in- 
serted, as a corroboration of the arguments which 
I have ventured to advance. He says, " in the 
former edition of this work, I myself fell itrfotbis 
error, when I said that the honest bankrupt should 
be kept in custody, as t a pledge for his debts, or 
employed as a slave to work for his creditors. I am 
asbamefl of having adopted so cruel an opinion; 
I have beep accused of impiety — I did not deserve 
it; I have been accused of sedition— I deserved 
it as little, but I insulted all the i%hts of 
humanity, and was never reproached ! "* 
(Chap. XXXIV. Of Bankrupts.) I leave my 
readers to make their own comments on the na- 
ture of the above avowal, and to decide whether 
Beccaria, though he has advanced some false 
principles, could have had any other object in 
view when he wrote, than the good of mankind, 
for the sake of which he bumbled himself before 
thousands. If he were alive, we should not con- 
demn him to chains, fetters, and iron cages ; fot 

* Vide an edition with a comrnentary by Voltaire^ 
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in giving liberty to the bankrupt, he has emanci- 
pated the slave — and himself. 

Crimes, different in their nature, ought not to 
be confounded ; therefore the infliction of death 
for petty theft, appears to be reprehensible, be- 
cause the commission of a greater theft may often 
take place, since the punishment is the same. 

On the above principles, the laws of Draco, 
which indeed might well be written in. blood, 
ought perhaps highly to be reprobated: ; lie al- 
leged, that small Qr lines 'dt&ttved death, and he 
had no other pu?U$hment for the greatest: To 
what consequences, is such a mode of reasoning 
likely to lead us ? but X shudder at the picture 
which presents itself to my imagination, of a 
youth led by his imploriqg parents to the place 
of sacrifice, where Dracp's laws condemn him to 
death, perhaps for some petty theft committed 
in the midst of hilarity among his companions*. 
Reason contemplates the picture with indigna^ 
tion; Humanity efface* it for ever. 
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Th* legal rulers of a nation cannot be of any 
party ; they am bound to promote the good and 
the happiness of all clashed under theif jurisdic- 
tion i by rewarding merit, they secure , without 
a»y insidious and itnlawfcl measures, the allegi- 
ance of tho i*e«t mritorious members of the 
community. 

la a monarchy, parties are favourable io ty+ 
tanny, becarte they render the people less able 
to resist, and even indue* them, on fake grounds, 
to yield to arbitrary measures, merely to thwart 
the opposite party : in republics, they tend to 
create useless divisions both m the senate and 
among the people. * 

A nation may be said to cease to exist, when it 
is divided into many associations, and that the 
politics of each association are different. 

One of the greatest evils attached to a de- 
spotic form of government is, that it must ulti- 
mately give rise to parties or factions, which 
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generally destroy each other, after having esta- 
blished a worse system of tyranny than that 
which they have overthrown ; out of the ruin of 
parties, however, liberty, whose embers are ever 
lurking even in the most corrupt commonwealths, 
sometimes arises. 

Parties being often individually played on* 
against another, and thus individually weakened, 
are the bane of natiooai honour and happiness ; 
they tend in reality only to attbvm* the power 
mad freedom of the people, white they present a 
delusive appearance of independence and pubtie 
Ypiait 

Parties have ever checked national informs* 
and those changes in a government which might 
be attended with the most beneficial cntise* 
q*enees : they are not -founded nn the merit nt 
demerit of any person, or thing, but on blind 
partiality or furious animosity ; tbey ate not 
animated by the principles of reason and truth, 
but are determined to oppose every thing, whe- 
ther right or wrong, which their antagonist* 
Mbett or defend, 

The love and esteem of mankind nuist, to n 
greater or less degree, netnmpatty sinpere eflforta 
for their happiness ; but an hour's reflection totft 
enable every unprejudiced mind to ro*ht a differ^ 
eo«e between the ze*tf of a phiiafUfcroptat,* ixUk 
the fury of a mere demagogue. 
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CHAP. XhVIlL 



CONCLUSION.; 



: I have already observed, that a voluntary 
compact .made between a' people aod their rulers, 
constitutes a government; and gives rise to the 
reciprocal duties of obedience and protection; 
now in order that the compact thus formed may 
J^e durable, it is necessary that the interests of 
the former should.be so interwoven with those 
of the latter, that every measure which is dero- 
gatory to the one, should also militate against 
the Other. , 

The commonwealth demands the unanimous 
support both of the people and their rulers, 
whose interests cannot be disunited without a 
subversion of the principles on which every legal 
government is founded : but if it in desirable that 
concord should 'cteisA between the parties engaged 
in the, compact abov€ai$fktianed, it is also proper 
that amity should be- established ww&g them- 
selves;; bticauae Idtviskwsb. jeajausie*, contests,, 
tod aqunositias, gitliei (to M&sidfi w the other* 
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tend to frustrate those measures which might be 
taken for the good of the community ; they also 
create useless and tedious debates among the 
higher, and discontent among the lpwer t classes 
of society. The obligations of obedience and 
protection are necessarily attached to all forms 
of government ; and in order to prevent slavery 
on the one hand, and tyranny on the other, the 
protection afforded must be as impartial as the 
obedience is general. 

When allegiance fails in the one, responsibility 
of course ceases in the other ; and vice vers^ when 
responsibility fails in the one, allegiance must 
necessarily be at an end in the other, since it is 
only promised on certain conditions. 

' The national character ought to be as uniform 
as possible, in order that both the people and^ 
their rulers might be the more unanimous in thfc 
support of their common rights. 

On the above principles, UNANIMITY may 
perhaps not improperly be called the soul of a 
state ; it gives energy and strength to every part 
of the commonwealth, fosters virtue, and favours 
the full exertion of the rational and intellectual . 
powers of man. 

THE END. 



T. Gillet, Printer, Crown-court, Fleet-Street. 
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